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Marvelous Mexico 

Contrast and Color in an Ancient Indian Land 


The Kepuhlic of Mexico lies hall in the tropics, and its climate varies amaz- 
ingl>s lioni the dry cactus plains along the Rio Grande to the rank jungles 
on the Guatemalan border. Though a very mountainous country, it is sur- 
pnsingiy lertile, and can produce crops as dil^erent as wheat and rubber. 
No land is more splendidly endowed with mineral wealth. Cortes and his 
Spanish adventurers came to Mexico for gold; they found plenty of it, and 
silver in far greater abundance. More recently, fortune-hunters sought oil 
along the Gulf of Mexico, and often acquired wealth only less fabulous than 
tliat of the Aztecs whom Cortes despoiled. As a republic Mexico is not much 
more tlian a hundred years uld,^ and there are still serious problems to be 
solved ])eforc the Indian and Spanish elements of her population can be 

welded into a true democracy. 


M EXK'( ) is a land of strange ex- 
tremes, where dirt and cleanli- 
ness, poverty and riches, ignorance 
and culture are to be found side by side. 
'I'be very landscape is rich in contrast, for 
tbe variation in altitude of this balf- 
ti'U])ical country is so great that the soil 
will produce every fruit grown between 
the Arctic Circle and the Rquator. In the 
low valleys one finds wide fields of .sugar- 
cane, and on the mountain slopes fields 
of wheat. The mining country is very 
broken an<l rocky, with scarcely a sign 
of vegetation. There arc dense jungles 
in the south, and vast cattle ranges in the 
arid northern regions, llnth the I’acific 
coast and the shores of the Gulf of 
.Mexico arc hot and sandy, but inland 
ri.ses a great plateau five thousand feet 
high, spotted with lakes large and small, 
and topped by snowy volcanoes. Only 
two mountains on the continent arc 
higher than Orizaba, which measures 
well over 18,000 feet. Mexico had in 
ancient times a remarkable civilization. 
It possesses amazing ruiirs of temples, 
tombs and palaces, and pyramid.s that 
rival those of Egypt, Essentially an 
Indian land, it repre.scnts a combination 
of that ancient culture and the European 
civilization which the Spaniards brought. 
Added to these elements is the influence 
of present-day industrial life, so that 
modern Mexico presents an extraor- 
dinarily interesting picture. 

Before the Spani.sh conque.st, northern 
Mexico was inhabited by pueblo Indians 


like the tribes of .Vrizona and New 
Mexico. In Yucatan the Mayas from 
Guatemala built many great cities, of 
which the most famous was Chichen 
Itza, founded in the sixth century. Its 
terraced temples and colonnades are orna- 
mented with boldly carved sculptures and 
strange hieroglyphics. The Mayas kept 
manuscript records too, and developed a 
literature. They were skilled craftsmen 
and accurate astronomers. Different 
tribes in turn occupied the Valley of 
Mexico on the central ]>lateau, or mesa. 
Among the earlie.st were the Toltecs, 
whose great buildings remain to baffle 
archtcologists. At San Jiian Teotihuacan 
near Mexico City are colossal pyramids 
and temi-)les, ruins of a great city which 
may well have existed before the Toltecs. 
1 'hc Aztecs later became rulers of the 
tableland, ah.sorbing much of the earlier 
culture. The chief defect of their elab- 
orate, organized civilization was a body 
of religious principles based on human 
sacrifice. But they were handicapped in 
two other ways. They had no beasts 0i 
Imrden, and they did not know how to 
.smell iron, though they used gold, silver, 
bronze and stone very .skillKllly, while 
their feather-work was surpassingly 
beautiful. 

When Hernando Cortes landed near 
Vera Cruz in 1519 he had less than .seven 
hundred soldiers, and it is amazing to 
learn that such a liandful could overthrow 
the powerful Aztec empire. But the in- 
vaders were greedy for gold, and had 




heard tempting tales of Mexico’s wealth. 
Moreover they were desperate, for Cor- 
tes had scuttled his ships behind him. He 
had horses and firearms, and the natives 
thought he was a god. Then, too, the 
Indians were divided among themselves ; 
some of the tribes hated their despotic 
emperor, Montezuma, and so Cortes found 
allies who helped him reach Me.xico City. 
Montezuma himself was afraid of the 
Spaniards, and Cortes boldly captured 
him. At that the empire began to 
crumble. After a few years of fierce 
cruel fighting the rich country was con- 
quered and plundered, Mexico became 
the colony of New Spain, and the bar- 
baric splendor of the Aztecs disappeared. 

The early priests and friars worked un- 
tiringly to Christianize and educate the 
Indians ; there is scarcely a village which 
does ^ not have its ancient, crumbling 
Spanish church, for nine thousand were 
built during the colonial period. In fact 
more churches were built than the people 
could afford, and the Indians were not 
very well off. They had to labor in the 


silver and gold mines aiul they lived under 
miserable conditions, for the Spani:>ti 
rulers were more interested in enriching 
the mother country than in caring for tlu’ 
welfare of the pe(»[ile. f'!ven the creoles, 
the Spaniards bom in Mexico, fell them- 
.selve.s niistreate<I by the governmi'iit. 
There was alrea<Iy much <Useonient in 
the country when the ideas of the t'rench 
Revolution and Napoleon’s compiot of 
Si)ain broke up the .Spanish h'mjtire. 

The first two revolutionary fnjthursts 
in New Spain were led by priests. Hidalgo 
and Morelo.s, and catne tf» nothing, f'.nt 
in 1822 the colony achieved in«U*pendejjce 
and Augu.stin <le Ittirbide was chosen 
emperor: he ruled less than a year liefore 
a republic was pniclairned. I'lien begati 
a tumultuous period for Mexico. Dif- 
ferent generals fought for i«>wer, and 
none succeeded in keeping it If mg. I'rom 
1829 to 1862 the republic hafl fifty presi- 
dent.s. The great state of le.xas sects le.l 
from the Mexican union in am! 

joined the United States nine years later. 
That brought on the Mexican W'ar, in 


MARVELOUS MEXICO 


which Mexico lost a vast stretch of ter- 
ritory north of the Rio Grande. Then 
French troops, which had landed under 
pretense oE collecting debts, overthrew 
the republic and had Archduke Maxi- 
milian of Austria proclaimed emperor, 
but as soon as the French soldiers left, 
Maximilian was deposed and executed. 

From iSG/.whcn Maximilian died, there 
was considerable unrest until 1S76, when 
General Jk)rfirio Diaz became president, 
but was jiractically dictator until 191 t. 
He maintained order at all costs, and 
soon foreign ca])italists ventured to lend 
money to the government, to build rail- 
roads and invest in mining properties. 
But eventually signs of discontent began 
to ai)]icar. There was dissatisfaction over 
the way land was concentrated in large 
estates, so that the peasants were forced 
to work for the great landowners at 
starvation wages. Many people thought 


Diaz too autocratic, and more solicitous 
for the interests of foreigners than for 
those of his own people. Revolution 
broke out, and he resigned. 

Almost ever since, Mexico has been 
torn by rival factions. The disorder has 
occasioned serious disputes with the 
United States, and the new constitution 
adopted in 1917 is disliked by foreigners 
on account of the clauses declaring the 
government to be the owner of all min- 
erals below the surface. In 1938, the 
])roperty of the large foreign oil com- 
]mnies was taken over, though compensa- 
tion was promised. Large tracts of land 
owned by foreigners were also taken 
over. The constitution also destroyed 
many of the rights of the Catholic Church 
and confiscated churches, schools and 
hospitals. All foreign-born j^riests were 
later expelled. However, within the last 
few years, relations between the Church 



C. Mabor Hodges** 

THE MARIMBA IS A SMALL ORCHESTRA IN ITSELF 


Music is a passion with the Mexicans, and every town plaza has its bandstand for eve- 
ning concerts. The marimba is a more primitive instrument than the brasses used in band 
concerts, but when skillfully played it is exceedingly effective. The wooden sound boxes 
give resonance to the tones produced by striking the strips of hardwood. 
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ON THE GREAT MESA THE CACTUS GROWS EVERYWHERE 


The strange silhouettes of many different cactus plants are a part of the Mexican land- 
scape. To the peons the cactus is a godsend; it provides some shade for their thatched 
huts, and hedges of the organ variety line the village roads. From the prickly leaves 
they get fruit which they call “tunas” — little round cool globules, like jelly inside. 


and the State have greatly improved; 
many churches have been reopened. Since 
1924 the government has been able to put 
down revolts, and it is to be hoped that 
conditions in the turbulent country will 
improve in the future. 

The majorit3’- of the people are Indians 
and mestizos, which indicates the im- 
portance of the Indian inheritance. The 
Indians are a short, sturdy race with rich 
golden-brown skin, very thick black hair, 
bright black eyes and strong white teeth. 
There are many different tribes, with 
varying characteristics. Some are excit- 
able, others sullen and moody ; all are 
strong and patient, and on the whole un- 
responsive to strangers and alien institu- 
tions. That is one reason why it is so 
difficult to organize a really democratic 
pvernment in Mexico: the millions of 
illiterate peasants do not understand the 
idea. They have always done as they 
were told. They are content to live in 
their mud and thatch huts, weaving blan- 
kets, making pottery, or cultivating a bit 


of ground for a living, just as they did 
when IMontezuma was emperor. They 
live in constant terror of outlaws, and of 
revolutionary troops who may press men 
into service, or loot and destroy a village 
because it has supported the government 
army. So the poor Indians find it safest 
to keep out of sight when possible, and 
say nothing. Government to them usually 
means something to fear. With wise ad- 
ministration perhaps this will no longer 
be the case ; even now there are signs of 
encouragement. The new land laws are 
giving the peon a chance to make a living 
on his own land, and some tribes show 
great promise. For example, the Zapotecs 
are stimulated by the memory of their 
great leader, Benito Juarez, who as 
President accomplished many reforms, 
and'thfey should play a large part in the 
country’s development. Most Mexican 
Indians possess musical and artistic tal- 
ent. Bright colors are a passion with 
them, and the great painters of Mexico 
to-day all reflect Indian genius and spirit. 
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PEDDLING FIREWOOD IN A MEXICAN STREET 

Wood and charcoal are the two fu'els most used in Mexican homes, for furnace fires are 
unknown in this mild climate. Many houses have no chimneys even, for charcoal makes 
little smoke. This peddler, with his bright black eyes and Indian features, looks too small 
for his load, but the Mexican i>eon is wiiy and strong, if not very tall. 
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HORSEMEN ON THE ROAD, NOT FAR FROM MEXICO ciTY°'"‘'”'^°""' 
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A FEAST DAY IN THE PRETTY LITTLE TOWN OF SAN ANTONE 

In tliis sunny climate almost every peon wears a white cotton suit, and throws a blanket or 
serape over his shoulders to keep out the chilly morning air of the high plateau. Mexican peons 
still rifng to some of their ancient Indian beliefs,' but are nevertheless very devout Catholics 
anH observe many holidays. The famous Cuernavaca pottery is made in San Antone. 
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MEXICAN CABALLERO IN GALA DRESS 

This gentleman is a rancher come to town to display 
his beautiful horse. He wears his best sombrero, and the 
braid on his jacket is silver, like the coins down the seams 
of his tight trousers. His big silver spurs do not show. 


But there is also a Spanish background. 
The language is Spanish ; the architecture 
of churches and city houses is reminiscent 
of Spain, as are the popularity of bull 
fights and man}" little customs such as the 
strict chaperonage of upper-class women. 
In the old cities of the provinces — Puebla, 
or Oaptaca-^lovely girls still wear lace 
mantillas, and high combs, and never go 
out unaccompanied by an older woman. 
The [Mexican of Spanish blood is cere- 
monious, proud and polite, with a flair 
for the arts. He is intellectual, has the 
Latin sense of culture and enthusiasm for 
id^, but lacks great practical energy. 


The large mestizo class, 
which has resulted from the 
mingling of Spanish and Indian 
blood, is rapidly becoming the 
dominant Mexican type. It is 
the mestizo to whom we refer 
when we speak of the “average 
IMexican” — ^whether he be peon 
or wealthy rancher. This every- 
day IMexican is a very contented 
and sometimes lazy being. Noth- 
ing seems to him so important 
that it cannot be put off till to- 
morrow. Yet he has decided 
ability, and it is he, more than 
anyone else, who is making the 
modern Mexico. 

JMany mestizos are cattle-men 
owboys and small ranchers. 
Millions of acres are devoted to 
stock farms, from Coahuila on 
the Texas border to Yucatan in 
the south. Most of the cattle, 
horses, sheep and goats have 
been bred from those intro- 
duced by the Spaniards long 
ago. The cowboy, or vaquero, 
is a striking figure on his wiry 
little pony. He uses a cumber- 
some wooden saddle and large 
stirrups, wears enormous spurs 
and an immense, overshadowing 
sombrero. When he comes 
into town from the hacienda, 
he dresses up magnificently and 
rides his best horse. 

The word “hacienda” means 
an estate and its dwelling-house 
and buildings. Some haciendas are very 
big and on them thousands of peons, or 
laborers, may be housed ; but the housing 
problem does not trouble the Mexican 
overmuch. A brick hut fifteen feet 
square is often thought adequate for a 
family, of peons, no matter how numerous 
they may be. Little furniture is required, 
for they live chiefly out of doors and 
sleep not on beds but on palm-leaf mats. 
All around the buildings are the plan- 
tations which furnish food for the es- 
tablishment, and beyond stretch the 
grazing grounds, mile upon mile. 

An amazing variety of crops will grow 
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FRUIT-SELLER IN THE MARKET PLACE OF AGUASCALIENtES^ ^ ^ 

“Aguascalientes” is Spanish for hot springs, and this name has been given to a city and a 
state of Mexico because of the medicinal springs there. One may bathe in blue running 
water of any temperature, and the public baths are always crowded. Aguascalientes is a 
sunny town of low bright-painted houses' famous, for its pottery and its linpin drawn-work.- 
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© Cutler 

TEHUANA WOMAN IN NATIV^E COSTUME 


The Indians on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, in the Mexi- 
can tropics, are remarkable for grace and good looks, and 
the women hold a much better position than those of other 
tribes. The headdress is made of frilled lace. 


in different parts of JMexico, and there is 
really but one limit to the agricultural de- 
velopment possible. That is the amount 
of money available for farm machinery 
'and irrigation purposes. Water is very 
scarce on the mesa, and irrigation works 
are expensive. But the most arid, dusty 
and unproimsing stretch of land, where 
nothing thrives except cactus and coarse 
grass, may be transformed by water into 
fertile fields of cotton, sugar, wheat or 
com. 

Com grows everywhere, and is the 
chief food of the people. They bake flat 
tortillas or “pancakes” of corn bread, with 
which they eat brown beans and meat stew 
highly seasoned with chili peppers. Ta- 
males are pieces of pork or chicken en- 
cased in ground com, and wrapped in com 


husks while they cook. Wheat 
bread is unusual, for wheat 
can only be grown in the cooler 
mountainous districts. Coffee, 
cacao and tobacco thrive on the 
slopes of the great plateau, 
while in the lowlands are cot- 
ton fields, rice plots, green 
seas of sugar-cane, and even 
rubber plantations. Products 
as different as alfalfa and va- 
nilla are increasingly im- 
portant. The maguey plant 
furnishes the peon with a va- 
riety of products : thatch for 
his hut, fibre for twine, mo- 
lasses, vinegar, and pulque, a 
fermented liquor similar to 
beer. 

The government is trying to 
encourage the small farmer. 
Since the Revolution, there 
has been a limit to the nurnber 
of acres one man may own, 
and the surplus from huge old 
estates is being divided among 
peons, and among villages 
which used to own plots of 
land in common. 

Peonage was little different 
from slavery, since the labor- 
ers always owed money at the 
hacienda store, and were not 
allowed to leave their master 
when they were in debt to him. If they la- 
bored in the mines, their lot was still more 
miserable. They were worked to the limit, 
and^ callously kept underground in the 
terrible heat for long hours. Sometimes, 
in desperation, the Indians flooded the 
mines or set fire to the wooden shoring, 
thus causing a cave-in and killing them- 
selves. To-day Americans own most of 
the mines and have introduced modern 
machinery, so that the rocky valleys about 
Guanajuato and Pachuca resound with the 
noise of stamp mills. Down in the shafts 
peon labor is as indispensable as ever, but 
since the Revolution and the organization 
of labor unions, working conditions are 
better, 

Mexico produces over one-third of the 
world’s silver supply, and the value of the 



ANY DAY IS WASH DAY IN THIS CONVENTILLO 

A “conventillo” is the Mexican equivalent for a tenement house. Mexico City is badly 
over-crowded in the poorer sections, so that peons live in very close quarters. Every dark 
little room around this patio houses a whole family, and the women are lucky to have a 
place in which to do the wash. Water has to be brought from the fountain in the street. 


metals taken from her mines in the last 
four hundred years is estimated at five 
billion dollars. The state of Zacatecas 
alone produces 'silver to the value of sev- 
eral millions every year. Chihuahua is 
richer yet. Often silver is found mixed 
with other metals. In the mines of San 
Luis Potosi gold, silver and lead are inter- 
mingled. Gold is rarely found alone, and 
there is much less of it. Lower California, 
that long, narrow, arid peninsula off the 
west coast, is a gold-mining state. Sonora, 
on the Arizona border, has great deposits 
of copper. There are useful metals like 
manganese and mercury, and precious 
stones — opals, turquoises, amethysts, em- 
eralds. Iron is abundant in Oaxaca and 
Vera Cruz, but Durango possesses a great 
iron mountain, the Cerro del Mercado. Its 
contents have been estimated at five hun- 
dred million tons, and the ore tests almost 


70 per cent pure. Anthracite coal, un- 
fortunately, is scarce in proportion, and 
the lack of it hinders industrial develop- 
ment. But hydro-electricity can be used 
in default of steam power, and Elexico 
has great water power resources. The 
cotton mills of delightful Guadalajara, 
for instance, are run by current generated 
at the falls of Juanacatlan near by. Tex- 
tile mills head the list of Mexican manu- 
facturing plants, and the factory system 
is gaining ground, which affects somewhat 
the traditional hand industries. As it in- 
creases in extent, it brings with it new 
labor problems to solve. 

The greatest single industry, which 
has had more publicity, offered more 
quick fortunes and caused more trouble 
than any other, is oil. The fields of Ta- 
maulipas and Vera Cruz have been .de- 
veloped since 1901. Up to now, they have 

IS 



© Ewing Galloway 

A BLAZING PETROLEUM WELL IN THE STATE OF VERA CRUZ 

Petroleum is one of the principal sources of Mexican wealth and it is found aU along the 
Gulf coast. The Amatlan oil fields shown here are in the state of Vera Cruz. When a 
gusher is struck, the fire menace is very great. One well, the Dos Bocas, burned for two 
months, consuming one hundred thousand barrels of oil every day before it was put out. 


produced over two billion barrels of oil. 
The peak year was 1921, when production 
reached 193,397,000 barrels. Since that 
year, many wells have ceased to flow and 
production declined, but has revived. Al- 
though much oil land remains to be de- 
veloped, it is likely that the process will in 
the future be less spectacular. 

Tampico is the great oil port, but almost 
every other Mexican product passes 
through historic Vera Cruz, the key to 
Mexico ever since Cortes sailed into its 
harbor. Pirates of the Caribbean always 
kept a hopeful eye on Vera Cruz, for the 
^Mexican ships of the annual treasure fleet 
sailed from there for Spain. It is on the 
edge of the Ivlexican tropics. A little 
further south at the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, where less than two hundred miles 
separates the Atlantic from the Pacific, 
the Trans-Isthmian railroad cuts its way 
through veritable jungle. Swamps and 
forests shelter deadly snakes, jaguars, al- 
ligators, parrots and gaily colored birds 
of all kinds. 

/ Very different from Tehuantepec is 


Mexico City. The capital has a location 
unsurpassed for beauty, pleasant climate 
and romantic interest. It lies in a valley 
seventy-five hundred feet above the Gulf, 
with volcanoes on all sides. When the 
Aztecs migrated there, most of the valley 
was under water and they built their city 
on small islands in the lake. By now the 
big lake has been partly drained, leaving 
six- smaller ones. Low, solid masonry 
houses stretch out over twenty square 
miles of this reclaimed land, and shelter 
nearly a million people. Skyscrapers are 
conspicuous by their absence, but in speedy 
transportation and high prices Mexico 
City almost outdoes New York. Taxis, 
trucks and private cars race past each 
other along the Avenida de Francisco I. 
Madero, where all the expensive shops are 
located. The city’s most beautiful street, 
the Paseo de la Reforma, was laid out by 
the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian. 
Bordered with a double row of trees, it 
extends straight to Chapultepec Park on 
the outskirts. Maximilian and his wife 
Carlotta also helped to restore and em- 
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^____^ © Underwood & Underwood 

QUEER PLANT FROM WHOSE LEAVES ROPE-FIBRE IS MADE 

thehenequen plantations cover acres of dry soil. The long spiked leaves furnish 
a fibre called sisal hernp which is exported to the United States in huge quantities and used 
to make rope and t^e. Ropes of sisal withstand dampness better than those made from 
ordinary nemp. rhe plant is an agave, one of many species which flourish in Mexico. 
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MULES BRINGING BAULKS OF MAHOGANY FROM THE FOREST 

The great forests of- Mexico produce cabinet woods, dyewoods and building timber.^ From 
the lowland jungles come mahogany and rosewood, from the high mountain slopes, pine, oak 
and chestnut. The forests are estimated to cover twenty million acres. The low thick 
jungles of the Yucatan peninsula furnish chicle for the chewing gum sold in the United States. 
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MEXICO’S MOST BEAUTIFUL VOLCANO is Popocatepetl, dominat- dot the lovely valley. “Popocatepetl” means “Smoking Mountain." 

ing the great Valley of Mexico. This view across the green cornfields Aztec legend says that Old Popo was a god, and the neighboring volcano 

was taken from the old Spanish church in the village of Ozumba. About of Ixtaccihuatl was “The White Woman,” his wife. Snowy Popocatepetl 

forty miles north of the volcano is Mexico City, among the lakes which is nearly 18,000 feet high, and Ixtaccihuatl but a little lower. 




MARJ'ELOUS MEXICO 
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A PEON BABY VIEWS THE WORLD 

This woman is very poor, but her black-eyed baby looks 
unusually well cared for. Most peon youngsters scramble 
about without clothes until half-grown. The mother's blue 
febosa is worn as inevitably as a man’s sombrero. 


hellish the Palace of Chapultepec, which 
stands on a high rock in the midst of the 
cj'press park. It is now the home of the 
President, and from its tiled porches one 
may look back over the city, over flat 
house roofs and tall church towers, to the 
green valley, bright lakes and snow- 
covered mountains beyond. The two 
greatest volcanoes of all are the twin 
peaks, Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl. 

The Plaza de la Constitucion was the 
heart of the city in Aztec da3’'s, as now. 
On one side is the National Palace, and 
the ■ great Cathedral stands on the spot 
where iMontezuma’s priests offered sacri- 
fice to the fearful god of war. Cprtes 
tore down the temple when he sacked the 
Aztec city, and in its place rise the twin 
towers of the largest and oldest church 
in North America. 

The plaza itself looks modem. Lines of 
stre^ cars discharge passengers from the 


residential districts ; men in 
business suits are more numer- 
ous than hacendados in riding 
costume ; we see as many mod- 
ern dresses and hats as mantil- 
las. But always there are the 
peons, di'essed in rags or white 
cotton suits as the case may be, 
the men wearing bright blan- 
kets and the women wrapped 
in dark shawls called rebosas. 
]Many come in from the 
countryside to work as ser- 
vants in the massivd'^ stone 
houses which line the better 
streets. It is customary to em- 
ploy three or four servants in 
quite small households, and as 
many as forty in large ones. 
The Mexican servant cannot 
be induced to do anything ex- 
cept his or her own particular 
job. If we were to ask the 
doorman to scrub the floor or 
the cook to make the beds, we 
should probably be told “No es 
costumbre” (It is not the cus- 
tom). The housekeeper does 
the marketing, and a shrewd 
bargainer she is. 

Peons go to market not so 
much to buy and sell as to talk and bargain 
and enjoy themselves in so doing. Hence 
the markets are a great feature of the 
country, and whole families come in to a 
market town along the dusty roads from 
the hills. They bring graceful earthen- 
ware jars, palm-leaf mats and reed bas- 
kets; the panniers on their little donkeys 
carry wood and charcoal, tomatoes, corn 
and eggs. The market building becomes 
a colorful jumble of people and merchan- 
dise. Around a pool of water in the mid- 
dle the flower-women display their bright 
nosegays. These people have a passionate 
joj' in flowers. There are exotic tropical 
blooms — orchids in profusion, and ma- 
donna lilies — ^and flowers familiar in 
cooler countries — marigolds, pinks, blue 
larkspur and roses of all colors, yellow 
poppies, pansies and heliotrope. 

We may buy produce — fruits, vege- 
tables, poultry — or hand-manufactured 


CLUTTERED DOORYARD OF A MEXICAN POTTER’S HOME*°^'” 

Pottery was a fine art in prehistoric IMexico, and the Spanish priests encouraged it. They 
taught the Indians how to make different kinds of earthenware. The state of Puebla is 
noted for its tiles, and Guadalajara for its water-jars. With very simple tools this man 
makes graceful jars and dishes of all shapes, and bakes them in the round kiln. 


Corona 

FRUIT FROM LAKE XOCHIMILCO FOR THE MARKETS OF MEXICO CITY 



The “floating islands” of Lake Xochimilco are garden patches separated by canals. Once 
they actually floated, being rafts of tree trunks covered with soil and anchored in shallow 
water. Through the years enough silt has collected to change them into real islands, where 
grow flowers, fruits and vegetables. Canoes and pleasure boats crowd the canals. 
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\TATrT'V’'<^ ‘ EWING GALLOWAY 

perennial job of this Indian woman, and she spends hours 
tnfHil K the two stones in front of her. When the dough is finally ready, she 

5 ^hich she bakes on the griddle 

while juan watches hungrily and wishes that the tortillas were already done 
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GAY SERAPES AND WIDE SOMBREROS add color to the crowded felt or ]>lush and cost as much as forty dollars. These Indians wen 
scene on a Mexico City street when country Indians come in to town, cheaiier ones woven of .straw hut none tlie less jnecious in thi‘ir (nvner.s 
The scrape is a woolen blanket with a slit in the middle which turns it eyes, for his sombrero is enormously important to a Mexican’s lijiDuiness 
into a highly aseful garment. Some Mexican sombreros arc of heavy and the poorest man wears the i)est one he can alYord * 


MARVELOUS MEXICO 


rirticle?. Pottery, leather-work and weav- 
ir.g are aiicier.t trades. The leather-maker 
win fit a. pair of sandals while we wait. 
His whole stock-in-trade is very simple, 
consisting of some scraps of leather, a 
few thongs, and a sharp curved knife. 
Down another aisle are piles of the bright- 
patterned serapes, or blankets, and next 
the high-crowned hats — the sombreros. 

Through the crowd wanders the water- 
carrier, a very important personage in 
arid parts of the land. The candy-man 
walks about carrying his tray on his 
head, proclaiming his wares in a monot- 
onous song that varies as little as his 
toothsome stock. Another busy person is 
the letter-writer, with ink-pot and pen on 
a small table, who is alwa3"s willing and 
eager to write a letter of any description. 
He symbolizes one of JMexico's great 
problems — education. 


\\hthin the last few years great changes 
have come over Mexico. A determined 
effort has been made to further education 
among the people and thus to make the citi- 
zens of the country more capable of self- 
government. The government has founded 
many new schools in the rural districts as 
well as in the more thickly settled parts of 
the country. Almost always the Indians 
welcome the chance to learn, and children 
come to school when there is one. The 
new agricultural schools exert great in- 
fluence in the rural districts, for they teach 
the Indian how to make his land more 
productive and his crops more profitable. 

Mexico's natural resources, as we have 
seen, are almost boundless. Once the 
millions of Mexicans are able to take an 
active, intelligent part in their country's 
development, Mexico will become one of 
the great nations of the world. 


MtXICO: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTRY 

Bounded north by the United States, west 
by the Pacific Ocean, south by the Pacific, 
Guatemala and British Honduras, east by the 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. Area, 
763,944 square miles. Population (1942), 20,- 
625,826, 15% of which were white, 28% Indian 
and 55% mestizo. 

COJ^ERNMENT 

By the Constitution of 1917, a federated re- 
public (Repiiblica Mexicmia) of 28 states, 3 
territories and Federal District. National Con- 
gress is bicameral: Senators elected for 6 years, 
Deputies for 3 years. President elected for 
6 years and is assisted by a cabinet. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture, mining and stock-raising are the 
chief industries. 12,000,000 acres (of 275,000,000 
arable acres) under cultivation : much irriga- 
tion necessary; at close of 1941, 65,000,000 
acres bad been redistributed as part of tiie agra- 
rian reform. Chief crops : com, wheat, beans, 
sugar, rice, chick-peas, tomatoes and other win- 
ter vegetables for United States consumption ; 
also coffee, cotton, bananas, tobacco and sisal- 
hemp (about 50% of the world’s supply). The 
most important forest product is chicle from 
\ucatan and Quintana Roo. There are 25,000,000 
acres of forests containing pine, spruce, cedar, 
mahogany, logwood and rosewood. Livestock 
numbers about 28,797,7^2. Mexico produced 
84,900,000 fine ounces of silver in 1942 (about 
40% of the world’s production). Gold, lead, 
zinc and copper are also mined. The amount of 
petroleum produced in 1943 was 33, 500,000 bar- 
rels. In 1938 the government expropriated all 


foreign-owned oil properties, a $450,000,000 in- 
vestment, as a step in the “Mexicanization'' of 
industry. Imports : flour, lard and other food- 
stuffs, mineral ^ oils, shoes, ^ textiles, iron and 
steel, building timber, machinery, tools, railroad 
equipment, automobiles, chemicals. Exports : 
silver, lead, copper, zinc, petroleum, sisal, cot- 
ton, coffee, vegetables, chicle. Manufactures: 
textiles, shoes, tobacco, glassware, leather-work. 

COMMUNICA TIONS 

Main ports, Vera Cruz and Tampico on Gulf 
of Mexico. Railway mileage, 15,044. Highway 
mileage, 43,614. Airplane service between Mex- 
ico City and Tampico and Tuxpan as well as 
over other routes. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

Church and state separate and all religions 
tolerated. .Catholicism y^ell-nigh. universal; 
priests are named by the ^bishops-, and .must 
register with the government in order to be 
licensed. No ecclesiastical body can hold 
landed property. 

Education free and compulsory, and secular in 
all state controlled schools. In 1943 there were 
I 5»740 schools of all grades, including 180 sec- 
ondary, 15,531 elementary and 29 industrial and 
commercial schools. Ranches, mills, mines and 
other concerns must maintain schools for em- 
ployees and their children. There are 10 uni- 
versities. 

CHIEF TOWNS 

Mexico City, the capital, 1,464,556 ; Guada- 
lajara, 228,049; Monterrey, 180,942; Puebla, 
137,324; Merida, 98,334; Leon, 86,089. 



Through Six Republics 

Mixed Races and Tropical Lands of Central America 

Long before Columbus sighted the coast of Honduras in 1502. or Balboa 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama at Darien, there were wonderful native civili- 
zations in. Central America. Ruined cities built by the Mayas are still hidden 
away in the jungles of Guatemala and Honduras. The Spaniards subjugated 
more or less thoroughly the various Indian groups, and impressed upon them 
the Catholic religion and some European civilization. The republics of 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Panama — as well 
as the tiny colony of British Honduras — are all inhabited by Spanish-speaking 
peoples of mixed Indian, Spanish and Negro origin. The admixture of races 
has both retarded and advanced the development of this lush tropical region 

rich in natural products. 


C ENTRAL AMERICA, that narrow 
and tortuous stretch of land that 
forms the connecting link between 
the continents of North and South 
America, is one of the world’s centres of 
volcanic activity. No equal space on the 
earth possesses so many extinct and ac- 
tive volcanoes. Life in a volcanic country 
means that one can never be quite certain 
that the house may not collapse suddenly, 
or a mountain peak burst into flame. 
Santa Maria volcano in Guatemala was al- 
ways looked upon as extinct, but in 1902 
it suddenly broke into violent eruption 
and an area of two thousand square miles 
was strewn with ashes and pumice stone, 
ruining houses and plantations and killing 
hundreds of people. In the same year 
there was an earth tremor that lasted for 
nearly a minute, and eight important, 
flourishing cities were' ruined in those 
seconds of horror. 

The volcanic ridges of Central America 
run from northwest to southeast, keeping 
close to the Pacific coast. At Panama 
the mountains are lower and the narrow 
peninsula is twisted almost due east and 
west, so that Balboa was led to call the 
Pacific the South Sea. The low shores 
of the Caribbean from British Honduras 
to Panama are covered with mangrove 
swamps and jungle ; they are the “hot 
lands” where mosquitoes swarm and fever 
threj^tens. Here are primeval forests rich 
in cabinet woods and dyewoods of every 
description. The golden-red mahogany 
flowers blossom among the scarlet clusters 
of magnificent big ceiba trees. Down 


beneath the thick branches lianas and 
creepers weave a dense impenetrable net- 
work of undergrowth, and ferns grow 
twenty feet high. Brilliant orchids with 
long jagged waxen petals grow in pro- 
fusion ; one could pick armfuls and not 
be able to tell where the flowers came 
from. Red parrots, greenish-blue tro- 
gons with tails three feet long, white 
egrets, toucans with bright bills, vari- 
colored woodpeckers and jewel-like hum- 
ming-birds add to the luxuriant beauty 
of the jungle. .Alligators swarm in the 
rivers; there are plenty of snakes, and 
countless insects. In the rainy season the 
forest is almost impassable, and this con- 
dition prevails for several months in sum- 
mer. Among the hills, from April to 
December, the rains take the form of a 
hard shower every afternoon, with fine 
clear weather the rest of the day. 

The soil is unbelievably fertile. When 
cleared and properly drained to eliminate 
the menace of fever and make cultivation 
possible, it produces good sugar-cane, and 
bananas by the million. This important 
fruit is now grown in most districts within 
quick reach of tidewater and the fast 
steamers which rush the green bunches 
to North American markets. In Panama 
and Honduras bananas are the chief 
crop. 

As one goes inland from the Caribbean 
the land rises. River valltys cut through 
broad uneven wooded highlands three 
thousand feet and more above sea level. 
There are fine grazing-grounds for cattle 
and horses. As- in Mexico, patches of 
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AT COP AN in Honduras there are some remarkable ruins of ancient Maya buildings, 
elaborately car%'ed with figures, symbols and mythological designs. The figure above rep- 
resents some god, splendidly isolated among the remnants of that mysterious civilization 
which dates back to at least 613 B. C., the year the Mayas began to keep their calendar. 
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BEAUTIFUL LAKE ATITLAN lies in the south of Guatemala, nearly of the country makes it liable to cartluiuakes as well as eruptions, yet 

six thousand feet above sea level, with the volcano of Atitlan brooding such is human persistence and the force of habit that the Indians cul- 

over it Like many volcanic lakes, it is very deep, and there are places tivate their cornfields not only on the border of the lake but almost at 

where one cannot find bottom with a thousand-foot line. The formation the edge of the volcano’s crater, high up among the misty white clouds. 


ONLY SMALL SHIPS CAN ENTER BELIZE HARBOR 

The capital of British Honduras is Belize, famous as the rendezvous of the buccaneers 
who terrorized the Caribbean Sea during a large part of the seventeenth century. The 
reef-bound harbor gave them sure shelter from pursuit, for large ships cannot cross the 
reef at all and even the smallest boat will be wrecked without a skillful pilot. 


corn provide the staple food of the people. 
Cacao plantations flourish, the orange- 
yellow pods clustering on each tree trunk, 
and coffee berries show red against the 
glossy green foliage of the carefully 
tended trees. Coffee grows high up the 
mountainsides, thriving on the rich vol- 
canic ash which forms much of the soil. 
Unless a “fire-mountain” is decidedly ac- 
tive, its slopes are' covered with forests 
and farms to the very edge of the crater. 

One volcano after another lifts its 
beautiful cone in the jagged skyline of the 
mountain ■ range. If one should fly from 
Mexico City to Panama, one would find 
the course sprinkled with volcanic peaks. 
The' country - is so rough, mountainous 
and heavily - wooded that railroad con- 
struction. is very difficult and aeroplanes 
offer much the easiest means of trans- 
portation. Air service is now established 
throughout Central America, and is con- 
stantly being improved-. It should have 
important effects on all the countries, 
bringing villages, which have been practi- 
cally isolated in the mountains for cen- 
turies, close to civilization. There are 
towns where the only way to take any- 
thing to market is to carry it, and the 
Indians are trained from childhood until 
they are able to bear loads of two hundred 
pounds up and down steep trails. 


The Indians are descended from dif- 
ferent tribes which inhabited the country 
in ancient times. Tlie Mayas were the 
most remarkable, as tliey had a great em- 
pire in Guatemala, Salvador and parts of 
Honduras and Mexico. The jungle now 
grows over the massive stone ruins of their 
cities, and archteologists study the carved 
inscriptions to discover more of their fas- 
cinating history. Other tribes, such as 
the Mosquito Indians of the Nicaraguan 
coast and the San Bias Indians of Pan- 
ama, were much less civilized. 

The Spaniards had conquered all these 
different peoples by 1524. White men 
came as rulers, the Indians were enslaved, 
and a mestizo class grew up. (Mestizos, 
or ladinos, are of mixed Indian and Itu- 
ropean blood.) The Catholic religion 
was adopted by the Indians, and the 
priests built many a beautiful big church. 
Spanish rule lasted about three hundred 
years, when -Central America revolted 
along with Mexico. For a time the ter- 
ritory (except for Panama) was united, 
but after 1839 different provinces 
separated. Panama was part of the Re- 
public of Colombia until 1903, when the 
little isthmus state became independent. 
All of ^ the tiny republics have suffered 
from civil wars and unwise government. 
It is very difficult for countries peopled by 



THROUGH SIX REPUBLICS 


such different races as the Indian, the 
Spanish and the Negro to learn in a short 
time how to govern themselves, when for 
centuries they have been used to obeying 
absolute rulers. The Spaniards have 
never encouraged popular education, and 
as a result many of the people are still 
exceedingly superstitious and ignorant. 
But there are signs of progress even in 
the most backward districts, and capital in 
the form of loans from wealthier nations 
is helping to develop these lands which 
are so rich in themselves. 

Guatemala is progressive in more than 
one way. It has better roads and more 
miles of railway. The old university is 
the apex of an ambitious educational sys- 
tem which needs better financial support 
before it can be widely effective. Guate- 
mala is about the size of Portugal, and 
few portions of the globe can show such 


extreme variations in altitude or greater 
climatic contrasts. The hot damp at- 
mosphere of either coast is wholly dif- 
ferent from the delightful invigorating 
air of Guatemala City, the capital, five 
thousand feet above the sea. The former 
capital was called Antigua Guatemala and 
was the greatest, finest city in North 
America before an earthquake destroyed 
it in 1773. The shattered walls of 
churches, convents and palaces still sug- 
gest its ancient grandeur, though Indians 
live in squalor among the ruins. ' The 
present city stands some miles to the east, 
in a valley overshadowed by volcanoes. 
The beauty of the situation gives no hint 
of the danger which seems always to men- 
ace the capital, yet in 1917 the city was 
torn to pieces by another earthquake. A 
hundred thousand people were made 
homeless and scarcely a wall was left 



WHERE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ARE UNKNOWN 

Indian market-women of Guatemala sell everything by the bunch or the handful — ^two, 
or three eggs and several ears of corn, a few beans, a bundle of sticks for firewood, a 
couple of papayas, and so on. They always ask more than they expect to receive, but at 
that the prices are unbelievably low. Their cotton blouses are beautifully embroidered. 
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THOMAS F. LEE FROM CWING CALLOWAY 

J?™ •‘■“““O “i‘“ ““^y 0" *= 

SierrtUs stem «?1 S‘‘T'‘'-?" “ ?“>•“?* Honduras, or from Guatemala 

wnere this stem was grown. The fruit is cut just so many days before it is ripe and shipped 

m refageratod compartments where it ripens by the lim J it reacLs iu Sinmion 
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© Ralph Hancock 

THE OLD AND THE NEW IN COSTA RICA 

When the rains come, most Central American roads are practically impassable, and only oxen 
like this Costa Rican team have any chance of getting through. Formerly oxen had to be 
used for very long hauls, but today the airplane is contributing greatly to the solution of the 
transportation problem. Long trains of ox-teams are still used for short trips. 


timber for a living. There are very few 
pure-blooded white people in the colony ; 
most of the population have Indian, white 
and Negro blood in their veins. But the 
colony has a well-disciplined, British air 
about it just the same. 

The Republic of Honduras lies im- 
mediately to the east of Guatemala, and 
south of British Honduras. Its Caribbean 
coast has almost been turned into one vast 
banana plantation. Many millions of 
bunches are exported annually. Four of 
the country’s five short railway systems 
have been built by the fruit companies for 
the use of the plantations. Elsewhere 
goods are transported by ox-cart or mule- 
back, though there are a few good motor 
roads, and aviation has become highly de- 
veloped. Potentially, Honduras is as rich 
as any land in Central America, but only 
the banana crop reaches anything like 
maximum output. Coffee, sugar, coco- 
nuts and tobacco are all being produced 
in increasing quantities. Stock-raising is 
an industry for which the country is well 
suited, but there are few head of cattle. 


Neither is mining at all well developed, 
although gold and silver, iron, copper and 
lead exist in worth while quantities. Hon- 
duras is an Indian land dike Guatemala, 
but not nearly as enterprising. Its stormy 
history has left it a burdensome legacy of 
debt, which handicaps education and eco- 
nomic development. 

The situation in Salvador is very, dif- 
ferent. This, the smallest of the six re- 
publics, is the most thickly populated, and 
has one and a half times as many people 
as Honduras. Yet it is the only state 
entirely confined to the Pacific coast, and 
it is subject, like the others, to violent vol- 
canic disturbances. Volcanic peaks make 
its skyline jagged, and the highest one, 
]\Iount Izalco, is called “the Lighthouse 
of Salvador’’ because smoke and flame 
pour from its cone continuously. 

The capital city of San Salvador has 
been, ruined by earthquakes almost a 
dozen times, but after each disaster the 
people set to work, clear away the debris 
and rebuild their homes. Consequently 
the houses are all low, and built of wood 
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HOME FROM THE SLOW TRIP TO TOWN 

In Salvador the inevitable Central American ox-cart looks a little like a small, crude 
Conestoga wagon. The sides are built up with poles and a cowhide is spread over the 
top, as we see in the cart at the left. These villagers are mestizos of the cattle district, 
which daily sends plenty of meat to the capital, San Salvador. 



or adobe brightly painted. They have 
red tiled roofs and patios full of beautiful 
flowering shrubs. The city is not only 
attractive, but has a cultured, cosmo- 
politan up-to-date life. It is situated on 
the lower slopes of the mountain range, 
with volcanoes all about. 

The whole mountainous little country 
reflects the energetic spirit of the capital. 
Salvador has had its revolutions, and its 
finances are none too stable, but now al- 
most every square inch of good ground 
is cultivated. The peasants bring produce 
to town in ’ox-carts covered with hides. 
Coffee is the great crop, constituting 
over four-fifths of the exports. Other 
products are sugar, cacao and cotton. The 


government experiments with crops and 
cattle-breeding, builds roads, encourages 
the development of mining, and looks 
carefully after public health. 

Nicaragua is less fortunate. It has 
been incessantly troubled by revolutions 
ever since becoming independent of Spain. 
The government finally grew so chaotic 
that foreign intervention was provoked ; 
Great Britian twice intervened, and since 
1.9 12, a force of United States marines 
has very often been present. Once 
Nicarag-ua succeeds in establishing a 
strong_ government, it will be able to de- 
velop its resources. At present, half the 
country is jungle land, especially along the 
t aribbean shcjre and the Honduran bor- 







At Culebra the Panama Canal pierces the Continental Divide by means of the great Gaillard 
Cut, which is over eight miles long. The excavation of this part of the canal was very 
difficult, for landslides undid much of the work as fast as it was done. Beyond the tanker 
we can see a big dredge at work keeping the channel open. 


•der. When the valuable timber has been 
cleared, the soil is ideal for banana trees, 
and many thousands of acres have already 
been planted. But most of Nicaragua's 
Spanish and Indian population live in the 
mountainous western half of the country, 
around beautiful Lake Nicaragua and 
Lake Managua. Here are the old Spanish 
cities, Granada and Leon. Leon used to 
be the capital, but Granada claimed the 
honor, and finally Managua was selected 
in order to discriminate against neither. 
The principal port is little Corinto on the 
Pacific, where palms shade the hot streets 
and the chief excitement is the arrival of 
a steamer to take on bags of coffee. Peons 
loll about, smoking black cigars and try- 
ing to look dignified. They are somewhat 
lazy and ragged, wearing dirty shirts, 
trousers wide at the bottom and tight at 
the knee, and high-crowned, broad- 
brimmed hats of palmetto straw. On 
Sunday afternoons they watch cock fights 


and are willing at any time to play bil- 
liards or gamble ; while whenever there is 
a bull fight in the neighborhood they will 
be there. Bull fights modeled on Spanish 
lines are held all over Central America. 

Costa Rica, the second smallest of the 
Central American states, is a narrow piece 
of land southeast of Nicaragua. The little 
country is famous for coffee and bananas ; 
it also possesses an extraordinarily rich va- 
riety of birds and reptiles, and wild hogs 
roam the tropical lowland forests where 
ferns grow twenty feet high and orchids 
hang from the great trees. At a greater 
altitude the grassy highlands called sa- 
vannahs make ideal pastures and the stock 
farms raise hardy little horses and some 
fine cattle. 

The land has suffered from eruptions 
and earthquakes. Irazu volcano is over 
eleven hundred feet high. Mount Poas 
has two craters — one hot and sulphurous, 
one full of cold green water. An earth- 
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WHERE THE PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY CUTS THROUGH NICARAGUA 

This graceful span is an important link in the 11,350-mile Pan-American Plighway connecting 
North and South America. The route runs from the United States to Argentina, through j ungJes 
in Central America and over mountain passes in the Andes. It will benefit not only the trade 
and industry of all the countries participating, but also further friendly relations between them . 



TOWING A BIG SHIP OUT OF THE LOCK AT PEDRO 




MIGUEL 


effis ^tSched\?ro« ™ the, locks of the Panama Canal. The fender 

electric 

thirty feet from the level of the water in the GaUlard Cut behS 
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THE FAMOUS CATHEDRAL IN PANAMA CITY 

This famous old cathedral was built in 1760, nearly two hundred years ago. The paved streets 
are modern, but horses and carriages wait before the cathedral today, just as they did when 
it was new. Panama City is within the Canal Zone, but many sections of it have kept their 
early Spanish charm. In other sections, modem buildings rise 
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COFFEE TREES SPREAD UP THE SIDES OF THIS GREEN VALLEY 

The soil here is fertile volcanic ash, sometimes reddish, sometimes gray, and where the bare 
earth shows between the trees it contrasts pleasingly with the green foliage. Coffee trees are 
quite beautiful, with their dark glossy leaves. On the day they flower — the blossoms last 
only twenty-four hours — the plantation is indeed a wonderful sight, well worth a long journey. 


quake following one of its eruptions 
ruined the beautiful old capital, Cartago, 
so San Jose is now the capital. One sees 
more white people on its streets than in 
the other Central American capitals, for 
Costa Rica has fewer Indians and half- 
breeds. The Negroes are concentrated on 
the banana plantations of the Atlantic 
coast, where other races seem unable to en- 
dure the heat. The Costa Ricans are 
mainly a peaceable, steady-going people, 
the quietest of all the Central Americans. 
Alany of the coffee plantations are small, 
but the quality of the berries has a repu- 
tation. Americans own the banana plan- 
tations. Costa Rica also possesses valu- 
able pearl fisheries, and gold and silver 
mines which provide an important in- 
dustry\ Altogether, it is a prosperous 
little country, and one which exemplifies 
the value of education. School attendance 
has long been compulsory. When Mr. 
Hoover visited San Jose on his tour of 
Latin- America, he was greeted not by sol- 
diers but by school children, and this in- 
cident well expressed the temper of the 
republic. 

Next to Costa Rica on the east is long, 
narrow Panama, the isthmus country. At 
the Canal Zone, where the Rocky Momi- 


tains seem to greet the Andes, the hills 
are but three hundred feet high, and the 
distance from coast to coast is only thirty- 
five miles as the crow flies. The Span- 
iards long ago conceived the idea of a 
canal here, but the dream was not ftilflllcd 
until four hundred years after llalhoa 
sighted the Pacific. To-da.y most people 
think first of the Canal when they think 
of Panama, not realizing that the isthmus 
has been one of the world’s great trade 
routes since even before the days when 
trains of pack mules carried Peruvian sil- 
ver from Panama City to Porto Hello. 
After the di.scovery of gold in California 
many adventurers sailed from New York 
to Panama and made their way west 
across the isthmus, instead of going by 
the overland route in the ITnited .States, 
or sailing all the way around Cape 1 lorn. 
The Panama Railroad, first coast-to-coasl 
line in America, was built soon after 1850 
to carry these travelers cjuickly through 
the difficult jungle to Panama City, where 
they took ship up the west coast. 

Panama was discovered ctirly in the 
history oi the New World; Cf)lumbus 
reached it on his fourth voyage, and a set- 
tlement soon sprang tip. Then Palboa, 
the governor of the new colony, discov- 
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AT THE HEADWATERS OF THE REVENTAZON RIVER IN COSTA RICA 

The ripe berries are a rich red in color. Many of the “fincas,” as the coffee estates are called, 
are small, but this one in the Revent azon Valley is very extensive. Coffee is Costa Rica’s 
gjreat crop. The quality of the berries is especially fine, and Costa Rican coffee consequently 
commands top prices in foreign markets. Most of it goes to England and the Continent. 


ered the Pacific in 1513 and Panama City 
became the base from which Spain ex- 
plored, conquered, colonized and exploited 
the west coast of South America. The 
enormous treasure of gold, silver and 
jewels from the Inca lands was sent up 
the coast to Panama City. There it was 
loaded onto mules, transported over the 
famous jungle trail to Porto Bello on the 
Caribbean, and stowed away in the holds 
of galleons which sailed for Spain. 

The fame of the treasure ships spread 
far and wide, attracting swarms of pirates 
to the Caribbean. Sir Henry Morgan 
was one of the most notorious, and he or- 
ganized a great expedition against Pan- 
ama in 1671. After struggling across 
the isthmus hlorgan and his buccaneers 
captured, looted and burned the wealthy 
capital. Its ruins may be seen to-day, 
not far from Panama City. 

Without the Canal, modern Panama 
would be very different. The exciting 
story of the great Canal has been told 
many times. We remember how the 
French began the job under the direction 
of the famous engineer De Lesseps, and 
how the Americans took it up where the 
French left off. General Goethals was 
the man who completed the engineering 


work, and it was General Gorgas who 
paved the way for the actual construction 
by stamping out yellow feven. To-day 
the Canal is a vital factor in world com- 
merce, as well as in the life of Panama. 
The water and sewage systems of the 
cities are run by the government of the 
Canal Zone, and strict sanitary regu- 
lations are enforced, to lessen the danger 
of disease in this hot damp climate. 

The Canal has given Panama a popu- 
lation as mixed as that of any place on 
earth. There are North Americans, both 
tourists and Canal employees ; there are 
Spaniards, Germans and Englishmen, 
Italians, Chinese, Frenchmen, Negroes 
from Jamaica, Indians of various kinds, 
and, of course, Panamanians by birth, but 
even they conform to no one type. 

Outside the cities Panama is not com- 
pletely explored and developed. Jungle 
covers many of the low mountains and 
the swampy valleys. So difficult is it to 
penetrate the heavy growth that the San 
Bias Indians of Darien have successfully 
fought off civilization to this very day. 
Like all of Central America, it is a trop- 
ical wonderland, though not so strik- 
ingly beautiful as volcanic Guatemala, 
and Nicaragua with its lakes. 


THROUGH SIX REPUBLICS 


CENTRAL AMERICA: FACTS AND FIGURES 


GUATEMALA (Repiiblica dc Guatemala) 

Bounded north and west by Mexico, west 
and south by the Pacific, south and east by 
Salvador, east by Honduras, the Caribbean 
and British Honduras. Estimated area, 45>452 
square miles. Population (1943), 3»450»732. 

Over 60 9o Indians. Government by a President 
assisted by a National Assembly and a Council 
of State ; universal suffrage. Catholicism pre- 
dominant; other denominations tolerated; 2,784 
primary schools, besides the University and sec- 
ondary and special schools. Agriculture the 
chief industry : coffee the principal crop ac- 
counting for 70% of total exports; 2,664.314 
stems of bananas exported in 1943. Mahogany, 
dyewoods, chicle, gold and mica also exported. 
Ports : Puerto Barrios on Caribbean and San 
Jose on Pacific. Railway mileage, over 737 
miles. Capital, Guatemala, 176,780. 

BRITISH HONDURAS (Crown Colony of Great 
Britain) 

Bounded north by Mexico, west and south by 
Guatemala, east by the Caribbean. Area, 8,867. 
Population (estimated 1943), 62,512. Total 

school attendance 9,981. Governed as a Crown 
Colony, with a Governor, an Executive Council 
and a Legislative Council. Chief products: ma- 
hogany, logwood, bananas, citrus fruits, cacao, 
plantains, chicle. Capital and chief port, Belize, 
16,687. 

HONDURAS (Repfibltca de Honduras) 

Bounded north and east by the Caribbean Sea, 
west by Guatemala, south by Salvador and the 
^ Pacific Ocean (Gulf of Fonseca), south and east 
'* by Nicaragua. Area, about 44,275 square miles. 
Population (1940), 1,105,504. Government in- 
cludes a Congress, ^ elected for 6 years, and a 
President, elected directly for 6 years, and when 
Congress is not in session, a Permanent Com- 
mission of 5 members. Agriculture the chief 
industry: bananas, sugar, coconuts, coffee; 3,- 
bunches of bananas exported in 1942-43. 
Silver mined in small quantities. Highways 
being extended ; railways confined to north coast. 
Capital Tegucigalpa, 47,223. Chief ports: 
Amapala on the Pacific, Puerto Cortes, Tela on 
the Caribbean. 


SALVADOR {Repiiblica de El Salvador) 

Bounded northeast by Honduras, northwes 
by Guatemala, south by the Pacific, east by th 
Gulf of Fonseca and Honduras. Area 13 i7( 
Population (1943), 1,896,168. The Governm^i 
IS by a Confess, a President and 4 Ministers 
universal suffrage. Catholicism dominant. Ed 
ucation free and compulsory; 1,300 primar 
scr^ols, also secondary and special schools an 
a National University. Of total area 80% i 
the great crop, furnishing i: 
value about 80% of all its exports. Other prod 
ucts : sugar, balsam, henequen, indigo, golc 
Capital, San Salvador, 105,193 ; chief ports 
^tuco and La Libertad. Railway mileage 
384; highway mileage, 1,476. 


NICARAGUA (Reptihlirn de N icat arjita) 

Bounded north by Monduras, west by Pacific 
Ocean, south by Costa Rica, east by tlie Carib- 
bean. Area about 60, 000. Population (1941) 
1,013,946. Nicaragua governed hy Congress 
of 2 houses, President and (.’abinet. Catholicism 
dominant. Primary education free and com- 
pulsory; 1,345 schools all kinds and 3 uni- 
versities. Chief agricultural jiroducts : bananas, 
coconuts, coffee, sugar, t<d)acco. In Pj4o coffee 
constituted 22Cr of value of exports, and ba- 
nanas Other products : mahogany, cedar, 

dyewoods, gold, hides and skins. Railway 
mileage, 367; highways being extended. C’api- 
tal, Managua, 124,357. i\)rts: Corinto and San 
jLuin del Sur on Pacific, Pluefiekls and San 
Juan del Norte (Grey town) on the Caribbean. 

COSTA RICA ( Rcpuhlica dc Cosia Rica) 

Bounded nortli by Nicaragua, west by the 
Pacific, southeast by Panama, east by the Carib- 
bean. Estiniated area, 23,000. Population (est.), 
706,596. Government by a Congress and a 
President; universal male suffrage for all in 
full enjoyment of civil riglits. Catholicism 
the statc^ religion but other denominations tol- 
erated. Elementary education free and compul- 
sory; enrollment (1043), 75d5o. Several higher 
schools and a new university. Only 4(-r- of area 
cultivated, but agriculture most imiiortant. 
Chief crops; coffee, amounting to 55C^' of ex- 
ports, bananas, amounting to 267?' "of exports, 
cacao. Other products: timber and gold. I^ail- 
way mileage, 412. Chief ports: Puntarenas on 
the Pacific and Lim6n on the Caribbean. Capi- 
tal, San Jose, 65,000. 

PANAMA (Repiiblica dc Panama) 

Bounded north by the Caribbean, north and 
west by Costa Rica, south by tlie Pacific and 
of Panama, cast by tiolonibia. Cut in 
tvvo by Panama Canal. Area, 28,576 s<iuare 
miles; population (1940), 655,856.' Covern- 

meiit by a President and Cabinet, and N.ational 
Assembly. Catholicism dominant, but other de- 
nominations represented, especially in Canal 
Zone. Elementary education free and com- 
pulsory; enrolment, 65,247. In addition 

pere are private and special schools. In Octo- 
ber 1935, the National University of Panama 
was inaugurated at Panama City. .Agricultnre 
predominmit; bananas (04.S,25i bunches, 1943), 
cacao, coffee, coconuts. Forest products: ma- 
hogany, sarsaparilla, rubber. Cattle-raising im- 
portant, also pearl-fishing. Capital, Panama, 


Strip^ of land extending on each side of the 
Panama C^al (not including the cities of 
Colon and Panama) was granted by treaty to 
States in 1904. Administered by the 
War Department. Area, 55.1 square miles; pop- 

trance °° entrance; Balboa at Pacific en- 
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The Pearl of the Antilles 

Rich Tropical Beauty of Romantic Cuba 

Cuba has been called “The Pearl of the Antilles,” and certainly the Spaniards 
must have been pleased with the land Columbus discovered for them. In- 
creasing nurnbers of colonists crossed the sea until Cuba was a centre of 
Spanish civilization. From Havana every year great galleons sailed home to 
Spaiti deep laden with the treasure obtained by the slaves. The fame of this 
rich island spread far and wide, bringing down swarms of pirates of every 
nationality. Cuba is now independent of Spain, and derives most of its 
wealth from the vast fields of sugar-cane and the tobacco plantations which 

cover so much of its territory. 


W HEN Christopher Columbus dis- 
covered Cuba in 1492, he de- 
scribed it as “the most beautiful 
land that eyes had ever beheld.” The long 
low coastline is bordered north and south 
by chains of coral islets, and indented with 
many superb bays and harbors. On one 
of these stands Havana, for centuries the 
foremost city of the West Indies. In- 
land, hills and plains are planted with 
acres of rustling sugar-cane and green 
tobacco, the rolling panorama broken by 
clumps or avenues of royal palms. The 
island has a backbone of low irregular 
mountains. Those in the west are of hard 
blue limestone and contain many beau- 
tiful caverns where in the early days the 
Indians took refuge from their Spanish 
conquerors. In some places rivers dis- 
appear into the ground and flow through 
hidden channels, to reappear at distant 
spots. To the east, where the narrow 
island widens out, primeval jungle growth 
covers the slopes and ravines of higher 
mountain ranges. Here orchids and 
lianas hang from mahogany, rosew'ood 
and cedar trees. The fertility of the soil 
is amazing ; pineapples produce three and 
four crops a year, and a planting of sugar- 
cane can be cut for five years. In all the 
world there is, perhaps, no other country 
more favorably endowed by nature. Cop- 
per and iron are plentiful, there are as- 
phalt and manganese deposits, and every 
tropical and semi-tropical plant known to 
man will grow. 

Cuba was first settled by the Spaniards 
in 1511, and soon became a centre of 
colonial authority, a base for exploring 


expeditions to Mexico, Yucatan and 
Florida. Copper mines, fertile soil, and 
slave labor imported from Africa made 
it one of the richest Spanish colonies. Its 
position on the edge of the Caribbean was 
commercially advantageous, though ex- 
posing it to constant danger from pirates 
— French, English and Dutch. It pros- 
pered in spite of colonial restrictions on 
commerce, until eventually foreign trade 
was legalized. During the nineteenth 
century, when all the other Latin Amer- 
ican countries had won independence, 
Cuba became increasingly discontented. 
Heavy taxes and oppressive government 
finally led to serious trouble, and one 
bloody and destructive war lasted ten 
years (1868-78). Slavery was abolished 
after that, but the government of the 
island continued to be unsatisfactory, 
and revolt broke out again in 1895. 

In the United States people were 
sympathetic with the Cuban cause, and 
when the American battleship Maine was 
blown up in Havana harbor — supposedly 
by the Spaniards — the result was war be- 
tween the United States and Spain. In 
this war Cuba was finally lost to Spain, 
but did not immediately receive inde- 
pendence. From 1899 to 1902 the United 
States conducted the adrninistration, 
which supervised the building of roads, 
schools and drainage systems. Sanitation 
was introduced into the cities and the 
island was completely cleared of its an- 
cient scourge of yellow fever. Then the 
American flag was lowered from Morro 
Castle, which commands Havana harbor, 
and the single-starred banner of the 
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Clay & Bocke Co. 


HOW THE HAVANA FACTORY HAND IS AMUSED WHILE HE WORKS 

Rolling cigars and cigarettes all day is rather monotonous. So the Cuban factory hands 
arrange for a man to read to them, each contributing toward his pay. This man is reading 
from a newspaper, but often he reads one of the national classics, poetry as well as prose 
A favorite book is Don Quixote. Sometimes music is played to entertain the men. 


Cuban Republic rose in its stead. Un- 
happily the Cubans had never had any 
training in self-government, and the re- 
sult of their first attempt was not suc- 
cessful. The United States again took 
charge temporarily, but in 1909 the re- 
public was re-established, though the 
United States retained the right to inter- 
fere if disorder threatened. There has 
been considerable unrest since 1933, but 
affairs became quieter. In 1936 the U. S. 
abandoned the Platt Amendment which 
gave it the right to interfere. 

When the Spaniards came to Cuba they 
found it populated by a race of tall, 
copper-colored folk who fled at the sight 
of white men. These people lived in 
caves or villages and grew cassava and 
rnaize. They used tools of stone and 
dishes of earthenware, while their orna- 
ments were made of shell and polished 
stone. Although they were gentle and 
harmless, not in the least like the savage 
Caribs who inhabited some of the other 
^Vest Indian islands, the Spaniards en- 


slaved and destroyed them so that few 
traces of them remain. In ea.stern Cuba 
are families with Indian fcature.s, but the 
ordinary islanders of to-day sIkjw small 
sign of Indian blood. They arc a result 
of the intermingling of the Spani.sh and 
Negro races. In a street of a Cuban city, 
one sees faces of every cf)lor from white 
through tan and brown to chocolate and 
black. French settlers began coming 
from Santo Domingo when the Negroes 
of that island revolted in 1 791, and thi.s 
immigration added still another element 
to the racial mixture. The white popu- 
lation outnumbers the colored in most 
sections, which is not usually the case in 
the West Indies. The average Cuban is 
intelligent, good-tempered and pleasant, 
and always able to enjoy life. Severe 
poverty is rare, although many of the less 
ambitious are content to live in poor con- 
ditions. The great planters maintain 
homes of luxury, both in the country and 
in Havana’s fine residential districts. 
Most of the sugar-cane and tobacco prop- 





© Underwood & Underwood 

NO DOUBT ABOUT THE POULTRY BEING FRESH 

In Cuba we can be quite sure that we get a fresh turkey or chicken for our dinner, 
because the live birds are carried about the streets hung by their legs from a mule’s pack 
saddle. The poulterer goes from house to house and kiUs a bird only when it is sold. 
This is because food does not long keep good in such hot weather. 


erties are in the hands of foreigners, 
who own two-thirds of the gigantic sugar 
business. 

The sugar crop is Cuba’s great source 
of wealth. It amounts to more than two 
million tons yearly, and is capable of ex- 
pansion. Various as are the island’s re- 
sources, its welfare is inseparable from 
this one industry. Sugar-cane is grown 
from one end of the island to the other. 
Only in the choice tobacco district is one 
long out of sight of the interminable fields 
of pale green stocks. During and after 
World War I, when Cuba was the all- 
important source of sugar, speculation 
almost ruined the industry. It was re- 


habilitated by American finance, and now 
once more the natural advantages of soil, 
climate and cheap labor are giving Cuban 
sugar its prominent place in world mar- 
kets. It has been hard hit, however, by 
World War II. Scarcity of shipping has 
kept much Cuban sugar from the markets. 

Cuban tobacco is the best in the world. 
The finest comes from- Pinar del Rio, in 
western Cuba. Here the soil and climate 
are unusually good for tobacco-raising, 
and the land sells at an extremely high 
price. A vega, or farm, of twenty acres 
thus represents a valuable investment, 
and often planters are unwilling to 
give up any of their choice land for 
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TOBACCO 


TENDED 


HOTHOUSE PLANT 


Tobacco plants need careful treatment, and here we see workers examining the leaves for 
msect pests. Great skill is needed to grow really fine cigar tobacco. It is necessary to know 
exacuy where to make the seed bed, how to protect and cultivate the plants, and when to 
cut the crop. In the cutting, one day too soon or too late will make a difference in quality. 
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HOW THE BURNING SUN IS KEPT FROM THE TOBACCO® 
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SUGAR-CANE IS GROWN AS FAR AS EYE CAN SEE 


Sugar-cane grows throughout Cuba, covering over one and a half million acres. In cutting 
season, thousands of workers come from Jamaica and elsewhere in the West Indies, and 
from December to June their shai^ knives are busy cutting and trimming cane. The juicy 
stalks are packed into ox-carts with high sides like a hayrick, and drawn to the railroad. 


railroads or similar public works. The 
Cuban planters still use the old-fashioned 
wooden plows, and it is certain that 
some foreign growers have spoiled their 
crops by plowing too deeply with steel 
plows, and so mixing the lower layer 
of clay with the surface soil. The for- 
eigners, however, are credited with de- 
vising the method of growing tobacco 
under a roof of cheesecloth. The leaf so 
grown has better texture and color than 
the best produced under ordinary exposed 
conditions. 

Cuba’s agricultural possibilities are far 
from being fully developed- Climate and 
fertile soil give the island that luxuriance 
of growth so typical of the tropics. A 
little care and work are quickly and abun- 
dantly repaid. Then too it occupies a 
fortunate position in relation to North 
American markets, an advantage greatly 
increased by the presence of many ex- 
cellent harbors. Of these, Havana is the 
best known and the most important, but 
Santiago on the southern coast has an 
equally good port. Guantanamo, to the 
east of Santiago, is leased to the United 
States as a naval station. Across from 
Santiago and Guantanamo, on the north- 
eastern shore of the island, lies Nipe Bay, 
as interesting in the light of its future as 
of its past. This magnificent harbor was 


of old a pirates’ rendezvous, then a smug- 
glers’ base and a fishermen’s haven ; now 
it is a growing port, the focus of east- 
ern Cuba’s agricultural development. 
Throughout the surrounding country 
truck farms and fruit plantations flour- 
ish, sending produce to New York as 
early as November. Coffee and cacao 
plantations centre here and one of the 
most important sugar mills in Cuba is 
situated near Antilla, on Nipe Bay. 
The hills of this eastern province of 
Qriente used to yield copper in large 
quantities, and one range is consequently 
named Sierra de Cobre. Nowadays these 
mines are no longer worked, but iron ore 
is dug from open-pit mines easily and 
cheaply, and many thousand tons are 
annually exported to the United States. 

Oriente province, with its capital, 
Santiago, has played its full part in Cuban 
history. Diego Velasquez, the conqueror 
of Cuba, built Santiago in 1514 ^tnd it 
was for years the capital of the whole 
island. Situated on the hills above its 
beautiful harbor, it appears impregnable, 
for the entrance to the bay is through a 
narrow channel guarded by fortified 
cliffs. But in colonial days it was twice- 
plundered by French and by British 
pirates, while the combined land and sea 
attack of Americans and Cubans in the 
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THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES 


Spanish- American War overcame the city 
a third time. To-day the old forts and 
batteries are crumbling, and merely ren- 
der the spot more picturesque. 

Leaving the cities, mines, plantations 
and forests of Oriente, one comes to a 
very different section, Camagiiey^ the 
next province to the west, is cattle 
country, affording pasture for the greater 
part of the five million head of cattle on 
the island. The fascinating old city of 
Camagiiey is the one large inland city in 
Cuba. Its first settlers left the northern 
coast in an attempt to escape from pirate 
raids. Pirates were the bane of Cuba’s 
colonial existence ; they used its well- 
protected harbors and took refuge on its 
tiny islands. Of all the Caribbean buc- 
caneers, Sir Henry ]\ [organ was the one 
most feared in Spanish colonies of the 
seventeenth century. Secretly counte- 
nanced by the British government, he ter- 
rorized and sacked Porto Bello, Panama 
and Maracaibo, besides descending pe- 
riodically upon the coast of Cuba. In 
1668 Morgan raided Camaguey, killed 
some of its people and shut the rest up to 
starve in churches, while his men feasted 
on the town’s provisions and collected 
everything of value. 

Colorful Cities of Old Cuba 

It is said that the crooked streets of 
Camaguey were purposely built with 
many twists and puzzling turns in order 
to baffle pirates. Be that as it may, the 
town is a maze of irregular cobbled 
thoroughfares, with narrow uneven "side- 
walks under jutting windows, through 
which we may see a patio, or courtyard, 
with fountain, luxuriant shrubs and huge 
water jar. There is plenty of life and 
bustle indoors and' out. Cattle-men and 
cow-ponies ate a common sight in the 
streets, making their way past slow- 
moving ox-carts with huge high wheels. 
Peddlers in carts compete with peddlers 
on donkeys ; one may buy milk from a 
wagon or from cans slung in panniers. 
House-to-house selling is the universal 
Cuban method of marketing foodstuffs. 
Here and there the little street opens out 
into a plaza, and church towers rise above 


the flat bright roofs. The Church of La 
Ivlerced is three hundred years old, and 
served as one of Henry Morgan’s ^ tem- 
porary prisons in 1668. The old-world 
atmosphere of the whole place is pro- 
nounced, more so than in any other large 
Cuban city. 

The Key City of the West Indies 

Havana, on the other hand, is a striking 
combination of the old world and the new. 
‘‘Key of the New World and Bulwark of 
the West Indies” was the title grante^ii it 
by the kings of Spain.' Four strong forts 
were built to defend it, among them 
Alorro Castle, at the harbor mouth. Now 
tourists flock here every winter and as a 
gay resort it is unrivaled on this' side of 
the Atlantic. Yet as a background for all 
the gaiety there remain old houses and 
fortresses which have seen troubled days, 
and which serve as reminders of the city’s 
long history. 

The capital of Cuba is cosmopolitan, 
but gains additional charm from the 
Spanish atmosphere yet lingering in its 
streets. Life here seems full of grace and 
pleasure ; it is not necessary to be strenu- 
ous. The opera, the theatre, motion pic- 
tures, rich clubs, great hotels, the Casino 
and the ever-available lotteries furnish 
amusement for all kinds of people. And 
there are many different types in Havana : 
Cubans of all shades, Spaniards and -other 
Europeans, Chinese, Central American 
mestizos, West Indian mulattoes, Haitian 
Negroes, North Americans. 

A Gay and Charming Ca'pitdl i. 

The streets are very narrow. An bid 
law required that they should be so, with 
the idea that they would be, less 'sunny 
and hot. OrigmaHy they had no, pave- 
ments, for all people of importance 
rode, and the rest^had to take the risk of 
being run - down. But 'in the tiewer 
western suburbs there are broad -avenues, 
great houses and beautiful gardens;' while 
atop the sea wall runs the magnificent 
Malecon drive. The houses, some built 
of brick, some of white limestone, are 
often plastered outside, and' the plaster is 
of all colors, from white. or cream to pink. 



THE GOBBLED STREETS OF OLD SANTIAGO . “ 

down, for the city is built on ground that risp= climl) steeply up hill and 

Seep from aboard ship at tS narraw barboTeolraS^i™"' fl?, “/ “ 
against a background of green mountains with t^p^ * t"! '^I> l>i‘ightly 

are low and their thick Lhs a“e solX’ 

wdute and others are of any color that stritp= can see here, some are painted 

Many are old, like the one which belonged to Gnrt^ owner s fancy — pink, blue or yellow, 
m 1519. There are no chimneys, for sfnee laSfffn 

systems^are superfluous and cooking is done witlf rvf^ hottest city in Cuba, heating 
smoke. j.n Santiago it is not necessa% to go , tJoc-.s not make much 

many peddlers that almost ever^hiS h b?oSh?^ r ^h 

carry panniers full of fresh fruits and vegSah^P^f ° tionkeys 

iruics and vegetables from the country roundabout. 
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AMERICAN PHOTO STUDIOS. HAVANA 


GRACEFUL PALM TREES are the most striking feature of the landscape in almost every 
part of Cuba, and they are useful as well as artistic. The royal palm, especially, is always 
a thing of stately beauty,, w'hether growing in long straight avenues on some plantation 
or by the banks of a stream which reflects the slender trunk and delicate leaves. 
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Publishers Photo Service 


MANY PEOPLE BELIEVE THAT COLUMBUS WAS BURIED HERE 

In I79S Spaniards emigrating from Santo Domingo brought with them and buried in 
Havana Cathedral what they thought were the bones of Christopher Columbus. The 
remains were moved to Spain in 1898, bjit it is claimed that they were really those of 
Diego Columbus, son of the great explorer, who himself is stiU buried in Santo Domingo. 

red, blue and even yellow: It is a curiously Another valuable Cuban trade product 
mixed town, for private dwelling houses, is cabinet wood. The state alone pos- 
factories, churches, schools, convents and sesses over a million acres of forest land, 
shops may all be found in the same street, containing mahogany, cedar, ebony, rose- 
Cigar factories are more numerous and wood and sandalwood; there are also log- 
important than any other kind, wood, lignum vitae, the ceiba and dye- 
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THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES 


woods. Many forests have been dej^letcd 
by short-sighted sugar planters who burn 
over and clear large tracts in very 
wasteful fashion. The trees, shrubs, 
flowers and vines of Cuba offer the 
naturalist an apparently inexhaustible 
field. The variety of birds is equally 
bewildering. Besides many migrants 
from North America, the two hundred 
species include the mocking-bird so well 
known in the southern United States, 
humming-birds, woodpeckers, owls, par- 
rots red and green, and brilliant little tro- 
gons and tanagers. Falcons are common 
and in the swamps the Ijeautiful flamingo 
breeds. The turkey buzzard is seen 
everywhere and is protected by law. Most 
of the common animals like horses, dogs, 
goats, donkeys and cattle were 1)rought 
by the Spaniards. There arc plenty of 
snakes, but few, if any, are poisonous. 
The largest is the handsome python, called 
maja by the Cubans. This monster will 
readily dispose of a goat for its dinner, 
but is afraid of men. Crocodiles infest 


the swamps, and turtles lay their eggs in 
holes .scooped from the sandj'^ iieaches. 

On the Isle of Fines, some ninety miles 
due south of Chiba’s narrowest iiart, there 
are few wild animals and no poisonous 
snakes. The plague of the place is the 
small sand-fly, the jcjcn, the bite of which 
is like the burn of a hot coal. This large 
island is barren in part, but in the north 
it is mountainous, and the scenery is ex- 
quisitely beautiful. So long ago as 1800 
it was famous as a health resort, on ac- 
count of its many mineral springs. Sugar- 
cane. coiTec, jiineapides, tobacco and very 
fine grapefruit are grown there. Being 
near Havana, the islanrl is better known 
than some other parts of the reiiublic, but 
the a])]n-eciative traveler does not wish to 
neglect aiw of Cuba’s fertile provinces 
and famous old cities, for everywhere is 
found either the glamour of past happen- 
ings or the fascination of (hwelopmcnts 
to come. As a nati(»n, Cuba is still young, 
and those who know her best feel certain 
that she has a wonderful future before her. 


CUBA: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTRY 

Largest island in the West Indies, lying 100 
miles south of the Florida Keys, with the 
Bahamas northeast, the Gulf of Mexico north- 
west, Yucatan 130 miles southwest, the Carib- 
bean Sea and Jamaica to the south, and Haiti 
on, the east across the Windward Passage, 
Length, 730 miles ; average width, 50. Area, 
including smaller islands, 44,164 square miles. 
Population in 1943, 4,777,284. 

GOVERNMENT 

A republic, which by constitution of June 1940, 
is semi-parliamentary in character. The Presi- 
dent, elected for 4 years, appoints the Premier. 
There is a Cabinet and Congress of two houses. 
The, new constitution provides for many liberal 
social arid labor laws and limits the amount of 
land owned by individuals and corporations. The 
country is divided into six provinces and iig 
municipalities. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture chief industry. Sugar-caire the 
great crop; second, largest producer in the 
world, s,6p, 123 tons in 1944; also molasses and 
alcohol, by-products. Tobacco crop about 
59,500,000 pounds in 1944. Sugar, 80% of value 
of exports in 1943 ; molasses, 12%; tobacco, 
8 %. Fresh vegetables arid tropical fruits ex- 


ported to United States vvinter markets. Live- 
stock about 5,745-.'i6o. .State-owned fore.sts, 
t,2So,ooo acres. Iron, copper, manganese, 
chrome, Sold.^ coal and petroleum proflnced in 
small quant itics._ Cigars, cigarettes and raw 
sugar the principal manufacture.s. ('hief im- 
I)orts : meats and lard, rice, wheat, flour, cotton 
goods, iron and steel, machinery. 

COMM UNI CA no NS 

Railway mileage, 3,070, not counting 2802 
miles of private lines on .sugar estates. High- 
way mileage, 2,040 and being increasefl. Busses 
connect the cities. There are 12,447 niiles of 
telegraph wire and 150 radio and radio-tele- 
graph rtations. Air .service with the United 
btates. Central and South America. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

Catholicism dominant. Education free and 
compulsory ; 445,706 children enrolled ( 1040) in 
0,796 elementary schools under 9,410 teachers; 
07 trawling teachers taught 3,089 other chil- 
j”' 473 night, private, normal and sec- 

ondary schools; I university (Havana). 
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Capital, Havana (Habana), population, 568,' 
913; Carnaguey, 138,29s; Santiago de Cuba 

90..509 ; Cienfuegos, 92,' 
258; banct: Spintus, 92,299. 



The Indies of the west 

Islands and Islanders of the Caribbean Sea 

WTen Columbus discovered the Bahamas and Cuba he thought they were 
islands lying off the coast of Asia, and called them the W'est Indies because 
he reached them by sailing westward. Actually, they lie east of the American 
continent and guard the entrance to the Caribbean Sea. Spanish supremacy 
in these waters was long maintained, although challenged by the fleets of 
England and France. Now Great Britain, France, the United States and the 
Netherlands possess most of the lovely and fertile islands. But there are 
three republics : Cuba, previously described, the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti, of which we shall read in a later chapter. Here we are to learn some- 
thing of the mixed population of the West Indies and of the now vanishing 
races that flourished there in the days before the coming of the Spanish 
galleons and adventurers from all Europe. 


T he first glimpse of the New World 
that greeted Columbus after his long 
voyage was a West Indian island, 
and for the next three centuries the West 
Indies and the Spanish Main wdrich lay 
beyond them were the constant lure and 
inspiration of sailor adventurers from al- 
most every European port. Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, Dutchmen and Danes came 
to plunder Spanish ships and towns, to 
grow rich trading in slaves and to colonize 
on their own account. The fame of the 
rich islands attracted fortune-hunters of 
all kinds. Through the West Indian chan- 
nels passed Sir Walter Raleigh on his 
search for treasure, stopping to caulk his 
ships with pitch from Trinidad. In many 
fights among their bays and creeks. Sir 
Francis Drake acquired that skill and sea- 
manship which, later, defeated the Span- 
ish Armada. The island of Tortuga, off 
Haiti, was the first base of the buccaneers, 
and at Port Royal in Jamaica they spent 
their plundered wealth. There is scarcely 
an island in the archipelago which does 
not recall their adventures. They have 
left to the Caribbean a legacy of romance. 

The West Indies form a chain of islands 
which extends about fifteen hundred miles, 
from Florida to the northern ' shores of 
South America. Between the islands and 
Central America lies the Caribbean Sea. 
Cuba is the largest island ; Hispaniola is 
next and is divided between the republic 
of Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 
These two islands, which are described 
elsewhere,, together with Puerto Rico and 
Jamaica make up the Greater Antilles. 


Stretching southward from Puerto Rico 
to Venezuela are the Windward and the 
Leeward Islands, which form the Lesser 
Antilles. There are other islands more 
detached, such as Barbados and Trinidad, 
and the Curacao group off the South 
American coast. Curacao and its depen- 
dencies belong to the Netherlands, as do 
Saba and two or three other small mem- 
bers of the Leeward group. 

Among the Leeward Isles, Antigua, 
Barbuda, Anguilla, St. Kitts and Nevis, 
Montserrat and Dominica are British. 
Great Britain has St. Lucia and St. Vin- 
cent in the Windwards, as well as the 
Bahamas, which lie to the northeast of 
Cuba, and Barbados. France has the 
Saints, Guadeloupe, Marie Galante and 
Desirade, all in the Leewards, besides 
Martinique in the Windward group. 
Close to Puerto Rico are the Virgin Is- 
lands, a cluster divided between Great 
Britain and the United States. St. 
Thomas, St. John and St. Croix are the 
American ones. 

In the autumn months the West Indies 
are liable to be swept by hurricanes. The 
southernmost isles of Trinidad, Tobago 
and Grenada, however, seem to lie out- 
side the hurrican zone and are almost 
free from these devastating tempests. 
The name hurricane is often loosely used 
for any great storm of wind, but the vio- 
lent movement of the air in a real West 
Indian hurricane is always of a twofold 
character. The wind rushes round in a 
great swirl or circle at from thirty to one 
hundred and fifty miles an hour ; the circle 
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THOMAS F. LEE FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


STRAW HATS IN THE MAKING are but one of the many colorful sights to be seen in pic- 
turesque Willemstad, the capital of Curagao in the Dutch West Inches. The houses have 
high gables and steep tiled roofs like those of a Dutch city, and here and tnere in the 
streets blonde Dutchmen are conspicuous among the many black and brown faces. 
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O IS. N. A. 

NEGRESS OF JAMAICA TAKING HER WARES TO MARKET 


Most of the Negroes in the West Indies are the descendants of slaves who were brought to 
the glands from the days of Drake and Hawkins until the horrible slave tracie w^as abolished 
m 1807. They le^ a cheerful, carefree plantatiqn life, and the women carry everything 
on their heads, a habit which makes them stand very straight and walk very gracefully. 


measures anything from one hundred to 
five hundred miles in diameter. The storm, 
with its calm centre and its furiously rag- 
ing circumference, takes a vast curved 
course until its force has been exhausted. 

Hurricanes which strike the West In- 
dies in the neighborhood of the Wind- 
ward or the Leeward Isles often start 
near the Cape Verde Islands and are 
drawn westward across the Atlantic and 
the Caribbean. They generally sweep the 
Lesser Antilles and, one of the larger is- 
lands, but as a rule miss Cuba. Then they 


either turn sharply northward up the 
coast of the United States and swing back 
into the Atlantic, or else keep on across 
the Gulf of Mexico. The records of the 
September storm.s for forty years show 
that their normal course takes them over 
the peninsula of Florida, and it was one 
of these that demolished Miami in Sep- 
tember, 1926, 

The terrible hurricane of 1928 devas- 
tated Marie Galante, Guadeloupe, Mont- 
serrat, St. Croix, Porto Rico, 'I'lirks and 
Caicos Islands, the Bahamas and large 
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THE INDIES OF THE WEST 


areas in Florida. The loss of life was 
appalling and the damage ran into many 
millions of dollars. Hurricanes seldom 
arrive without due warning, for the 
United States maintains a highly effi- 
cient weather bureau in the West Indian 
area, which signals the movements of ap- 
proaching storms to the different islands. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, 
when the West Indies were discovered, 
they were inhabited by two races very dif- 
ferent both in temper and appearance. 
The Arawaks, a gentle and peace-loving 
people, occupied the islands of the north ; 
the fierce and warlike Caribs resided in 
the smaller islands and waged relentless 
war on all newcomers, as well as on their 
neighbors. Not many descendants of the 
aborigines remain. From the name of 


the ferocious Carib tribe the English lan- 
guage obtained the word “cannibals,-’-’- as 
a general term for man-eating savages. A 
curious habit of both Arawaks and Caribs 
was to change the natural shape of their 
babies’ heads by compressing the_ skull. 
The Arawaks flattened the forehead, and 
the Caribs squee2ed it on- each side, mak- 
ing it high and square. The Arawaks 
were very badl3'’ treated by the Spaniards, 
who enslaved and finally exterminated 
them. The Caribs, armed with bows and 
arrows, fought desperately against the 
Spaniards, French, English and Dutch, 
one after the other, and in some of the 
islands managed to hold their own for 
quite two hundred years. 

Every shade of color' is foimd among 
the people of \\^est Indian birth. Black 



THE WEST INDIES, SENTINEL OF THE NEW WORLD 
The West Indies form a great archipelago which extends, as you can see from the map, from the 
southern tip of Florida to the northeastern coast of South America. The archipelago consists 
of three distinct groups of islands — the Bahamas, to the north; the Greater AntiUes, which 
include the large islands of Cuba, Jamaica, Hispaniola and Puerto Rico; the Lesser Antilles, 
which extend in a graceful curve from Puerto Rico to the coast of South America. The West 
Indies are of great strategical importance. They shield the Panama Canal and bar the way 
to an invader aiming at the lands that lie on the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. 
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CHARLOTTE AMALIE, CAPITAL OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Tie islands of St. Thomas, St. John and St Pm?-®- t» ■ i. 

they were bought by the United Stat^ of Danish possessions until 1917, when 

was changed to St. Thomas by thriSS^s but Charlotte Amalie, 

bua. upo« fo^ hiikTSriw'tw g “ 
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© Underwood &’ Underwood 

STRAW HATS FOR SALE IN A STREET OF YAUCO, PORTO RICO 

Porto Rico is the largest West Indian island belonging to the United States, and in its v^eys 
many tropical crops are grown. The chief articles of export are sugar, fruit, coffee, cigars, 
cigarettes and loose tobacco, besides fine needlework and the beautifully woven stmw hats 
shown here. Yauco is near the south coast, on the railway that almost circles the island. 
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Elders & Fyffes, Ltd. 

GATHERING THE BANANA CROP ON A WEST INDIAN PLANTATION 


On the right is a Negro holding a long pole at the end of which is a knife. With this he 
nicks the stalk of the bunch so that it bends dowTi until the other man carefully , catches 
it; the stem is then cut with a sharp, heavy knife. Bananas are gathered when they are 
green, and a single bunch may weigh from fifty to seventy pounds. 


men, brown men, red men, yellow men 
and white men are all to be seen here. 
There are niulattoes, who are half-Negro 
and half-Caucasian; quadroons, who are 
three-quarters white ; and octoroons who 
have very little Negro blood.' There are 
pure-blooded Negroes who are descended 
from the slaves imported from Africa in 


great numbers years ago, East Indians 
whose parents were brought in as laborers 
when the slave trade was abolished, and 
others who have come in sifice as colo- 
nists. Quite a few Chinese are to be seen. 
There are also the Spanish, British, 
French, Portuguese, Dutch and Danish 
settlers, and many North Americans. 
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THE INDIES OF THE WEST 


The West Indian Negroes are a curious 
mixture of simplicity and of intelligence. 
The typical Negress of Barbados is thus 
pictured by Sir Frederick Treves : 

“She has well-molded limbs, [and] per- 
fect teeth. . . . The carriage of her head 
and the swing of her arms as she walks 
along the road are worthy of the gait of 
queens. 

“She is as talkative as a parrot, her smile 
is that of a child at a pantomime, and with- 
out her this island would lose half its 
picturesqueness. She works hard and is 
strong. Her habit is to carry ever^hhing, 
whether large or small, on her head. I 
have met an old woman carrying a full- 
sized chest of drawers in this way, and 
accompanying her a young housewife, 
with a single slice of green melon on the 
black mat of her hair,” 

The women love bright colors. They 
are seen at their best in their white or 
striped cotton dresses, with a colored tur- 
ban, or madras, artistically wound about 
the head. In some of the islands the 
madras is fashioned on a stiff paper 


“shape,” so that it can be put on and off 
without any disarrangement of its folds. 
People who have lived some time in the 
West Indies can tell from which island 
a black woman comes as much from the 
fashion of her headgear as from the par- 
ticular dialect she speaks. 

On the plantations and estates the 
Negroes go about barefooted and very 
lightly clad, but they are particular to 
appear in their best clothes when they go 
into town. A planter in the hills cannot 
send one of his men on an errand to the 
town and expect him to come back with 
a reply on the same day. The man in- 
variably goes home on the way to change 
into his Sunday best, because he hates to 
be seen among the shops and offices in his 
working-clothes. If you walk down to 
the port, you will very likely pass a group 
of women by the roadside busily putting 
on stockings and high-heded shoes. 
They also are going to the town, and 
have stopped a little way outside to dress 
before they reach the streets. They will 
stop again at the same place on their way 



OPENING PODS OF THE CACAO TREE TO EXTRACT THE SEEDS 


Cocoa, or more correctly, cacao, is a product of many West Indian islands, and here we see 
men cutting open the oval yellow pods and removing the pulp from the beans, which are 
dried as we see on the opposite page. When cleaned, roasted and ground, they are then 

ready to be made into cocoa or chocolate. 
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Jamaica Govt. . 

WONDERFUL BAMBOO AVENUE NEAR THE VILLAGE OF LACOVIA 

Jamaica is among the most beautiful of the West Indian islands. It contains hills clad with 
forests to their topmost peaks, rolling pastures, fairy-like vales and charming roads such as 
the one we see here. Columbus called the island St. lago, but the Todiart namo gf.,»Tng more 
appropriate, for Xaymaca, or Jamaica, means “land of springs and streams.” 
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Thos, F. Lee from Ewing Galloway 

LIGHTING THE LAKE 


Trinidad has both asphalt and petroleum de- 
posits, and natural gas bubbles up from be- 
neath the surface of the asphalt lake so freely 
that it can be ignited with a match. 

back, take off their finery and make a 
bundle of it to carry home on their heads. 

The black people are sunny and good- 
tempered ; many of them are very poor, but 
they have lively imaginations and humor, 
and are faithful and devoid of malice. 
Trouble sits upon them lightly, and they 
are all fond of music. The languages 
they speak include every imaginable va- 
riation of French, English and Spanish. 

All sorts of delicious fruits and un- 
expected kinds of fish and vegetables 
make up, with chickens and guinea-fowl, 
the W^est' Indian’s daily fare. Green 
oranges and grapefruit, the tiny bananas 
known as “lady’s fingers,” mangoes, pine- 
apples and grenadillas, guavas, pome- 
granates and the avocado pear are a few 
of the luscious products of the islands. 

Flying-fish and “oysters grown on 
trees” are often on the menu. The 
oysters are picked off the roots of man- 
grove trees to which they cling. In Do- 
mimca and St. Kitts “mountain chicken” 
is a special delicacy. This is really the 
crapaud, or,web-footed frog. Yams, cas- 
sava and other vegetables grow profusely. 


The chief product of the West Indies 
as a whole used to be cane sugar. After 
the abolition of slavery, the profits from 
the sugar plantations dwindled seriously, 
but are now of increasing importance once 
again. I^'Iolasses and rum are by-products 
wherever raw sugar is manufactured. The 
depression in the sugar industry had the 
good effect of stimulating other lines of 
agriculture. Two of the most important 
industries which have developed within 
recent times are the growing of bananas 
and of cacao. To Jamaica, especially, the 
popularity of the banana has proved of 
great significance, as the island exports 
twenty million or more bunches every 
year. Dominica, Montserrat and St. 
Lucia have developed the lime-growing 
industry. Other valuable products of the 
West Indies are coffee and coconuts, cit- 
rus fruits, pineapples, spices, copra and 
tobacco. 

Barbados, St. Vincent and Antigua are 
famous for their cotton, which is called 
“sea-island” cotton. Nutmegs and arrow- 
root, logwood for dyeing and mahogany 
for furniture are other commodities pro- 
duced, while the Bahamas export sisal 
hemp and sponges. Most of these are 
vegetable products, and it is only in 
Trinidad that mineral deposits in the 
form of petroleum and asphalt contribute 
substantially to the island’s wealth. 

The Virgin Islands are known for the 
bay rum manufactured there. Its chief 
ingredient is oil from the leaves of the 
bay trees which grow wild on the tiny 
island of St. John. After the twigs have 
been picked, the leaves are distilled and 
the oil sent over to St. Thomas to be 
made into bay rum. The St. Thomas 
product is considered the best on the 
market. St. Croix, largest of the Virgin 
group, specializes in sugar and cattle. 

Besides the three main islands, and 
without including the thirty belonging to 
Great Britain, there are nearly fifty tiny 
islets in the group. They have not always 
belonged to the United States, and their 
history has been very checkered. Co- 
lumbus sailed into this miniature archi- 
pelago on his second voyage, and rather 
than think up a name for each individual 
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island he christened them collectively for it on the table before her. The_ average 
the virgins who were martyred with St. annual rainfall there is very high, and 
Ursula. As the martyrs were said to roads and bridges are likely to be washed 
number eleven thousand, this allowed away by the torrents as^ fast as they axe 
plenty of names and to spare. For many made. This island claims to have 365 
vears no settlements were made, then the rivers, one for every day in the year, 
various European powers who had hold- Many of them pour down to the sea 
ings in the Caribbean began to disagree through wild and beautiful forest valleys, 
about the ownership of the Virgins. Barbados, on the other hand, has smooth 
Spaniards, British, French, Dutch and level roads and good^ hotels, and almost 
Danes all controlled some part of the every part of it is cultivated, 
group at one time or another. England Jamaica is the largest British island in 
and Denmark finally divided the islands the West Indies. Lying south of Cuba, 
and in 1917 the United States purchased its towering peaks can be seen far out at 
the Danish ones. sea. If, like Columbus, one approach it 

The West Indian islands are of two in May when the pimento or allspice tree 
distinct types — coral and volcanic. Bar- is in bloom, the air will be filled with spicy 
bados and Dominica present this contrast fragrance. Jamaica was discovered in 
strikingly. Barbados is a coral island and 1494, and colonized by the Spaniards in 
therefore comparatively flat; Dominica is 1509. They kept it for about 150 years, 
of volcanic origin, with mpuntains rising when it was taken by the British, and 
to five thousand feet. When Queen Isa- British it has remained ever since, 
bella of Spain asked Columbus To describe Kingston is now its capital For a long 
Dominica, he is said to have crumpled time Port Royal was the chief town, but 
up a piece of parchment and dropped it owed its importance rather to the buc- 



Courtesy Alcoa Steamship Co. 

LABORERS WORKING ON TRINIDAD’S HUGE PITCH LAKE 

The famous Pitch Lake furnishes annually a very large quantity of asphalt for road-making. 
It has an area of about no acres and its depth is unknown. Each morning the trench made 
the day before is foimd to be filled up again by the pressure of the vast mass from tindemeath. 
The rails gradually sink and have to be relaid periodically. 
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SMILING MEMBER OF MARTINIQUE’S MULATTO POPULATION ’ 

mu A f^^r^quakes!^l^nicanes^Ld^era^onr'^*Mosr^ suffered 

creoles — ^to use tlie island term The people are mulattoes, or 

briffianfly colored clothes. Ihty take Hfe easdy iTrffi'fo’ te SS 
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BEAUTIFUL PALMS IN BRIDGETOWN, THE CAPITAL OF BARBADOS^ ^ 

Barbados is one of the Windward group and is farther east than the other West Indian island-? 
It Ms an area of i66 square miles and is one of the most densely populated places in the 
world, but the soil is so fertile that it easily supports its 170,000 inhabitants. Barbados 
produces large quantities of sea-island cotton and is especially noted for its sugar. 
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J. 0. Sands, Nassau 

PALMS LINE THE GLEAMING CORAL BEACH AT NASSAU 


Whea northern lands are shivering in the grip of snow and sleet, the Bahamas are like a veri- 
table tropical paradise. Here at Nassau, the capital, the water is warm and unbelievably 
blue, so that the sand looks whiter and the palm leaves greener, by contrast. This beach seems 
ideal, sheltered as it is by the jutting coral reef. 

caneers, who made it their headquarters, thrown out of windows and through 
than to peaceful citizens or traders. There doors, then down came buildings and 
Sir Henry Morgan collected ships and houses, crashing thunderously and send- 
crews for his famous expeditions against ing up a black dust which hung like a 
Porto Bello, Maracaibo and Panama, and. pall over the city. In a short time fire 
at Pott Royal his desperadoes squandered had started to complete the ruin. Happily 
their loot. When he became governor of such a disaster is a very rare occurrence, 
Jamaica he' hung those of his comrades and the new Kingston is now a thriving 
who -kept on buccaneering without his per- city. 

mission, but still the city gloried in its Much of the beauty of Jamaica lies in 
reputation for wealth and wickedness, its wonderful colors ; flowering shrubs of 
until it was^ destroyed by an earthquake brilliant scarlet, yellow or white and 
in 1692. Kingston- was founded the next masses of rich green trees add to the 
year by the survivors, beauty of the landscape. Waterfalls are 

Earthquakes of great severity occur in numerous and the lovely Blue Mountains 
the West Indies at long intervals. A ter- rise to a height of seven thousand feet, 
rible one devastated Kingston itself in When the Rio Cobre is in flood, its waters 
January, 1907- It was a hot, sunny after- gleam like bright new copper, hence its 
noon ; suddenly there was a sound like the name — ^the Copper River. For the gran- 
wind whistling, followed by a roar and deur of its scenery, Jamaica is well called 
rumble like a mighty avalanche. The the Queen of the Caribbean, 
ground was rocked violently, people were Porto Rico, the most important ter- 
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ritory of the United States in the West 
Indies, is often called by the old name, 
Puerto Rico. Its mountains are lower and 
its vegetation less luxuriant. But it is an 
exceedingly fertile island, nevertheless. 
It has a dense population, the majority 
of whom are white. It came to the United 
States as a result of the Spanish- American 
War. Porto Rico was early settled by 
Spaniards from Santo Domingo. The 
massive walls and castle of San Juan 
were built by Ponce de Leon, one of the 
most famous of the conquerors. His 
white house still stands on the wall above 
the harbor from which he sailed on his 
search for the Fountain of Youth. The 
Indians said this marvelous spring would 
make an old man young again. Ponce de 
Leon, however, found in the wilds of 
Florida not jmuth but a mortal wound, 
and died in Havana on his way back. 

Like Cuba, Porto Rico makes sugar and 





tobacco its most important crops. All the 
low coastal lands are cultivated as cane- 
fields and the larger plantations maintain 
great centrals, or mills, for grinding the 
cane. The steep hillsides are covered with 
cheese-cloth “tents” which protect the to- 
bacco plants. Some Porto Rican cigars 
are almost as fine as the choice Havana 
product. Besides these two traditional 
crops, coffee, grapefruit, pineapples, coco- 
nuts and oranges are normally produced 
in large quantities. 

Within recent years Porto Rico has suf- 
fered from a severe depression. There are 
various reasons for this. For one thing, the 
island is suffering from overpopulation; 
almost 1,900,000 inhabitants are crowded 
into an area of 3,400 square miles. There 
is much unemployment. The average wage 
is pitifully low ; yet prices are comparable 
to those in the United States. The prom- 
inence given to sugar and tobacco crops 








SABA'S COAST IS NO PLACE FOR LANDLUBBERS 

There is not a s^e good harbor on this rocky little Dutch island, which consists of an a»t,'nrt 
volcanp nsing abruptiy out of the Caribbean. The one town is caUed BottoS bec^f^S 
down m^de the old crater, and is reached by steps cut in the rock. Yet the best hoatc in t-ha 
West Indies are made there, and laboriously hauled up the steps and down to the sea below 
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Courtesy Puerto Rican Line 

THE ENTRANCE TO SAN CRISTOBAL CASTLE AT SAN JUAN 

^is steep mmp leads to a massive fortification on a hHl at the eastern end of the oldest part of 

i7-r ^ but it was not completed mati 

17/ 1. Beneath the fort are many tunnels, some of them still used for storing ammunition 
and dark rooms where prisoners once were held ^ 
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Ca. • .V modern HOUSES IN.cTguIs'' 

la GrSja, wL'bSt'Sre'foriowSSiSf This housing unit, called Cascrio 

tradon of the United Public wS AdSs- 

evelopment is now administered by the Puerto^R^o* room for 400 persons. The 

oy me £uerto Rico Reconstruction Administration. 




Courtesy Puerto Rican News Bureau 

A SENTRY BOX ON THE RAMPARTS OF MORRO CASTLE 


Castillo de San Felipe Del Morro (Mono Castle) , built on a steep bluff i oo feet high, has guarded 
the entrance to San Juan harbor for centuries. Construction began in 1586, and the fortress 
u as considered impregnable before the invention of steel and high-powered explosives. Time 
and. again it resisted attack by English, French and Dutch fleets — and buccaneers and pirates. 
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PEACEFUL HARBOR AT FORT-DE-FRANCE, CAPITAL OF MARTINIQUE 
Fort-de-France is the cMef town on the enchanting island of Martiniaue and is ahon<- 

S destroyed by the eS^on of Mt Pef£^?n 

90-. Fishuio boats and coastal steamers use this part of the harbor, while big liners such 
as the one we can see in the distance must anchor farther out 


has resulted in the neglect of truck gar 
dens, which might help to feed the people 
\ arious efforts have been made to im 
p-ove conditions. The PRRA (Porto Ria 
Reconstruction Administration) has beei 
set up to resettle the farming population ii 
more productive areas. It is planned tc 
divide up some of the large sugar planta- 
tions for this purpose. ThePRRAalso aim; 
to develop Home and communal industries 
One great need of the West Indies is 
better and more frequent communication 
between the different islands. In thes€ 
days of easy and quick travel, they might 
be used far more as winter resorts than 
they have been yet. Tennis, golf and 
cricket are very popular, and fishing pro- 
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vides excellent sport. Tuna and tarpon 
fishing are especially exciting. In the 
larger^ islands the roads are excellent for 
motoring. Tropical scenery of wonder- 
ful variety can be enjoyed with complete 
freedom frona many tropical discomforts ; 
the warmth is tempered always by sea 
breezes, and there are few dangerous rep- 
tiles. Gorgeous butterflies and humming- 
'Dirds and wonderfully colored orchids 
abound. Whether one goes to historic 
San Juan in Porto Rico, to delightful St. 
Kitt s or green St. Croix in the Lesser 
Antilles, to lovely Jamaica or the coral 
islets of the Bahamas, one may enjoy all 
the pleasures and the rich, luxuriant 
beauty of the tropics. 


THE INDIES OF THE WEST 

THE WEST INDIES: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The archipelago is roughly an arc extending 
from Florida to the Venezuelan coast between 
the Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. 
Cuba and Haiti (treated elsewhere), Puerto 
Rico and Jamaica make up the Greater An- 
tilles ; the Lesser Antilles are divided into the 
Leeward, Windward and Curagao groups ; 
Barbados and the Bahamas are separate. 

THE BAHAMAS (British Colony) 

Over 40 small islands east of Florida and 
north of Cuba and Haiti ; 20 are inhabited. 
Area, 4 , 404 ; population (1942), 73,217. Capital, 
Nassau (New Providence Island), 19,756. Ad- 
ministration : Governor, Executive Council, 
Legislative Council and representative Assem- 
bly. School enrolment (1942), 21,462. Prod- 
ucts: sisal hemp, sponges, lumber, fresh toma- 
toes, shells. 

BARBADOS (British Colony) 

Lies east of the Windward Islands; area, 
166; population (i943), 202,588. Capital, 

Bridgetown, 13,486. Administration : Governor, 
Executive Council, Executive Committee, 
Legislative Council, elected House of Assembly. 
School attendance averaged in 1943, 22,594. 
Chief products : sugar, molasses, rum and 
cotton. 

JAMAICA (British Colony) 

Lies 90 miles south of Cuba. Area (with 
adjacent Cayman Islands and Turks and Caicos 
Islands in Bahama Group), 4,628; population 
(1943), 1,237,063. Capital, Kingston, 109,056. 
Administration : Governor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Legislative and Executive Council. 
School attendance (i944), 107,598. Products: 
sugar, molasses, coffee, pimento, coconuts, log- 
wood and extract, cacao, copra, ginger, 
oranges, and bananas. 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO (British Colony) 

Trinidad (1,864 square miles) lies just north 
of the Orinoco delta, with Tobago (116) on 
its north. Population (i943), 535 , 499 - Cap- 
ital, Port of Spain (Trinidad), 103,155. Admin- 
istration : Governor, Executive Council, par- 
tially-elected Legislative Council ; franchise 
extended to women over 30. 291 elementary 
schools, 1943. Products : .asphalt, petroleum, 
cacao, copra, coconuts, sugar, coffee. 

LEEWARD ISLANDS (British) 

Over 25 islands southeast of Puerto Rico. 
Antigua, with Barbuda and Redonda; Mont- 
serrat; St. Christopher (St. Kitts) with Nevis 
and Anguilla; also the British Virgin Islands 
(Tortola, Virgin Gorda, Anegada^ and Jost Van 
Dykes) with Sombrero are British. Governed 
as a colony with a Governor, an Executive and 
Legislative Council. It has been recommended 
that Leeward and Windward Islands be put 
under one government with headquarters at 
St. Lucia, Windward Islands. Total area, 422 
square miles ; population, 100, 497 * Capital, St. 
John (Antigua), 10,000. Products: sugar, mo- 
lasses, cotton, limes and fruits, coconuts, to- 
bacco. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS (British) 

Small group lying south of the Leewards. 
Grenada, St. Lucia, Dominica, and St. Vincent 
form a British colony under one Governor and 
each has its partially-elected Legislative Coun- 
cil.^ The Grenadines (about 12 islets) are 
divided between Grenada and St. Vincent. Area, 
about 821 square miles ; population (partly esti- 
mated), 262,006. Capital, St. George’s (Gre- 
nada Island). Products; cacao, nutmegs, mace, 
cotton, sugar, molasses, rum, copra, peanuts, 
arrowroot (St. Vincent), lime juice and oil 
(St. Lucia), honey, hides, logwood. 

PUERTO RICO (United States Territory) 

Lies 45 miles east of Haiti; area, 3,435; 
population (1940), 1,869,255. Capital, San 

Juan, 169,247. Administration: Governor, 
elected Legislature of 2 houses ; franchise re- 
stricted to citizens ; represented in U. S. Con- 
gress by I Commissioner. School enrolment 
(1943), 302,806. Imports : meats, rice, flour, 
cotton goods, petroleum products, iron and steel, 
machinery, fertilizers. Exports : sugar, mo- 
lasses, grapefruit, oranges, pineapples, coconuts, 
cotton, coffee, tobacco. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS (United States) 

St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix in the 
Virgin Islands belong to the United States; 
administration : Governor and 3 elective Munici- 
pal Councils ; character,^ property and residence 
qualifications for franchise. Area, 132; popula- 
tion (1940), 24,889. Capital, Charlotte Amalie 
(on St. Thomas), 9,801. 

GUADELOUPE (French Colony) 

Situated in the Lower Antilles, consists of 2 
islands separated by a narrow channel. Area, 
583 square miles. Included are 5 dependencies 
consisting of smaller islands (Marie Galante, 
Les Saintes, Desirade, St. Barthelemy and St. 
Martin). Total area, 688 square miles. Colony 
under a Governor and an elected Council with 
representation in France. Population, 304,239. 
Seat of government, Basse-Terre (13,638), 
Guadeloupe. Chief city: Pointe-a-Pitre (43»- 
551). Products: sugar, bananas, coffee, cacao 
and rum. 

MARTINIQUE (French Colony) 

Martinique is a French colony under a Gov- 
ernor, a Privy Council and elected General 
Council, with representation in France. Area, 
385; population (1936), 246,712. Capital, Fort- 
de-France, 5 ^, 05 1- Products: sugar, rum, cacao, 
coffee, tobacco, pineapples, bananas. 

CURACAO (Dutch Colojiy) 

Three islands (Curagao, Bonaire, Aruba) 
off the Gulf of Maracaibo and 3 in the Lee- 
ward group. Area, 403; population (i 943 X 
122,540. Capital, W^illemstad (Curasao Island), 
36,437. Administration by a Governor and 2 
appointed councils. 18,978 school children, 1943- 
Products : corn, beans, pulse, cattle, salt, phos- 
phates; chief industry, oil-refining. 

Governed with Curagao are the islands of 
Saba, . St. Eustatius and part of St Martin, 
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The Cradle of the New World 

Tivo Nations Share the Land Columbus Loved 


The island of Hispaniola, between Cuba and Puerto Rico, is not only the 
second largest of the West Indies, but one of the richest, most mountainous 
and most beautiful. Its misty peaks tower nine or ten thousand feet above 
the blue Caribbean. Rich forests cover the mountains, all kinds of tropical 
plants grow in the fertile valleys and mineral wealth awaits development. 
Columbus saw the value of the island, and established there the first Spanish 
colony. It is now divided between the Republic of Haiti in the west and the 
Dominican Republic in the east. Both countries have been troubled by 
revolutions and financial difficulties which have more than once provoked 
foreign intervention. For nineteen years United States Marines were in Haiti, 
and the finances of both countries are still under supervision. 


B eautiful, mysterious island, with 
its two restless little republics and 
their contrasting populations, has 
had a history as bizarre and topsy-turvy 
as any island in the turbulent West Indies. 
It was discovered by 
Columbus on his first 
voyage, and called 
Hispaniola — “Little 
Spain,” Attracted 
by the gold the In- 
dians displayed, he 
immediately planted 
colonies, and the city 
of Santo Domingo 
was the first per- 
manent white settle- 
ment in the New 
World. When the In- 
dian population had 
succumbed to per- 
secution and forced 
labor, the mines and 
sugar plantations 
were worked by 
African Negroes 
whom the slavers 
traaisported. But 
with the discovery of 
riches on the main- 
land Hispaniola lost 
its importance. In 
the seventeenth cen- 
tury French buc- 
caneers from Tor- 
tuga seized upon the 
western part we now 
call Haiti, and made 



SIMPLE LAUNDRY 

T.lkp women in many other parts of the 
world, the Haitian .housewife only , requires 
running water and two fiat stones; and she 
will set up quite an adequate laundry. 
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of that a wealthy French colony. The 
eastern portion, Santo Domingo, re- 
mained in Spain’s possession until 1795. 

Haiti’s prosperity was built on the suf- 
ferings of over-worked slaves, and when 
news of the French 
Revolution reached 
the island the blacks 
rebelled. Inflamed 
by their sufferings 
and led by a remark- 
able Negro, Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, 
the slaves fought 
bravely and were 
everywhere victo- 
rious. Although 
Toussaint had been 
a slave he was well 
educated. He showed 
himself a skillful 
general and a great 
leader. All Haiti 
was in his power 
when Napoleon sent 
an army which seized 
the strongholds and 
captured Toussaint 
by treachery. He 
died a prisoner in 
France, but his fierce 
lieutenant, Dessa- 
lines, renewed the 
struggle and after 
bloody, fighting fi- 
nally drove : - the 
French from the 
land in 1803. 


E.N. A. 

HAITI 


THE CRADLE OF THE NEW WORLD 


Two rulers then divided Haiti between 
them — Oiristophe in the north, and 
Petion in the south. Christophe main- 
tained a punctilious, magnificent court at 
Sans Souci, his beautiful palace, where 
white men were forbidden to come. He 
was a forceful man, obsessed with the 
idea of making Haiti strong enough to re- 
sist another French fleet. In the jungle 
at Cap Haitien stands the fortress of La 
Ferriere, which he raised as a last resort 
against invasion. Built with incredible 
toil three thousand feet high upon the 
steep mountain crest, the citadel’s pon- 
derous walls and useless cannon look out 
over the valleys and ranges of Haiti. It 
is now a deserted yet majestic ruin. 

Haitian rulers usually had short but ex- 
citing careers, and revolutions came to be 
a habit. Finally in 1915 President Guil- 


laume Sam was chased from his palace by 
revolutionists and took refuge in the 
French Consulate. When it was learned 
that two hundred political prisoners had 
been executed by his orders, he was 
dragged outside and killed in front of the 
building. To avoid European intervention 
and to maintain order, the United States 
landed a small force of marines and es- 
tablished a virtual protectorate over the 
republic.^ For nineteen years this super- 
vision did much to benefit Haiti. The 
Americans trained a reliable police force 
built over eight hundred miles of good' 
roads and greatly improved public sanita- 
tion. Capital was put into railroads and 
sugar mills. To-day, pi-oduction of cacao, 
sugar, tobacco and cotton is inci-easing- 
as well as that of sisal and pineapples. 
Haitian coffee is excellent, just as it was 



ON THE ROAD TO MARKET IN THE HAITIAN REPURI Tr^ ^ 

balaSed^^?thei?tuSS towns. Many carry their wares 

mere wfakh almost eclipse dimhiutfw S’nSvs^Tl!^®?^^’- between tS^loafed p&n- 

and .he. ^ 
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CROWDED SQUARE BEFORE THE CATHEDRAL IN PORT-AU-PRIN^^’ ^ 

^ort-au-PiTOce is a hot seaport town with a population of 100,000, and on market days the 
Cathedral loo^ down on a noisy colorful crowd collected from the countryside for miles 
around. Dark-skinned peasant women in bright red or yellow turbans and indigo-blue 
dresses sell frmts, vegetables, wooden dishes, earthenware jars and jugs. 
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Th.TTV decorations of a voodoo temple in HAITI® 

nants.of Voodoo beS bro^g£‘' fVom Wert peasants mingle rem- 

were imported first by the SpTsh and then by who 

stm have influence in spke'oFalKA^^^^^^^ 


in the days of the French planters. The 

hghtened generation of peasants, who 
will know how to help develop their 
c^ntrys valuable agricultural and min- 
eral resources. 

The capital is Port-au-Prince, a spa- 
cious town where the dazzling w&e 
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houses are surrounded by mango, orang 
ancl palm trees. Creole, a debased font 
ot breimh, is heard everywhere. Upper 
Class Haitians— lawyers, scholars oi 
writers ^speak pure French, and art 
usu^ly educated in Paris. Thus Port- 
au-rnnce and one or two other coast 
towns contain little centres of European 
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culture very different from the peasant 
life around them. France still dominates 
the life of the educated classes intellec- 
tually if not politically, but the heritage 
of the country folk- is wholly African. 

The Haitians of the interior are a lazy 
happy people, who delight in the dreamy 
life. The tropical sun saps their energy, 
and for food there is always an abundance 
of fruit, while rice and red Congo beans 
can be grown with little trouble. Many are 
too poor to buy much else in the way of 
food, and such a diet often produces un- 
der-nourishment, which is one reason why 
many suffer from chronic hookworm and 
malaria. The Department of Sanitation 
conducts clinics in the hill-country and 
gradually the peasants are gaining con- 
fidence in scientific methods, which are to 
them very new and mysterious. 

Yet life in the little thatched huts is not 
miserable or doleful. For all their pov- 
erty and ignorance the peasants are self- 
respecting ; they possess a certain dignity, 
and have the fortunate gift of laughter. 
Cock fighting is their great sport, and 
every man has his favorite birds. On 
Sunday excited crowds gather to watch 
one contest after another, and the crow- 
ing of the cocks echoes from hamlet to 
hamlet. A very popular amusement is 
the Congo dance, as primitive now as 
when it came from the African jungle. 
Every Saturday night the low, compelling 
throb of goatskin drums sounds through- 
out Haiti, with a subtle and irresistible 
potency. Innately graceful, the dancers 
abandon themselves to that weird music, 
and achieve a marvelous bodily rhythm. 

Another African inheritance is the re- 
ligious cult of Voodoo, which the peas- 
ants retain and mingle with their Qiris- 
tianity. The primitive Africans believed 
that gods and spirits inhabited animals 
and natural forces, or natural objects like 
stones and trees. One of the greatest 
spirits, Damballah, was incarnate in the 
green serpent, which was especially re- 
spected. Legba was god of the cross- 
roads, and there were many others. 
Spirits must not be* angered — they must 
be placated — and so an elaborate ritual 
involving chants, prayers and sacrifices 
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YOUNG HAITI’S SMILE 


Children in Haiti lead a lazy, happy life, 
often not bothering with clothes luitil 
nearly half-grown. This youngster’s dis- 
position is as sunny as the country itself. 

grew up in connection with the worship 
of Voodoo gods, who had their temples 
and their priests. The latter were called 
“papalois,” and the priestesses were 
known as “mamalois.” Sometimes these 
men and women increased their influence 
by means of sorcery, and sold the people 
charms of various kinds. But primarily 
Voodoo was, and is, a religion, not a black 
art. To-day in Haiti, Voodoo temples 
and rites are forbidden, and the use of 
the great Rada drum which summoned 
the worshipers is illegal. Yet the old be- 
liefs linger on among the peasantry, and 
are but gradually superseded by modern 
ideas. 

Santo Domingo never had so many 
slaves as Haiti, and under Spanish rule it 
was easy for a slave to buy his freedom. 
But in 1795, and again in 1822 when 
Haiti ruled the whole island, many of the 
white inhabitants emigrated to Cuba or 
Porto Rico ; so most Dominicans to-day 
are mulatto, a combination of the Spanish 
and Negro races, with a strain of Indian 
blood. There are some pure-blooded 
Negroes and a few pure-blod&ed whites, 
including foreigners. Turkish and Syrian 
traders carry on much of the business in 
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FORTRESS BUILT AT SANTO DOMINGO IN THE TIME OF COLtM^US^ 
Inside the fort, La Fuerza, is this hoary tower, part of the old citadel built earlv in the 

emnr Columbus was imprisoned by BobadiUa gov- 

the time of the great admiral’s imprisonment in i?oo the litt le 
settlement of Santo Domingo was established across the river from the preset city 


the larger towns. For its size and fer- 
tility the Dominican Republic is sparsely 
populated. Occupying nearly two-thirds 
of the whole island, it yet has less than 
half as many people as Haiti. The lan- 
guage and the atmosphere of the country 
are^ Spanish. Dominican writers — es- 
pecially the poets — ^have made notable 
contributions to Spanish-American liter- 
ature. Its culture is far 'ahead of its 
political and material development. 

Like Haiti, Santo Domingo has seen a 
long series of revolutions, presidents and 
dictators. Since 1795 has been a 
French colony, a Spanish colony, a part 
of Haiti, an independent republic, again 
a Spanish colony, a republic, and finally 
a virtual protectorate of the United 
States. To-day it is once more a republic, 
but until 1940 its custom receipts were 
handled by an American official. 

Such a troubled history explains why 


Santo Domingo has not developed its re- 
sources to a greater extent. Its future 
lies in its agricultural possibilities. There 
is no land in the West Indies with more 
fertile soil, richer vegetation or more fa- 
vorable climate. Here the first sugar- 
cane in the West Indies was planted, and 
sugar is still the chief crop. Since, how- 
ever, modem sugar plantations require a 
large amount of capital, most of them are 
now owned by foreigners. The best 
sugar lands are in the southern part of the 
republic, around San Pedro de Macoris. 

Farther north, beyond the central 
mountain range which divides the country, 
cacao is the principal crop. Cacao, from 
which we get cocoa and chocolate, is a 
very good investment for small farmers. 
The trees require little attention and 
while they are growing to maturity other 
crops may be planted between the rows. 
Tobacco and coffee are also grown ex- 
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tensively in the northern provinces, and 
there are fine grazing grounds. 

This northern district is a very beau- 
tiful part of the republic. It is diagonally 
crossed by the valley of the Cibao, extend- 
ing from the Atlantic coast to the Bay of 
Samana. The great bay forms the largest 
and finest harbor in the whole archipelago. 
It is thirt3'-five miles long and ten or fif- 
teen miles wide, with a single narrow 
entrance channel. The buccaneers knew 
its shores well and fortified Trade Wind 
Caj% a little island near the entrance. En- 
trenched behind strong walls, and sup- 
plied with water from deep cisterns, they 
defied everj’ authority in the West In- 
dies. Samana’s commercial possibilities 
are enormous. At its upper end the rail- 
road begins, and the lands along the shore 
are ideal for plantations of tropical fruit. 

Historical interest centres in the city of 
Santo Domingo. To-day the capital of 
a tiny republic, it was once the centre of 
Spanish power in the New World. The 
great explorers — Balboa, Pizarro, Ojeda, 


Cortes, Ponce de Leon — came first tc 
Santo Domingo before starting on thei] 
famous journeys of conquest. The Co- 
lumbus family one and all were closel> 
connected with the city. Bartholomew 
Columbus founded it iti 1496, at the mouth 
of the Ozama River on the south coast. 
In 1502 a hurricane demolished the new/ 
little houses, which were rebuilt on the 
opposite bank. When Diego Columbus 
was governor he built a great palace. In 
1936 the President renamed the city Cui- 
dad Trujillo in honor of himself. 

The most ancient building in the city 
is the citadel within the fort of La Fuerza. 
This tower is the very oldest existing 
structure built by white men in the New 
World, having been finished by 1504. 
The Cathedral dates from 1514. The body 
of Columbus was brought here after his 
death in Spain, for he had wished to be 
buried in Santo Domingo, and some be- 
lieve that it was not taken to Havana in 
1795. btit still rests in the island which he 
thought the loveliest of the West Indies. 



WAY TO ROLL YOUR OWN 

wrapMd a to the factory. He has 

l^ves £^place^*^Tobf winding 

parts of the Doimmcan Repubhc, and cigars Sd cSretS;^«^.°.K® crop in 

s cigarettes are the chief manufactures. 



Ewing Galloway 

IN THE TROPICS ALMOST ANYTHING WILL DO FOR BUILDING MATERIAL 

This hut in the backwoods of the Dominican Republic is built amost entirely of banana leaves. 
It looks as though a touch would knock it over, but the big leaves are tough in fibre and serve 
at least to keep out tropical downpours. These peasants are but little affected by the modern 

life of the capital and other cities. 


HAITI AND THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The island of Hispaniola is second largest in 
the West Indies, 400 miles long and from 24 to 
165 wide ; it lies between Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, with the Bahamas north and the Carib- 
bean south. The western part (about one- 
third) is occupied by the Republic of Haiti 
and the remainder by the Dominican Republic. 

HAITI (Republiqitc d’Haiti) 

Area, 10,204; estimated population, 3,000,000. 
In 1934 United States, having occupied Haiti 
since 1915, withdrew. The fiscal representative 
was withdrawn in 1941. Under the constitution 
adopted in 1935, a President is elected by^ the 
people, from one of three candidates submitted 
by the National Assembly, for 7 years. Depu- 
ties to the Chamber are elected for 4 years by 
popular vote ; senators are appointed for 6 years, 
partly by the President and partly by the depu- 
ties. Deputies and senators must own real 
property. Catholicism the dominant religion ; 
most of the clergy are French. Elementary 
education free and nominally cornpulsory ; 100,- 
000 pupils enrolled in 1,060 primary schools, 
besides higher schools. 

Haiti is agricultural, growing coffee, cacao, 
sugar, tobacco, cotton; exports coffee (which 
is the most important product), also goatskins, 
cotton, cottonseed, logwood and extract, lignum- 
vitae, cacao and honey. Chief imports : wheat 
flour and other foodstuffs, cotton goods, soap, 
petroleum products, iron and steel, machinery. 
Manufactures include sugar, logwood and 


cottonseed oil plants. Railway mileage (1941), 
158, privately-owned; 1,500 miles of telegraph 
wire ; 1,200 miles of telephone cables. Highway 
mileage (1941), 935. Chief towns: capital. 
Port-au-Prince, 115,000; Cap Haitien, 12,000; 
Aux Cayes, 11,875; Gonai’ves, 10,500; St. Alarc, 
8,000. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC (Rcpublica Dominicana) 

Estimated area, 19,332 ;, population (1942), 
1,826,407. Under the Constitution of 1942, the 
Congress consists of 2 houses elected for 5 
years by direct popular vote ; the President 
and 8 ministers make up the Cabinet. Women 
have been given the franchise. The .American 
oflficial who supervised finance, including cus- 
toms, was withdrawn in 1938. Catholicism the 
state religion ; other denominations ' tolerated. 
Education free and nominally compulsory ; 
school attendance (19^), 210,602. 

Agriculture most important and sugar the 
chief crop; 512,000 metric tons produced in 
1944. Raw sugar, cacao, unmanufactured to- 
bacco, coffee, molasses, corn and placer gold, 
chief exports in 1942. Forest products, lignum- 
vitae and mahogany. 14 sugar “centrals.”^ Rail- 
way mileage (1944), 168, besides 637 miles on 
large estates; highway mileage (194^)? 2,300. 
being extended; 1,034 miles of telegraph and 
2,755 of telephone wire. Chief towns: capital. 
Ciudad Trujillo, 71,297; Santiago de los Cabal- 
leros, 33,319; San Pedro de Macoris, 18,899; 
Puerto Plata, ii,777- 
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South 

rSS'f A^e^cas ha^, roT^“LI7o^?faT'-^ ‘f® continent that lies to the 
north to south. Both have loftifr^ngS of sharply from 

mountain rang^ in the east; both ha?f a «eS c^Si <=oast and smaller 

ference between the continents is that^rSst o?loirt T ‘^fpression.” The great dif- 

nat most of South America lies within the tropics. 



The Lands of El Dorado 

Riches of Venezuela and the Three Guianas 

No part of the world is more fascinating than the great continent of South 
America. Stretching from the tropical Caribbean Sea almost to the Antarctic 
Ocean, rising from swamps below sea level to towering peaks 23,000 feet high, 
it boasts an unequaled variety of surface and climate. Originally peopled by 
many different Indian races, it was conquered and settled by Spain and 
Portugal in the sixteenth century. Three hundred years later the Latin- 
American colonies became independent, and now ten republics, large and small, 
occupy most of the vast territory. In this chapter we shall learn something of 
Venezuela, the northernmost republic, and of the three remaining European 
colonies, British, French and Dutch Guiana. 


I N the days of long ago, when hold ad- 
venturers sailed out upon the seas to 
plunder Spanish galleons laden with 
treasure from South America, there were 
stories about a city with roofs of gold in 
the region east of the Orinoco River. 
These legends, implicitly believed by all 
Europe, fired the imaginations of men and 
sent them to search for this fabulous El 
Dorado, “the golden land,” and its phan- 
tom city of Manoa. The seekers did not 
find the city of gold. They discovered 
instead a land of golden possibilities, 
which even to-day await the adventurous. 
The whole vast, mysterious country north 
of the equator and east of the Andes is 
after all so rich in timber, gold, diamonds, 
foodstuffs and oil that it is still regarded 
as a genuine El Dorado. 

The great tropical region between the 
Orinoco and the Amazon is knovvn as 
Guiana. Part of it belongs to Brazil and 
is described with that country; the rest 
is divided between Venezuela and the 
three colonies of British, French and 
Dutch Guiana. The “three Guianas are 
the only European colonies left in South 
America. England, France arid Holland 
fought with each other for control of the 
territory, and now each has a share. All 
three colonies are much alike in physical 
features. The seacoast is a belt of mud 
from eighteen to fifty miles wide, formed 
by many rivers and frequently flooded 
during the rainy season, so that dikes and 
drainage systems are necessary to protect 
the sugar plantations. From behind this 
alluvial plain the turbulent rivers pour 
down through a land covered for the most 


part with dense tropical forest. Snakes 
and alligators are dangerously plentiful; 
jaguars, armadillos, poisonous ants, scor- 
pions and countless other insects inhabit 
the jungle; monkeys and parrots chatter 
in the high tree-tops. Gorgeous orchids 
and rich ferns fringe the tortuous streams, 
where beautiful rose-colored flamingoes 
make a vivid picture against the green 
growth of the banks. 

As the land rises ever higher toward 
the mountains of the south, the forest 
gives place to “savannahs,” rolling plains 
where the grasses sometimes stand man- 
high. This is ideal cattle country, with 
only one disadvantage — the difficulty of 
reaching it, for there are no railroads ex- 
cept along the coast. The rivers are the 
highways and they are so impeded by 
rapids and waterfalls that steamers can- 
not go very far inland. Only small boats 
such as the Indian dugout canoes can be 
used on the upper stretches. Still farther 
back from the coast, mountain ranges di- 
vide the Orinoco watershed from that of 
the Amazon, and this impenetrable jungle- 
covered wilderness has never been well 
explored. The highest peak is Mount 
Roraima, on the Venezuelan frontier, a 
great reddish cliff which rises straight up 
out of the green jungle. 

In little forest clearings beside tfie 
rivers, or higher up .on the^wide savan- 
nahs, dwell the native Indians, leading 
lives’as simple and uncivilized as those of 
their ancestors. They wear little cloth- 
ing_pieces of cloth, feathers and bead 
ornaments suffice. The men are the 
hunters. The women cook, cultivate the 




J?riti,sli Guiiiaa Govt. 

YOUR KITCHEN ALUMINUM MAY HAVE ORIGINATED HERE 


Less spectacular than the gold found in some parts of Guiana, but very useful, is the 
mineral called bauxite; from it comes the aluminum which is nowadays indispensable in 
the households and factories of the world. Bauxite is mined in the wilderness of British 
Guiana, far up the Pemerara River, where this steamer is loading. 


cassava patch, and gather firewood. Cas- 
sava roots, from which we get tapioca, are 
grated and crushed to extract the poison 
they contain, and are then made into flat 
cakes, cooked on a griddle and eaten as 
bread. 

The population of the colonies is mixed. 
For instance, on the streets of George- 
town, the capital of British Guiana, we 
should meet a few white people, mainly 
English and Portuguese, and a host of 
colored folk. There are Negroes, descen- 
dants of the slaves who used to work the 
sugar plantations, slant-eyed Chinese, 
Syrians, slim laborers from far-distant 
India and Java, and perhaps one or two 
silent, copper-colored aborigines. Geor^^e- 
town is at the mouth of the Demerara 
River, below sea level, and so is protected 
by a sea wall which serves as a prome- 
nade, while some of the streets have 

the side or 

middle. Many of its wooden houses are 
flooL°^ ^ precaution against 

Guiana used to be called Su- 
rinam, and Its capital is named Para- 

? w Paramaribo was 

slavers sold 

Md d« crowded, human cargoes 

^d drank up the money in rum. But to- 
ay It IS as neat, quaint and substantial 
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though not as prosperous — as one would 
expect a Dutch city to be. Canals criss- 
cross it, and trees line the wide straight 
streets. 

Cayenne, the capital of French Guiana, 
is a sleepy hot town, quite lacking the 
spice of its peppery name. French 
Guiana has suffered from the home gov- 
ernment’s policy of maintaining penal 
settlements on the islands off the shore. 
The presence of the convicts has kept im- 
migrants away, thus tending to hold the 
colpny in a backward condition. Its plan- 
tations are less extensive than those in 
the other colonies. 

Sugar, cotton, coffee, cacao, rice, com, 
plantains, coconuts and bananas all flour- 
ish in the moist heat. The forests con- 
tain untold wealth in the form of valuable 
timber trees. There is also the balata tree, 
whose milky sap dries and forms a rubber- 
like substance used in making belting for 
machinery. Gold, the metal which led to 
the settlement of Guiana, is fottnd in many 
iflaces, but mining is expensive. During 
the search for gold, diamonds were dis- 
^vered up the Mazaruni River in British 
Guiana. The stones are small, but fine, 
out since their discovery in T90T, more 
than two million carats have been mined, 
Across the border in Venezuela the 
great new source of wealth is oil. Vene- 
zuela IS larger than all the Guianas com- 
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NATIVE HUNTERS WHO ROAM THE FORESTS AND SAVANNAS 

darts of the latter they bring down small game like birds and monkeys. 
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CARIB WOMAN STANDING BEFORE HER UNWALLED HOME 


> E. N. A 


^ that the jungle Indians of Guiana want by way of a house is shelter from the rain and 
slmg the palm-fibre hammocks which they use as beds. Walls are tm- 
ecessary. This woman belongs to the Carib race, which formerly spread over half the 
West Indies. Other tribes are the Arawaks and the Warraws. 







HEERENSTRAAT LOOKS LIKE THE MAIN STREET OF A COUNTRY TOWN 

The wide streets of Paramaribo are surfaced with tiny sea shells, and the feet of passersby 
make a slight crunchuig noise as they go. The tall trees provide welcome shade in this hot 
town, which does not look as though it had ever witnessed anything half as exciting as the 
arrival of a slave ship. Yet it used to be an infamous slave port. 


bined, large enough to contain oil lands, 
cattle country, gold country, timber for- 
ests and many kinds of farming land. 
The great Orinoco River divides it almost 
in two, forming a large valley right 
through the middle of the country from 
west to east. The river brings down so 
much silt and mud that through the ages 
it has built up a delta covering forty thou- 
sand square miles, across which the water 
now finds its way in many separate 
streams. South of it are tropical high- 
lands similar to the Guiana mountains — 
forest-covered hills cut by rivers which 
reach back toward Brazil. North and 
west of the Orinoco are wide grassy 
plains similar to the savannahs of Guiana, 
but known in Venezuela as “llanos,” where 
feed herds of cattle, antelope and pec- 
caries^ (peccaries are wild animals re- 
sembling small pigs). The llanos do not 
extend clear to the Caribbean; between 
them and the sea rises a mountain wall 
which is the last low part of the mighty 
Andes range. To the westward rises the 
Cordillera de Merida, looking high enough 
to suit our idea of what the Andes shoiild 
be, and from that point on, Venezuela is 


mountainous. Only on the low, swampy 
shores of Lake Maracaibo is it evident 
once again that we are in the tropics. The 
lake water is fresh, though it connects 
with the Caribbean by a narrow inlet 
through which the Spaniard Alonzo de 
Ojeda sailed his little vessels in the year 
1499. He saw the htits of the lake In- 
dians built on stilts above the water, and 
was reminded of Venice, the city built 
upon the sea. So he called the place 
Venezuela — “Little Venice” — ^and the 
name was applied to the whole country. 

The Spanish settlers were constantly 
forced to fight off buccaneers and priva- 
teers of many nationalities in the days 
when the Caribbean was the bloody ren- 
dezvous of all adventurers. Cumana is 
the oldest Spanish settlement in South 
America. It was founded in 1523. All 
the old Venezuelan cities are .^ong the 
coast. There are three main ports — 
Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello and La Guaira. 
Caracas, the capital, lies three^ thousand 
feet high in the coa^al mountains, which 
make a background for its luxuriant gar- 
dens and red-roofed houses. Caracas is 
quite ancient, as cities in America go. 
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THE LANDS OF EL DORADO 


but thanks to earthquakes and wars most 
of its buildings are less than a century- 
old. Consequently its narrow straight 
streets have modern paving and lighting, 
and its automobiles, electric car lines and 
telephones do not seem new and incdn- 
o-ruous alongside the fine public build- 
ings. The low adobe walls of the dwell- 
ing-houses are painted in soft yet bright 
colors, and green shrubbery grows in 
every patio. There are beautiful parks 
and squares such as the Plaza de Bolivar, 
dedicated to the great hero of the war for 
independence. 

Simon Bolivar was born in Caracas, 
and he did so much to overthrow Spanish 
rule in South America that he is called 
the Liberator. Bolivar was a man of 
great courage and forcefulness, with am- 
bitious ideas for reorganizing the country. 
He defeated the royalists in Venezuela, 
Colombia and Ecuador, uniting those 
three states for a time. Then he marched 
south and routed the royalist armies in 
Peru and what is now Bolivia. His plans 
for making one great nation of North- 
western South America proved unpopular. 


and he died in exile, but his brilliant ser- 
vices to the cause of independence are 
fervently remembered by every Latin- 
Anierican, and Venezuelans are very 
proud to be his countrymen. 

At the time of his victories, Bolivar was 
all-powerful but after he was exiled and 
\"enezuela became a separate republic 
(1830) , no one seemed able to govern the 
country. Revolution followed revolution 
until 1870. Since then several dictators 
in turn have held control, the first of whom 
was President Guzman Blanco. Another 
was Cipriano Castro, who did little but 
make trouble for his country. He was 
overthrown in 1908, and Juan Vicente 
Gomez succeeded him. Gomez paid much 
attention to the development of the coun- 
try. He was president three different 
times, twenty years in all, and died in 
office. While out of office he had more 
influence than any other citizen, though 
some objected to his dictatorship. 

West of Caracas the country is given 
over to agriculture of many kinds. In the 
low valleys are sugar plantations, tobacco 
fields, groves of oranges and coconut 



© E. N. A. 

STATUE OF THE LIBERATOR IN THE PLAZA DE BOLIVAR 


Nearly every large South American city has erected a statue in memory of Sim6n Bolivar, 
the great Venezuelan who did more for the independence of the Spanish colonies than 
almost any other one man. His tomb is in the National Pantheon here at Caracas. 
Across the Plaza we can see part of the Cathedral, built in colonial days. 
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THE LAXDS OF EL DORADO 


palms. Higher up cacao and coffee sup- 
ply the export trade, while corn and cot- 
ton are raised to help feed and clothe 
\’enezuela’s three rriillion people. Farther 
west, around the proud old cities of Va- 
lencia and Barquisimeto, there are stock 
farms as well, which supply the packing- 
houses at Puerto Cabello. 

Crossing the mountains to Lake 
Maracaibo, the character of the country 
changes completely. This fever-infested 
section of the tropics gives Venezuela its 
rank as the world’s third largest pro- 
ducer of oil. The volume of petroleum 
obtained has increased astoundingly in 
the past few years. For example, in 1926 
w'ell over 33,000,000 barrels were pro- 
duced, and in 1936, 154,000,000 barrels; 
within ten years production was increased 
nearly five times, thus creating millions 
of new wealth in a country which had had 
difficulty in meeting its obligations. What 
is more, so far as can be judged, pro- 
duction has not yet reached the maxi- 
mum. The petroleum and asphalt de- 
posits reappear in a different part of 
Venezuela. Lake Bermudez, near Cu- 
mana, is an asphalt lake much larger than 


the famous pitch lake of near-by Trini- 
dad. It contains one thousand acres of 
the sticky stuff so much used in paving 
our streets and roads and roofing our 
buildings. 

A very different product comes from 
Margarita Island, just off the coast at 
Cumana. Divers there bring up many 
thousand dollars’ worth of pearls an- 
nually. Other gems such as diamonds 
may be found in the wild country south 
of the Orinoco. This vast region is rich 
in gold and many other commodities, but 
it is difficult to reach. Lumbermen and 
miners must travel by water or over haz- 
ardous jungle trails. Ciudad Bolivar on 
the Orinoco is the base from which men 
start out to collect forest products. The 
rubber gatherers get supplies there in 
March and April, and set out for the 
jungle before the rainy season begins. At 
the end of the season they bring in not 
only rubber but balata and some chicle. 

Back in the partly unexplored wilder- 
ness land bordering on Guiana and Brazil 
a,re many Indians, leading a primitive life 
like that of the Guiana tribes. But the 
real Venezuelan, the man of the llanos or 



BUSINESS GETS UNDER WAY IN THE CARACAS MARKET 

their produce on the saddles of their burros 

fredxmSttosmplJffithouL^dt^Yf vegetables, live fowls and cuts of 
to of ffie capital. Here we see long strings of garlic piled on 

IJIC grouna, ana a tray of big pineapples on the steps. 
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Ernest Peterffy 

PIONEERING IN THE VENEZUELAN JUNGLE 


The vast backwoods are rich in all sorts of forest products, but development is difficult. 
Getting in and out of the jungle means days and weeks of hard travel up dangerous rivers 
and over rough trails, in a climate where the thermometer reaches 112 degrees. Highways 
and railroads are not yet built, but air service now offers hope of quick communication. 


the coast mountains, has both Indian and 
Spanish blood in his veins. Negroes were 
imported in colonial days to work the 
sugar plantations, and they have remained 
an important element in the population. 
There are a few old families which trace 
their descent exclusively from the Span- 
ish conquerors, and make up the nucleus 
of the educated, cultured class of Caracas, 
Valencia and the other cities. From this 
group come lawyers, doctors, politicians, 
writers and scholars. Two universities — 
that of Los Andes at Merida, and the 


Central University at Caracas — offer, ad- 
vanced studies of all kinds. The majority 
of Venezuelan children do not continue 
in school beyond the age of fourteen, 
which is the limit for compulsory at- 
tendance. Venezuela needs not only more 
schools but more people, and more ener- 
getic people at that. It will take many 
immigrants and much hard work to de- 
velop the rich and varied territory, to re- 
lease the national wealth which facilitates 
not only economic improvement but in- 
tellectual development as well. 



Courtesy Gulf Oil Co. 

DOCK IN PUERTO LA CRUZ IN VENEZUELA 


Here we see a large American tanker loading up with oil. Ships of all nations call here for the 
petroleupa w^hich is one of Venezuela’s chief products. When this ship is fully loaded, the 
water will come up to the dark line around the hull. During World War II, this oil became 
even more important with the loss of the oil-rich East Indies to Japan. 


VENEZUELA AND THE GUI AN AS: FACTS AND FIGURES 

VENEZUELA (Estados Unidos dc Venezuela) 


Bounded north by the Caribbean, west and 
south by Colombia, south by Brazil, east by 
British Guiana. Area, 352,051 ; population 
(census of 1941), 3,492,747. Bicameral con- 
gress elected for 4 years; President elected by 
ingress for 5 years. Prevailing religion Cathol- 
icism ; others tolerated. Education free and 
compulsory in theory; 286,290 pupils in all 
schools, 1943; 2 universities. 

Crops: coffee, cacao, sugar, cotton, tobacco, 
corn, beans. Livestock estimated at 4,000,000. 
Forest products : balata, divi-divi, medicinal 
plants, hardwoods. Minerals : third in pe- 
g;oleum production, asphalt, gold, copper, iron. 
Exports: petroleum, coffee, cacao, hides, skins, 
furs, sugar, balata, cattle, asphalt, pearls, divi- 
divi. Imports; iron and steel manufactures, 
machinery, cotton cloth, foodstuffs. Railway 
mileage (i 944 )> 684; highways, about 3,829; 
waterw'ays, about 16,460. Chief towns: capital, 
(fracas, 269,030 ; Maracaibo, 132,547; Valen- 
cia, 49,963. 

BRITISH GUIANA (British Colony) 

Bounded north by the Atlantic, west by 
Venezuela and Brazil, south by Brazil, east 


by Dutch Guiana. Area, 89,480 ; population 
(1943), 364,694; East Indians, 41%. Capital, 
Georgetown, 73, 171* Administration: Gover- 
nor, Executive (Touncil, Legislative Council. 
Products : sugar, rice, coconuts, coffee, cacao, 
rubber, gold, diamonds, bauxite, charcoal, 
timber. 

DUTCH GUIANA (Surinam, Dutch Colo?iy) 

Bounded^ north by the Atlantic, west by 
British Guiana, south by Brazil, east by French 
Guiana. Area, 54,291; population (1943), 189,- 
484.^ Capital^ Paramaribo, 60,723. Adminis- 
tration : Governor, advisory council, elected 
representative body (the Colonial States). 
Products : sugar, cacao, coffee, rice, bananas, 
rum, molasses, gold, balata. 

FRENCH GUIANA (French Colony) 

Bounded north by the Atlantic, west by 
Dutch Guiana, south and east by Brazil. Area 
about 34,740; population (1936), 30,906 exclud- 
ing troops, officials and Indians. Capital, 
Cayenne, 11,704. Administration: Governor, 
Pnvy Council, elected Council-General ; rep- 
resented in France, Products : gold, rice, cacao, 
sugar, indigo, gutta-percha, timber, balata, hides. 


In The Andes 

‘Two Countries of the Mighty Mountain Range 

If one enters the great continent of South America by way of Colombia it 
does not seem very different from the Caribbean lands along the way. But 
in Colombia different climates meet; the heat of the low tropical shoreline 
gives way to the cold of the high Andes. The farther south along the Pacific 
one goes, the rnore mountainous the coast becomes, and Ecuador, which is 
next to Colombia, seems to be nothing but mountains, with scenery past de- 
scription.^ Both Ecuador and Colombia have fine old capitals built thousands 
of feet high in the hills, -where Indian cities flourished before the Spaniards 
came, and both are rich in the products of lowland as well as highland. 


W HEN the Spanish explorers of 
Colombia set out early in the six- 
teenth century from their settle- 
ments on the Caribbean Sea to search for 
gold, they found that, in addition to 
swamps, forests and dangerous rivers, 
they were confronted by lofty mountains 
into which their Indian enemies always 
vanished. When the adventurers followed 
into the mountain fastnesses, they found 
that there was always another mountain 
beyond. Had they continued to march 
on for years they would still have found 
^'another mountain beyond,’^ for they 
were on the Andes, that mighty moun- 
tain system which runs for five thousand 
miles along the whole western margin of 
South America. 

Beginning at Cape Horn in the south 
with a single moderately high range, the 
Andes grow higher and wider as they 
stretch northward ; in fact, they consist 
for a great part of their length of two 
and three parallel ranges, or Cordilleras, 
separated by river valleys. It is among 
these snowy giants that the Amazon and 
a host of lesser rivers have their begin- 
nings. This magnificent mass of moun- 
tains contains the highest volcanoes and 
some of the highest peaks in the world. 
Within its limits can Ibe found an infinite 
variety of climate and scenery. There 
are high plateaus, some of which are very 
fertile, while above are mountain slopes 
where the grass barely suffices for scat- 
tered flocks of sheep. One can mount 
even higher, till no living thing is seen 
but the great condor, that majestic bird 
of the lonely heights where vegetation 


ceases, and the great peaks, even at the 
equator, are wrapped in eternal snow. 

The Colombian Andes consist of three 
Cordilleras parallel to the coast — -the 
Eastern, Central and Western. Between 
the last two is the beautiful valley of the 
Cauca River ; between the first two, 
through almost the entire length of the 
country, the River Magdalena flows north 
to the Caribbean Sea. In spite of shoals 
and swift current, this waterway is the 
main route into the interior. 

East of the mountains, grass-covered 
plains — ^the llanos — stretch away toward 
Venezuela and the Orinoco River, and 
large rivers flow down through un- 
explored jungle country to join the 
mighty Amazon. On the vast llanos there 
are two seasons, one wet and one dry; 
the Amazon basin has torrents of rain 
most of the time and always it is hot — 
often over ioo°. The coastal plains, on 
each side of the Isthmus of Panama, are 
low and hot. Colombia is lucky to have 
territory on both the Caribbean and the 
Pacific. 

From Barranquilla on the Caribbean 
one may fly to Bogota, the capital, in 
a few hours ; but by making the long 
journey up the Magdalena River by 
steamer one will realize more forcibly the 
contrast between the coast and the in- 
terior of Colombia. The shallow, muddy 
river is full of alligators, and lined with 
mosquito-infested jungle or plantations 
of bananas and sugar-cane. At Gi- 
rardot the railroad begins its difficult climb 
over the mountains; by the end of the 
trip the temperature is 55*^ instead of 90°, 
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J. E. Bellows 

CARTAGENA, ANCIENT SPANISH STRONGHOLD ON THE BLUE CARIBBEAN 


Cartagena was founded in iS33, before the interior of Colombia had been explored. Some 
of the old fortifications are forty feet thick, yet the rich city was three times sacked by 
pirates. To-day Cartagena is second only to Barranquilla as a port. It is hot and sunny, 
but colorful, with narrow streets separating low houses painted in blue, vermilion or green. 


and snow-capped peaks are everywhere 
visible, for Bogota is eighty-six hundred 
feet high in the Eastern Cordillera. In- 
stead of white cotton suits, the work- 
ingmen of the plateau wear dark trousers 
and a warm wool ruana, which is a square 
blanket slit in the middle to go over the 
head. Men and women alike wear “Pan- 
ama” hats, and rope sandals called al- 
pargatas. Surrounded by highly culti- 
vated land and having a healthy climate, 
Bogota is, as befits a capital, the heart of 
the intellectual life of the country. In 
spite of trolley cars, electric lights, tele- 
phones and other luxuries of modern 
life, there is about this charming city a 
certain air of aristocratic aloofness suit- 
able to a place where many of the inhabi- 
tants boast ancestors of the best Spanish 
blood. 

Jimenez de Quesada conquered the in- 
terior of Colombia about 1536. In those 
days it was called New Granada. Upon 
gaining independence from Spain in 1819, 
with Bolivar’s help, the country was for 
a time joined to Ecuador and Venezuela, 
but that arrangement did not last and Co- 
lombia, after many stormy years, adopted 
its present name and constitution. In 1903 
the valuable Isthmus of Panama was lost 
through revolution. Colombia recognized 
Panama’s independence in 1914 and dip- 
lomatic relations were established in 1924. 

Most of the white people live in the 


cool mountain country, but down on the 
hot coast one sees many Negroes. In ad- 
dition to different tribes of Indians, there 
is a large proportion of mestizos, and of 
cholos, the descendants of mestizos and 
Indians. These folk lead simple rustic 
lives, very far removed from the rush of 
industrial countries ; a horse or a boat is 
their ordinary means of locomotion, for 
automobiles are largely useless, railroads 
non-existent, and air travel expensive. 
The Chibcha Indians of the high plateaus 
have kept their ancient civilization to 
some extent, while adopting features of 
Spanish and modern American life. But 
isolated and primitive tribes refuse to give 
up their age-old customs, and on the lower 
slopes of the Eastern Cordilleras dwell 
the Motilones and the Guahibos, who have 
the reputation of greeting inquisitive 
strangers with poisoned arrows. Their 
numbers dwindle year by year, and this 
is true also of the picturesque Indians of 
the Goajira Peninsula, the northernmost 
bit of South America. 

To-day in Colombia one is even less 
conscious of the past than of the future, 
for the country is just beginning to de- 
velop its amazing possibilities. Almost 
all the rivers contain gold, and platinum 
is frequently found. Coal and other min- 
erals await the miner, while oil is now 
gushing from newly drilled wells at the 
rate of about fifty thousand barrels a day. 
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The finest emeralds in the world come 
from the Muzo mines north of Bogota. 
There in the crater of an extinct volcano 
Indian laborers cut out. chunk after chunk 
of the quartz containing the gems, and 
other workers carefully break it, washing 
and searching the fragments so that not 
one small green crj’-stal is overlooked. 

The soil of the valleys and plateaus is 
very fertile, and a tropical country of such 
vaiydng altitudes has a bewildering va- 
riety of climates, each with a different 
agricultural product. One may travel 
from the tropics to the arctic zone simply 
by climbing a mountain. Bananas and 
sugar-cane grow along the coast and mil- 
lions of bananas are shipped from Santa 
Marta to the North American markets. 
Cacao grows farther up the Magdalena, 
and when one gets high enough above the 
sea one notices everywhere the glossy 
leaves of the coffee trees. IVlost of the 
merchandise sent down over the hill trails 
on muleback and in ox-cart is coffee — sack 


after sack of it. It is a good product for 
a mountain land because, weighing little 
it is easily transported. Colombian coffee 
is famous for its excellent mild flavor. 

Colombia grows not only the customary 
plants of the tropics — ^beans, sugar-cane 
m^goes, bananas, melons, cassava, plan- 
tains, pineapples, papayas, oranges, limes 
— but foodstuffs of the temperate zone, 
such as potatoes, wheat and peaches. In 
addition it boasts fruit and vegetables pe- 
culiar to itself. Balu beans come in pods 
two feet long and grow not on vines but 
on trees. Arracachas are lumpy-looking 
root vegetables which taste a bit like 
parsnips, only better. On the sabana (or 
plateau) near Bogota grow blackberries 
as big as plums. The Cauca River Valley 
is a veritable garden spot; lying three 
thousand feet above the sea, and walled 
in by mountains, it has a climate little 
short of heavenly. Farther down the 
Cauca is Antioquia, where flowers and 
neat farms surround cotton mills and gold 
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Colombian Consul-General 


PATIO OF THE POST OFFICE AT BOGOTA^ 

This beautiful old building, formerly a . monastery, is a 
vivid reminder of Colombia’s colonial days. . Bogota was a 
centre of Spanish culture when North America was still a 
wilderness, and its citizens are proud of its traditions. 


mines, all symbolic of moun- 
tainous Colombia’s well-nigh 
inexhaustible possibilities. 

As we go down the coast to 
the neighboring republic of 
Ecuador, the Andes rise still 
higher. They have been com- 
pared to a ladder, with parallel 
mountain ranges forming the 
two sides. The rungs of the 
ladder are the transverse 
ridges which cut up the inter- 
vening land into high plateaus 
known as “paramos.” Ecua- 
dor is a small country but its 
scenery is on a grand scale. 

There are thirty-eight vol- 
canoes with an altitude of 
more than ten thousand feet, 
and at least ten of these are 
active. Mount Sangay has a 
perfectly shaped cone of white 
snow from which rises a con- 
stant cloud of steam. The 
highest active volcano in the 
world is Cotopaxi, which meas- 
ures well over nineteen thou- 
sand feet, while the beautiful 
snowy mass of Chimborazb, 
now extinct, is taller by yet 
another thousand. Ecuador is 
often called the roof of the 
world, and after one has trav- 
eled up over the hills from the 
Pacific, one. feels that the 
name is decidedly appropriate. 

Quito, the capital, lies a thousand feet 
higher up than Bogota. Towering above 
it is Pichincha, the “Boiling Mountain,” 
a volcano which in 1575 covered the city 
with stones and ashes to a depth of three 
feet. Quito was already old when the 
Spaniards took it from the Incas, and 
the Incas had taken it from a still older 
people. One- mountain in Ecuador, 
Llanganati, is traditionally supposed to 
hide vast Inca treasures somewhere in its 
recesses. The story goes that when Ata- 
hualpa, the last ruler of the Incas, was 
executed by the Spaniards, scores of In- 
dians were hurrying along all the roads 
leading to Peru, with vessels of gold for 
the ransom, of their king. As soon as^his 


cruel death became known, the word was 
passed back — “Away from the road” — 
and the Indians and the gold vanished. 
Many unsuccessful efforts have been 
made to locate this hidden treasure. 

The peasant people of the Ecuadorian 
highlands . are Cara Indians, either pure 
or slightly tinged with Spanish blood. 
One meets them everywhere, the men in 
bright striped ponchos, or blanket-wraps, 
the women in thick red or blue shawls 
which serve to carry babies and burdens. 
A quiet, hardy people, they cultivate the 
soil, make baskets and ropes, spin the 
wool of their flocks and weave it into thick 
cloth, as their ancestors did centuries ago. 
They, speak their own language even when 





QUITO, ECUADOR’S BEAUTIFUL Papt'tat © Underwood & Underwood 

a Dacliground of blue and violet mountains. 



HARDY AND SURE-FOOTED BEASTS OF BURDEN IN QUITO 


Llamas are the only beasts of burden native to South America. They are valuable in the 
Andes for transporting loads over rough mountain trails. Llama pack trains compete with 
the railroads, for the queer looking creatures can travel on little food and water for nearly 
a week, and their woolly fleece protects them from the cold storms of the heights. 


they know Spanish, and having refused 
to accept many European customs, are 
probably less civilized to-day than they 
were when Pizarro conquered their Inca 
rulers in 1533. The leaders of the ancient 
civilization disappeared during the wars 
of conquest, and the masses who survived 
became slaves of the white invaders. 
Even after Ecuador secured its inde- 
pendence in 1830, frequent political 
revolutions did nothing for the Indians 
and peonage kept them in debt slavery un- 
til 1918. In addition many were further 
handicapped by the prevalence of hook- 
worm, but now with a progressive gov- 
ernment enforcing compulsory education 
and carrying on a vigorous fight against 
disease, the Indians have a chance for 
better things. 

Being so mountainous and yet right on 
the equator, from which it takes its name, 
Ecuador boasts resources only less varied 
and extensive than Colombia’s. From 
the seacoast and the valley of the Guay as 
River come all the usual tropical prod- 
ucts and some which are not so common. 
Kapok is a fibrous material obtained from 
the silk-cotton tree, and used in textiles, 
or to stuff mattresses. Vegetable ivory 


grows only in Colombia, Ecuador and 
parts of Peru; it is the nut of the tagua 
palm, and when ripe is as hard and white 
as elephant ivory. Another curious prod- 
uct, balsa wood, weighs less than cork and 
is valuable as insulating material, for it 
will not transmit heat. Alligator skins 
from the Guay as River sometimes appear 
on the streets of American and European 
cities in tlie form of shoes and handbags. 

But the two things for which Ecuador 
is most famous are cacao and Panama 
hats. The tall evergreen cacao trees grow 
wild in the Guay as Valley, and are also 
cultivated in great plantations. This val- 
ley used to supply the world with one- 
third of all its cocoa; then a blight at- 
tacked the trees and seriously crippled 
the industry. Planters are now trying to 
grow cotton and sugar-cane instead. One 
of the most important national industries 
is the manufacture of the so-called Pan- 
ama hats, which are made almost ex- 
clusively in Ecuador. They are woven of 
very fine, flexible straw, and a good 
Panama is worth many dollars. 

In the rainy season the fertile Guayas 
Valley is flooded, and people go from vil- 
lage to village, from house to house even, 
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E. L. Andrade 

COLORFUL RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN ECUADOR 


A majority of the Indians in Latin-America are firm adherents of the Catholic faith, to 
which they were converted at the time of the Conquest. In Ecuador the Church is 
especially well supported, and processions are common on feast days. The gaily dressed 
saints and the bright scarves of the marchers make splashes of color against the buildings. 

by boat. Houses, of course, have to be ■ it is impossible to draw the map of Ecua- 
on stilts. Guayaquil is the great seaport dor accurately. One. unusual bit of ter- 
near the mouth of the river. It is larger ritory is definitely hers, however. That 
than Quito, for all commerce of any im- is the group of Galapagos Isl^ds out in 
portance passes through it. It used to be the Pacific. The name is Spanish for the 
infected with terrible diseases — ^yellow tortoises which breed there, huge crea- 
fever, and bubonic plague — but strenuous tures weighing sometimes six hundred 
measures have proved that a clean city is pounds, the largest of their kind in the. 
usually a healthful city, and nowadays world. Other rare species of birds, liz- 
ships are not afraid to put into Guayaquil, ards and plants are found on the islands, 
The snowy mountains which rise so which are a paradise for the naturalist; 
abruptly from the tropical coast are po- types of plant and animal life which have 
tentially quite rich, for Ecuador has gold, long since disappeared from otlier parts 
platinum and coal which have not been ex- of the earth have survived he^e, partly 
tensively worked. Beyond the Andes the because the group is- so completely iso- 
Amazon jungle begins. Peru, Colombia lated. But the giant tortoises are now in 
and Ecuador all claim overlapping parts danger- of extinction, as they are killed 
of this largely unexplored territory where fof their oil. The Galapagos lie almost 
savage tribes are the only inhabitants, so directly upon the equator. 
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Bogota is situated on a lofty plateau hemmed in by high peaks of the Colombian Andes. 
The air of the plateau — or sabana, to use the Spanish name — is pleasantly cool and very 
clear. There are four seasons, two wet and two dry. Bogota is criss-crossed by cold 
mountain streams, and high bridges are necessary when the rains come. 


COLOMBIA AND ECUADOR: FACTS AND FIGURES 


COLOMBIA (Republica de Colombia) 

Bounded north by Venezuela and the Carib- 
bean, west by Panama and the Pacific, south 
by Ecuador and Peru, east by Brazil and Ven- 
ezuela. Estimated area, 439,997 ; population, 
census of 1942, 9,523,200. Congress of 2 

houses; Senate elected indirectly and House of 
Representatives directly; President elected di- 
rectly and not eligible for immediate re-elec- 
tion. Catholicism dominant, but other religions 
tolerated. Education free but not compulsory; 
648,413 pupils in 10,524 schools of all kinds 
(1942) ; 5 universities. 

World’s second largest producer of coffee: 
over four million bags produced in one year. 
Crops: bananas exported (2,291,693 stems), 
^cao, wheat, sugar, rice, cotton, corn, potatoes, 
beans, tobacco. Livestock estimated at 12,760,- 
300. Petroleum production (1941), 24,637,872 
barrels; gold (1943), 565,400 ounces; platinum, 
37,349 ounces; silver, emeralds, salt. Exports: 
coffee, petroleum, bananas, platinum, hides, 
gold, straw hats, ivory, nuts, tobacco, emeralds, 
Imports: cotton goods, iron and steel, food- 
stuffs, woolen goods, automobiles, paper prod- 
ucts. Railway mileage (1941), 1,962; highway 
mileage, about 4,114; waterways, about 1,492. 
Air sersnce is highly developed; 24 air lines 
cover 9,280 miles of routes (1938). Chief towns: 


capital, Bogota, 395,300; Medellin, 198,100; 
Barranquilla, 183,500; Cali, 121,300; Manizales, 
86,346; Cartagena, 84,987. 

ECUADOR (RepubUca del Ecuador) 

Bounded north by Colombia, west .by the 
Pacific, south and east by Peru. Frontiers 
not settled, but the estimated area is 175,855 
' population, 1942, 3,085,871, 

8% white, 27% Indian, 54% mestizo, 11% 
Negroes and others. President and Congress 
of 2 houses elected directly by literate adults. 
No state religion, but Catholicism dominant. 
Education free and compulsory; about 325,706 
pupils in 2,746 schools ; 3 universities. 

Production of cacao, the staple crop, was 86,- 
837,600 pounds in 1943. Other important crops*: 
coffee, rice, cotton, sugar, fruits, grains, beans, 
vegetables. Livestock, 10,400,000 head. Forest 
products: ivory, nuts, rubber, kapok. Minerals: 
102,416 ounces of gold, 1942 ; about 2,300,000 bar- 
rels of petroleum. Chief manufactures : Panama 
hats, and cotton textiles. Exports: cacao, cof- 
fee, Panama hats, ivory, nuts, rubber, cyanide- 
precipitates, fruits, hides, kapok, cotton, rice. 
Imports : textiles, foodstuffs, iron and steel, ma- 
chinery petroleum products. Railway mileage 
650; telegraph wire mileage (1940), 4,320; tele- 
phone wi^, 3,733._ Chief towns: capital, Quito, 
150,000; Guayaquil, 160,000; Cuenca, 48,300. 
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The Land of the Incas 

Historic Highlands of Bolivia and Peru 

There are few chapters in the story of mankind more fascinating than that 
of the rise of the Incas in the high mountain valleys of the Andes. How, 
during the Middle Ages of Europe, the Indians of these wind-swept highlands 
built up their wonderfully organized empire is still a mystery, for they had 
no system of writing. The Spanish conquest destroyed their civilization, but 
certain Indian customs and the ruins of many great cities survive as reminders 
of it. The mighty peaks of the .A,ndes, in their ever-changing colors, have a 
grandeur all their own, and the mineral wealth in these rocky hills and the 
fertility of the tropical valleys give promise of a future as flourishing as the 
remarkable and romantic past. 


O NE of the most romantic conquests 
in the world’s history is that of 
Peru by the Spaniards. Francisco 
Pizarro, the “Conquistador,” following 
the example of Cortes in Mexico, flung 
himself with a small following of soldiers 
upon the great empire of the Incas and 
became its master. This amazing exploit 
took place in 1532, in a century when 
every fresh discovery in the New World 
was stirring men’s minds and impelling 
them to the most adventurous expedi- 
tions. Daring as was that overthrow of 
a mighty and well-organized kingdom, 
the rise of the Incas themselves was no 
less impressive. Their empire was not 
many centuries old. It, too, had been 
won by force of arms, as the invaders 
mastered and adopted a civilization 
higher than their own. There had been 
many centres of culture in Western South 
America, but of them we know very 
little. All that now bears witness to their 
existence is the ruins of wonderful cities 
constructed with exceptional skill in ar- 
chitecture and mechanics, and fine pottery 
wrought with no little artistic ability. 

But who were the Inca rulers, the em- 
pire-makers of the New World? From 
what quarter did they come ? History 
can tell us only that these warlike people 
were in control of a large tribe known 
as Quichua Indians living in the high 
plateau country of the Andes, while a 
kindred race, the Aymaras, settled in 
the great high valley of Lake Titicaca. 
Marching, it is thought, from the south- 
west, the Incas subdued one state after 
another and laid the foundations of 


their vast empire. By the sixteenth cen- 
tury they governed what are now Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Bolivia, part of Chile and 
northern Argentina, and had succeeded 
in developing a civilization which ranks 
among the highest achievements of the 
American Indian race. Above all, they 
had a genius for organization and their 
political and social system was remark- 
ably effective. In addition they were 
engineers who could tunnel the solid 
rock, fling bridges across great gorges 
and build enduring roads ; they were 
skillful farmers, and builders whose ma- 
sonry is still a matter for wonder and 
admiration. The remnants of the fortress- 
city of Machu Picchu, perched high up 
on a rocky mountain-spur above the can- 
yon of the Urubamba River, include 
stone terraces and extensive ruins of 
granite temples, palaces and houses. The 
golden Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, the 
capital, had- massive walls covered with 
thin plates of ^old ; its water-pipes were of 
silver and in the gardens were to be seen 
animals and insects modeled in gold and 
silver. The Inca who occupied the throne 
was both king and god to his people. His 
person was sacred, for he represented the 
sun. And just as its rays penetrated every 
corner, so did his influence extend to every 
man and woman in the kingdom. 

Since the Inca government collapsed, 
their land has seen centuries of oppres- 
sion, warfare and struggles for indepen- 
dence. Bolivar, General San Martin and 
General Sucre freed the regibn from 
Spanish rule in the years between 1820 
and 1825. Bolivia then separated from 
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A GOD OF HIS FOREFATHERS 

The stone is an idol more ancient than the 
Incas; the man is an Aymara. The re- 
semblance between the two faces shows 
that the blood of the old scidptors persists. 

Peru and named itself for the Liberator, 
in recognition of his great deeds. Both 
nations have been republics ever since. 

The seacoast of Peru is a desert of rock 
and sand, because no rain clouds from 
the Atlantic can cross the high Andean 
summits, while the cold waters of the 
Humboldt Current sweeping up from the 


Antarctic make the winter climate foggy 
and dismal — ^and “winter” in this latitude 
means the time from June to August. 
Yet Peru lies entirely within the tropics, 
and wherever there is water along the 
otherwise barren coast, there the soil 
yields rich returns. Each river valley, 
every irrigated section, is green with 
fields of sugar-cane, com or cotton ; there 
are vineyards and orchards, and groves 
of fruit trees. 

Below the plateau surfaces of the 
Andes are gorges carved by the swift- 
flowing rivers. The bleak mountain 
tablelands, twelve and fourteen thousand 
feet above the sea, are girt in by rugged 
peaks of blue, red, black and dull brown 
rock, and swept by bitter winds from 
glaciers and snowfields. Trees are almost 
as rare in central Peru as in Shetland or 
Iceland ; there is nothing but “ichu” grass 
and scanty herbage for flocks of llamas 
and sheep, while the Indian farmer reaps 
a small harvest of millet, barley and 
potatoes. But down in the river valleys, 
carefully terraced fields repay the labor 
of cultivation with tropical luxuriance. 
So we see that climate in Peru is a matter 
of ups and downs. 

The Indians of the mountain plateaus 
are mostly Quichuas. Brownish in color, 
with straight black hair, they are a lean 
hardy people, but are addicted to drink- 
ing much “chicha,” a liquor fermented 
from corn, and have a habit of chewing 
the coca leaf, from which the drug co- 
caine is obtained. It eases the suffering 
caused by the intense cold, but dulls the 
brain as well. As in Ecuador, their typi- 
cal garment is the strikingly colored 
poncho, worn over short warm trousers. 
For headgear they use close-fitting woolen 
caps, topped off by large felt hats with 
the brims upturned in front. A favorite 
is the “pancake” straw hat, covered on 
one side with coarse woolen material and 
on the other with gaudy tinsel and vel- 
veteen. An old custom that survives to 
this day is the wearing of- tassels and 
fringes on the headdress. The first Inca 
ruler, it is said, decreed that such distin- 
guishing marks should be borne through- 
out the empire, and the different colors 
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used enabled his officials to know at once 
to which district any Indian belonged. 

Cuzco, centre of the ancient kingdom, 
is a strange mixture of past and present. 
Features of modem life such as electric 
lights, telephones and moving picture 
houses contrast with the ancient stone 
buildings erected by the Incas and adapted 
by the Spaniards. Although there has 
been a constant fusion of the Indian and 
Spanish races, a large proportion of the 
population is pure Indian. Every day 
hundreds come in from outlying villages 
driving llamas laden with sacks of po- 
tatoes and barley for the great market, 
where the women 
sit against the 
walls with tiny 
piles of mer- 
chandise on the 
stones in front 
of them. Shops 
are arranged ac- 
cording to the 
goods they sell; 
hatters, saddlers, 
rope - makers, 
potters, all con- 
gregate in their 
respective quar- 
ters. Here, 
again, in the va- 
riety of wares 
one sees the 
strange contrast 
of old and new, 
for side by side 
with articles of 
native manufac- 
ture are cheap 
imported goods 
from the facto- 
ries of Europe 
and the United 
States. 

The present 
capital of Perii is 
Lima, “the City 
of the Kings,” 
founded by Pi- 
zarro in 1535. 

From his day to 
the end of Span- 


ish rule its name stood for wealth and 
power. In Peru the Spaniards really 
found the fabulous riches they sought in 
the ISTew World; Inca strongholds yielded 
treasure greater than that of any myth- 
ical El Dorado, then the silver of Potosi 
and Cerro de Pasco continued to provide 
cargo for the annual treasure fleet to 
Spain. Down from the mines of the 
rugged Sierra came long pack trains of 
mules and llamas, bringing the precious 
metals into Lima and its seaport, Callao. 
From there the galleons sailed up the 
coast to Panama, and the bullion was 
well started on its long journey to Spain. 

In Lima resided 
the viceroy and 
the archbishop, 
rivaling each 
other in magnif- 
icence. Many a 
fine church and 
palace gave ma- 
terial witness to 
the wealth of 
Peru’s aristoc- 
racy, untjl the 
terrible earth- 
quake of 1746 
shook that splen- 
dor to pieces and 
an accompany- 
ing tidal wave 
literally drowned 
Callao. Yet Lima 
to-day seems 
still the city 
which Pizarro 
built ; here still 
lives many a 
family tracing 
descent from one 
or another of his 
followers, and 
the spirit of 
Spanish days 
remains. The 
houses are built 
around patios 
and their low 
walls line the 
narrow streets, 
with beautifully 



British Museum: 

PORTRAIT POTTERY OF NORTH PERU 

He must have been a humorous fellow, the potter who 
fashioned this water- jar in the form of a winking bogey- 
man. He did his work at Trujillo in Perd, centuries 
before the Incas came. 
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THE LAND OF THE INCAS 


carved wooden balconies projecting from 
second-story windows. 

But Lima is more than an ancient city 
with an Old-World air. It is old, to be 
sure, but it is also the capital of a modern 
state undergoing renewed development. 
The government encourages reclamation 
of the desert coast by means of irrigation, 
and is directing the greatest project of 
all, which is to change the course of the 
Huancabamba River and carry it through 
a tunnel under the Andes, so that instead 
of emptying into the Maranon it will 
water thousands of acres as it flows out 
over the desert to the Pacific. 

To reach the mining country, one must 
travel up into the heart of the mountains. 
The famous mines of Cerro de Pasco are 
connected with Lima and Callao by an 
equally famous railroad. That is the 
Central Railway of Peru, the highest 


standard-gauge road in the world. Cerro 
de Pasco has extraordinarily rich deposits 
of copper, which is mined by the most 
up-to-date processes, and the modern 
machinery makes the mining town seem 
very old and quaint. Its adobe houses 
are painted in bright colors and they 
seem to crowd each other for room on 
the crooked cobbled streets. It is a busy 
community, filled with thousands of In- 
dian and cholo laborers — each man in his 
striped poncho, each woman in thick 
shawl and voluminous heavy skirts. The 
one thing they do not wear is shoes — ^and 
that in a climate where blizzards are to 
be expected as often as the wind shifts. 

Gold is found on the eastern side of 
the mountains, where the country takes 
on a far different aspect. Stretching 
away to Brazil is the wide Montana, a 
great alluvial plain thickly covered by 



© E. N. A. 

OVER THE WORLD’S HIGHEST PASS ON THE CENTRAL RAILWAY 


Perfi has one of the world’s most remarkable railways. It starts at Callao, ascends 15,645 
feet in less than 1 50 miles, splits, runs north to Cerro de Pasco and south to Huancayo. 
There are 67 bridges and 65 tunnels, but not a foot of rack and pinion line. Here the train 
is nearly as high above the sea as the top of Mont Blanc. 
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on “® ^ypical of the Indians seen 

intact is a striking tribute to the massive old wall remains 

ted the great ateaes s. carefully lS“a wSd.lS'St.T 
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THE PORTALS OF THE PAST at Tiahuanaco are older than the Inca villap near the once-splendid city of his forefathers and leads a life less 

buildings of Cuzco and fully as wonderful, for the men who built this civilized than theirs. Among the mysterious ruins of Tiahuanaco are 

massive gateway were the ancestors of Indians over whom the Incas remnants of temples and palaces, and a great rectangular enclosure 

ruled. The Indian standing here is of ancient race, but he lives in a dreary marked off by huge stone monoliths curiously carved. 



SMELTERS AT OROYA ON THE CERRO DE PASCO RAILROAD 

Cerro de Pasco first gained its reputation as a silver mine three hun- in the construction and operation of smelters. The smelters above are 

dred years ago. To-day it produces immense quantities of copper, and, at Oroya 70 miles from Cerro de Pasco and 2,000 feet lower. They take 

m comparison, little silver. The ore often assays 10 per cent, but it care of the ore from the Morococha copper mines. The stream is the 

occurs at an altitude of 14,000 feet, which has caused many difficulties Rio Montaro, which is the outlet of Lake Junin near Cerro de Pasco. 


THE LAND OF THE INCAS 

tropical forest and jungle. The TJcayali here rubber, ivory nuts, lumber, coca 
and other large rivers cut through it, leaves and Peruvian bark are shipped 
flowing north to join the Amazon, which, down the great river through Brazil to 
as the Maranon, rises in the Andes of Para and the outside world. Until re- 
northern Peru and then breaks through cently it was easier to reach Iquitos from 
the mountain wall on its way east to the Lima by going clear around via Buenos 
far Atlantic. The Indian tribes of the Aires and Para than by crossing the 
Montana are savages with limited knowl- Andes and struggling through the jungle 
edge of agriculture ; they exist largely by Now there is air service between Iquitos 
hunting, and for houses build simple huts and Lima, bringing within a few hours of 
of wattles and mud. They are expert each other the coast and the far interior, 
canoeists, since the waterways here are Peru has benefited from the develop- 
the principal highways. ment of aviation as much as Colombia, 

The Montana has wild rubber but wild for her transportation problems are fully 
rubber lost its world importance as as difficult. 

rubber plantations developed in the Far In the adjoining republic of Bolivia 
East. When the supply of plantation also, life would be vastly different were 
rubber was cut off during World War II it easier to travel from one place to an- 
a gigantic synthetic rubber industry other. What is more, Bolivia lies close 
emerged and now thrives as a sub- to the heart of South America, entirely 
stantial world competitor, for it pro- cut off from the sea. To reach the Pa- 
duces a substance, the properties of cific, the tin and silver from her mines 
which may be controlled. Yet Peru has must cross either Peru or Chile. Rubber 
a natural rubber port, Iquitos. From from her northern forests is shipped clear 



' © Publishers Photo Service 

BEAUTIFUL TILE-WORK IN THE DOMINICAN CHURCH - AT LIMA 

Lima lies in the valley of the River Rimac, with the Andes at its. back, and the Pacific seven 
miles distant in front. Its history has been one of revolution, siege and .earthquake, but from 
all these it has recovered, to display itself in greater dignity, richness and beauty than before. 
This is a vista in the cloisters of the Dominican Church 
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BOLIVIAN INDIANS have actually become less civilized in many ways for both Aymaras and Quichuas like to drown their troubles in drink, 
since their conquest by the Spaniards, and their Christian feast days The stiff skin breastplates and strange hooped hats are special fiesta 
are much like ceremonies in honor of the Sun God whom their fore- finery, but the trousers with the slit up the back of the leg, showing the 
fathers worshiped. Such celebrations usually become riotous by night, white underdrawers, are typical of the Aymara costume. 



BOAT-BUILDING TWELVE THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE 

Lake Titicaca, on the boundary between Peni and Bolivia, is the highest large lake in the 
world. The Indians on its shores use boats called balsas, which are built of bundles of reed 
bound together and shaped rather like a canoe. When finished they support a mast and a 
sail made from horizontal reed strips. Some balsas are large enough to carry mules or Hamae 


across Brazil by river and rail. Crops 
from the fields around Santa Cruz go 
out by way of the Paraguay River and 
Buenos Aires. Yet at that it is easier to 
get in and out of the country from either 
the Atlantic or Pacific than to get from 
one end of it to the other. If one enters 
from Peru by way of Lake Titicaca, the 
countryside seems much the same as 
that left behind. The altitude is still very 
&reat — over twelve thousand feet. Snow 
whitens the surrounding mountain peaks, 
and sparse crops of barley or potatoes 
grow on -the lake shore. Here and there 
the low huts of an Indian village blend 
into the background of fields and rocky 
slopes. One sees not only Quichuas but 
many Aymaras, who dress in much the 
same general way as the Quichuas, with 
styles in hats and caps varying from vil- 
lage to village. 

Both races are very poor and live under 
miserable conditions. The majority are 
probably as badly off as were their fore- 
fs-thers under Inca rule. They work in- 
dustriously for the owner of the hacienda 
on which they happen to live, and which 
they rarely leave. Peonage, or debt 
slavery, is quite general. Yet these In- 
dians form much the greatest part of the 
population in both Peru and Bolivia, and 
any real development of either country 
depends upon them. 


Peoples of mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood form a somewhat distinct class in 
Bolivia. As in Peru, they are called 
“cholos,” which is equivalent to the word 
“mestizo” used in most Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries. The Bolivian cholos are 
often found as shopkeepers in the towns 
and cities, and are fairly well-to-do. The 
women wear a distinctive hat, shaped like 
a tall derby but made of white straw very 
heavily varnished. A chola is scarcely 
ever seen without this precious piece of 
clothing ; she seems to value it more 
highly than her gorgeous silk shawl or 
her high white kid shoes. 

Indians, cholos and most of the whites 
live in the mountainous western part of 
Bolivia.^ The great high tableland around 
Lake Titicaca is bordered on each side by 
the Andes, which here extend over a wider 
east-to-west area than elsewhere. Al- 
though spread out, they are none the less 
high; Mt. Sajama and Mt. Sorata tower 
more than twenty-one thousand feet into 
the air. Only Tibet and the Himalayas 
may be called the roof of the world. 

La ^ Paz itself, the chief city, is the 
world’s highest capital. It has a singular 
location in a deep canyon of the central 
Andes. Though less romantic than Lima 
it is rather more picturesque, and the 
rocky sides of the canyon seem like stu- 
pendous walls built roundabout to protect 
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the red-roofed houses and the church 
towers. Oddly enough the legal capital 
is Sucre, farther south, but the govern- 
ment has its headquarters at La Paz, 
which is the commercial and railway 
centre as well. 

Railway building is so costly and diffi- 
cult that much of Bolivia’s mineral wealth 
lies untouched in the rocky hills. Tin 
and silver are the two metals produced 
in greatest quantity ; one-third of the 
world’s tin supply comes from the Bo- 
livian Andes, while the silver mines o£ 
Potosi have been famous for generations. 

The Spaniards never got very far be- 
yond the Andean section. They preferred 
the cool air of the high plateau to the heat 
of the semi-tropical llanos and the Chaco 
wilderness. Consequently the greater part 
of the country is only now being opened 


porters and pack trains of llamas or mules 
carry fresh fruits, sugar and coffee up to 
La Paz every week, converging at the 
market there on Sundays. 

Like the Peruvian Montana, tropical 
Bolivia is inhabited chiefly by primitive 
hunting tribes very different from the 
Indian folk of the plateau. The forest 
Indians have never been an3^hing but 
savages. The Aymaras and the Quichuas 
may be poverty-stricken "and degenerate, 
dulled by chewing coca leaves and drink- 
ing chicha, but they come of a stock which 
has proved its ability in the past. Their 
forefathers developed a civilization well 
suited to their own needs. In Inca days 
and earlier, Bolivia and Peru supported 
a far greater population than now. Bolivia 
has many relics of the past, and the ruins 
at Tiahuanaco. are evidence of a civiliza- 



NO ONE KNOWS HOW OLD IS THE GATEWAY OF THE SUN 

Near the southern end of Lake Titicaca are the ruins of a very ancient city called 
Tiahuanaco, built long before the time of the Incas. This great gateway stands in the 
Temple of the Sun, and one archaeologist describes it as “the most remarkable ruin in 
America.’’ The central figure is the carved image of the Sun God. 
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MAT'TXnr rxTvrr • A EWING galloway 

nam^ the and Peru is woven from the fleece of the 

Quichua and Avmara which they spin as this woman is doing, 

skirts a w^an liat! , ^ woolen shawls and thick skirts. The more 

smrts a woman has, the happier she is, and she always wears all of them at once. 
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^ NATURAL GATEWAY of rock near Tupiza in Bolivia determines the route by which pack 
trains get through the mountains. Andean trails are often bad; they are rough and steep 
now buried in snow and now swept by bitter winds, and hailstorms are frequent in the 
winter season in these highlands ten or twelve thousand feet above the sea. 
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H. T. Kitchen 

LLAMAS ARE INDISPENSABLE PACK ANIMALS IN BOLIVIA AND PERU 

The llama of the Andes is a unique creature, related to the camel but having no hump. The 
Incas had no other domestic animal and llamas are still important both as beasts of burden 
and as wool producers, furnishing the Indians with material for most of their clothes. The 
alpaca, a cousin of the llama, yields some of the softest wool in the world. 


BOLIVIA AND PERU: FACTS AND FIGURES 

PERU (Repiiblica del Peru) 


Bounded north by Ecuador and Colombia, 
west by the Pacific, south by Chile, east by Bo- 
livia and Brazil. Area, 482,258 ; estimated popu- 
lation (1942), 7,271,654, not counting uncivilized 
Indians. Constitutionally, the executive power 
is vested in a President elected for 6 years and 
the legislative power in a Senate and a Cham- 
ber of Deputies. In 1936, Congress, composed 
of the two legislative branches, voted its own 
dissolution and conferred dictatorial powers on 
the President, Chief agricultural products are 
sugar, cotton, coffee, wool, hides and skins. 
Attention is being given to growing cocoa, 
wheat and rice. Tobacco, wines and spirits, 
olives, ramie, rubber and corn are also pro- 
duced. Valuable^ tropical forests provide cab- 
inet and medicinal woods. Stock-raising is 
important. Abundant mineral wealth includes 
petroleum, silver, gold, coal and copper. Chief 
exports ; petroleum, cotton, copper, sugar. Im- 
ports: provisions, machinery, cotton goods, iron 
and steel manufactures. Railway mileage, 2,758 ; 
motor roads, 20,663; telegraph wire, 11,182; 
^lephone wire, 51,332. State religion, Roman 
Catholicism but all creeds tolerated. Educa- 
tion free and compulsory between ages of 7 
and 14; 7,647 primary schools; 61 secondary 
schools, 7 normal schools, special schools for 
Indians and 5 universities. Chief towns: Lima 
the capital, population (estimated 1940), 522- 


826 ; Callao, 80,000 ; Arequipa, 46,000 ; Cuzco, 
40,000; Iquitos, 40,000. 

BOLIVIA (Repiiblica Boliviana) 

Bounded north and east by Brazil, south by 
Paraguay and Argentina, west by Chile and 
Peru. Area, 506,792 square miles ; population 
(1942 estimate), 3, 533, 000. Executive power 
is vested in a directly elected President; legis- 
lative power is vested in a Congress of 2 
houses — a Senate of 27 members and a Chamber 
of Deputies^ of 70 members. About % of 
entire area is undeveloped. The main wealth 
is in minerals and rubber. Bolivia produces 
15^ per cent of the tin output of the world. Other 
minerals are silver, lead, copper, zinc and anti- 
mony (ranks second in world production). 
There are large deposits of common salt. Ex- 
ports : tin, lead, copper, zinc, antimony and 
rubber. In the cultivated area, potatoes, cacao, 
coffee, barley and rice are grown. Imports : 
sugar, flour, coal, iron and steel products, 
mining machinery, textiles, clothing. Railway 
mileage, 1,867; telegraph wire, 8,000; telephone 
wire, 5,500. Recognized religion,' Roman Cath- 
olic, but other religions allowed. Primary in- 
struction free and compulsory; 1,001 elementary 
schools (1936), Besides secondary and special 
schools,^ there are 5 universities. Estimated 
population of chief towns: La Paz (actual seat 
of government), 200,000; Cochabamba, 52,323; 
Potosi, 35,900; Sucre (capital), 27,508. 


The WORLD’S Thinnest Country 

Chile Stretches from the Tropics to Cape Horn 

A land more strangely shaped than Chile can scarcely be imagined. Only 
huge Brazil is as long from north to south; only Argentina stretches over 
equally varied climates. Chile begins nineteen degrees south of the Equator, 
and ends about ten degrees from the Antarctic Circle. The Andes border it 
on the east, down its entire length, so that it seems little more than narrow 
coast and high mountains, but the Vale of Chile is one of the most fertile 
spots on earth, rivaling California as a paradise for both farmers and tourists. 

The Chileans are conscious of their country’s great resources, from the nitrate 
deserts of the north to the timberlands and sheep farms of the far south. 

They are an energetic and ambitious race, and their relatively small land has 
long been a power in South America. 


A mong the republics of South 
America, Chile occupies a peculiar 
niche of its own. Its geography is 
unique: a strip of land nearly twenty- 
seven hundred miles long, never more 
than two hundred and fifty and usually 
less than one hundred miles wide — that 
is Chile. Here is no vast hinterland of 
forest and plain, no immense tableland 
far from the sea. The lofty Andes, nar- 
rowed to one main range, form a definite 
barrier all the way down the long border 
between Chile and her eastern neighbor, 
-Argentina. From north to south along 
much of the coast runs a continuous 
range of lower mountains, and south of 
this clear to Cape Horn is an archipelago 
of wooded islands and a narrow strip of 
mainland backed by the Andes. The fa- 
mous nitrate beds are in the desert country 
of northern Chile, above Coquimbo. In 
this extremely arid land, where the nitrate 
beds are quite bare of vegetation, men 
work hard in dust and heat under a piti- 
less sun, to extract and prepare for use 
the valuable fertilizer, which, itself occur- 
ring in a desert, is sent all over the world 
to make other lands more fruitful. Be- 
tween the barren desert of the north and 
the rainy forests of the south there is a 
stretch about six hundred miles long, 
which is the very heart of the country 
and is known as the Vale of Chile. Here 
the valleys are comparatively narrow ; 
nowhere does one lose sight of the 
rounded mountains of the coast or of 
the snow-clad Andes on the eastern 
horizon. 


That such a curiously long and thin 
ribbon of land could ever form one na- 
tion seems impossible. Yet the Chileans 
have developed the wealth of their coun- 
try, such as it is, with great industry. 
From the beginning they have been faced 
with real difficulties, which seem only to 
have stimulated still greater national de- 
velopment. The Indians of Chile fought 
off invaders more stubbornly than did 
any other tribes in the whole hemisphere. 
The Incas were never able to extend their 
empire much farther south than the Rapel 
River, in Santiago province. Below that 
the “warrior people,” or Araucanians, 
fiercely resisted conquest. They were 
the mbst formidable of the tribes en- 
countered by the early Spaniards, who 
were no more successful than the Incas. 
Diego de Almagro marched down from 
Peru in 1535, while Pizarro was busy 
subduing the Incas, but the hardships of 
the mountain journey and the resistance 
offered by the Indians made him turn 
back. It was Pedro de Valdivia who 
really began the conquest and made some 
headway, yet in the end the Araucanians 
killed him. After that the struggle went 
on for a century; the Spaniards would 
push south and erect forts, only to have 
the Araucanians burn them, until at -last 
a treaty was made by which both parties 
agreed to recognize the Bio-Bio River as 
a boundary. Later yet the Indians were 
conquered, and though still retaining a 
certain independence, they are to-day re- 
stricted to special reservations in the 
southern provinces of Chile. 
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THE ATACAMA DESERT is one of the great arid districts in northern the sun on bare sand and rocks. Huge cactus plants grow up in many 
Chile. Much of this region is as barren as the eroded hills in the back- fantastic forms showing a strange beauty all their own, and give a touch 
ground, and a stretch of land with water enough to supply cactus and of contrast to the reddish landscape. The foremost rider is wearing the 
thorn bushes is a welcome relief to travelers weary with the glare of poncho so popular for country use in Chile. ^ 
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* MEMBERS OF A DWINDLING RACE 

A few Araucanians live ia scattered villages in southern Chile; their tiny huts are thick 
with smoke and crowded with children and miscellaneous possessions. The men love 
bright red ponchos, and the women treasure heavy silver ornaments which are passed 
from mother to daughter. Colored woolen girdles complete their picturesque appearance. 


During colonial days — ^and indeed up 
to our own titnes-^Chile was very much 
isolated. What merchandise she sent to 
the mother country had to go up over the 
mountains and across the continent to 
Buenos Aires, or to Peril and on up the 
west coast to Panama, or else clear down 
around stormy Cape Horn and all the 
thousands of miles across the great 


Atlantic, to Spain, Little gold existed 
in the Chilean Andes, and immigrants 
were consequently few. Those who did 
come settled in the Vale of Chile, far 
from all other Spanish colonists; they 
had to fight off Indians constantly, and 
work hard for a living. Only a few great 
landowners became rich. During the 
latter part of the eighteenth century re- 


CONDITIONS THAT ARE PASSING 


Courtesy of CHILE Magazine 


The ox was once the universal animal for heavy farm work in Chile, and we still see oxen in the 
rural districts. But tractors and steel plows are replacing ox-teams and old, ineffective, wooden 
plows like that in use on this farm of southern Chile, and the thatched huts..of the laborers are 
being tom down in places to make way for comfortable modem dwellings. 



Courtesy of CHILE Magazine 

SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW ON COOL WATER 


T^s double yoke of oxen, stopping for a drink as they cross the ford with their load of hay or 
fodder, belong far from the low mountains of southern Chile and the farm shown above. The 
pleasant shady stream is near the city of Limache, inland from Valparaiso. By looking closely, 
you can see the long goad in the horseman’s hands. 
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THE WORLD’S THINNEST COUNTRY 



HOW THE CHILEAN MANTO ISvSm 

The manto may be draped in many graceful 
accepted gam?n t for 
^urch-going, although supplanted in ordinary 
wear by modem dress lacking its peculiar charm! 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST ROMANTIC ISLANDS 


Away out in the Pacific, three hundred and eighty miles off Valparaiso, is a spot which 
has become famous under another name. This is Mas-i-Tierra, one of the Tuan Fernandez 
Islands, where the sailor Alexander Selkirk lived alone for over four years. His adven- 
tures suggested Robinson Crusoe to Defoe, and every child feels familiar with the island. 


coastline for hundreds of miles. Oaks 
p.nd pines thrive on the cool rain-drenched 
hillsides, for this part of Chile is as far 
south as Canada is north, and the climate 
is temperate. The seasons, of course, are 
just reversed — ^January and February are 
summer months, and July and August the 
heart of the winter. Yet no place in 
Chile-— except above the snowline — ^are 
the winters extremely severe, because no 
part of the country is very far from the 
ocean. The southern forests furnish ma- 
terial for many sawmills, and lumbering 
is important. The other main occupation 
of this thinly-settled district is stock- 
fanning. ^ Sheep, especially, are being 
raised in increasing numbers. Where the 
hills are not heavily wooded, the rugged, 
rainy country quite resembles Scotland, 
and many of the sheep farmers are 
Scottish immigrants. Some settlers have 
come from Switzerland and England, 
and there is a German colony near Val- 
divia. The few remaining Araucanians 
live in southern Chile, They are short 
and sturdy-looking with coarse black hair 


and copper-colored skins, but the race is 
dying out from the effects of disease and 
alcohol. 

The rainfall which is so abimdant in 
the islands comes much less frequently in 
central Chile. There a long dry season 
makes irrigation necessary, and it is fea- 
sible also, thanks to the many short rivers 
which rise in the snows of the mountains. 
And as the soil is exceedingly fertile, the 
Vale of Chile is a veritable garden spot. 
The flowers are brilliantly beautiful — 
roses of a size and profusion which make 
one stare, purple bougainvillea, asters 
pink and blue, daisies yellow and white, 
golden poppies, zinnias of all colors and 
many less familiar flowers. Nowhere 
else grow such grapes, such peaches, 
apples, oranges, plums. The vineyards 
about Santiago are especially famous. 
The very trees grow more quickly than 
elsewhere, and lanes of poplar or euca- 
lyptus line the roads. There are potato 
fields white with blossoms, wheat fields, 
green young alfalfa, and patches of vege- 
tables. On the pasture lands graze the 
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TRAVELERS AND THEIR MULES GROSSING A WIND-SWEPT PASS 

Ewn where ^e white crests of the Andes seems to form an impassable barrier intelliffenrp 
and patience have found a way through, and men and mules have followed difficult trails^over 
® =^“«J^igl^.Passes for centuries. The heat of the Vale of Chile is far behffid Sn the 
pack-tram reaches the region of et^al.^snow, and the Argentine border is near 
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THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES, IN THE USPALLATA PASS 

In 1901, Chile and Argentina were on the verge of war over a boundary quarrel, but instead 
of fighting, they submitted the dispute to arbitration and signed a general arbitration treaty. 
As a reminder of the peace to be maintained, they melted down old cannon and cast tMs 
colossal bronze statue of Christ, which stands on the border between the countries. 
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DEEP SNOW-CUTS ON THE TRANSANDINE RAILWAY 

Two thousand feet below “the Christ of the Andes,” the Uspallata Tunnel of the Transandine 
Railway joins Argentina and Chile. From Valparaiso to the tunnel the trains climb more 
than 10,000 feet in less than 130 miles. Part of the way is so steep that rack and pinion 
construction is necessary. Snow often closes the line in winter months. 
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strong beautiful little Chilean horses, for 
which the country is famous. Every 
Chilean of means has his riding horse, 
and racing is a popular sport. ^ 

The ranch-owners have spacious homes 
set among orchards, vineyards, gardens 
and meadow, for this is a country of large 
estates. One sees few barns, however, as 
the climate is not severe enough to neces- 
sitate shelter for ordinary st(xk. Peons 
form the mass of the population and are 
employed in great numbers in the hacien- 
das. “Peon” or “roto” or “Inquilino” 
is the term applied to a laborer in Chile ; 
the rotos are part Indian and part Span- 
ish, and very sturdy. Most of them live 
in miserable one-room huts on the ha- 
ciendas, or in corrugated iron hovels in 
cities like Santiago. The government, 
realizing that such living conditions mean 
a high death rate, is now endeavoring to 
make the roto’s life at once more sani- 
tary and more pleasant. Health educa- 
tion is carried on through the schools. 


while some hacendados and large com- 
panies have built model villages for their 
employees. The hacendado rules his es- 
tate with feudal authority and often the 
farming is done by methods older than 
feudalism. As modern implements come 
into use one may see tractor plows work- 
ing almost alongside of old wooden plows 
which are little more than crooked sticks. 

Every horseman from hacendado to 
cowboy wears a poncho. This inevitable 
and indispensable all-weather garment is 
usually of some bright color — red, or tan 
with contrasting stripes and border. As a 
man sits his horse, the poncho falls in 
graceful folds below his hips, almost to 
the tops of his high leather boots. A 
wide-brimmed hat, huge spurs and elab- 
orate stirrups complete the picture. The 
other costume typical of the country is 
the black manto still worn by Chilean la- 
dies for church-going, although nowadays 
less frequently seen on the streets of San- 
tiago than formerly. 



GLIMPSE OF THE CROWDED DOCKS AT VALPARAISO 

The laj^est seaport on the west coast of South America is a busy place. Steam cranes and 
stevedores are perpetually at work loading great ships bound for Liverpool, Bremen, Yoko- 
hama or other ports. A liner from New York may anchor alongside a coastal steamer from 
Punta Arenas on the Straits of Magellan, and tugs and lighters nose about between big boats. 
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THE NATIONAL CAPITOL IS ONE OF SANTIAGO’S MANY FINE BUILDINGS 

The Changer of Deputies and the Senate make up the National Congress of Chile, and in this 
beautiful Capitol the representatives assemble annually from May to September during the 
Chilean winter. The President’s palace, La Moneda, is a fine old Spanish structure which 
lias been carefully restored, and remodeled without losing the charm of its colonial style* 


Santiago is one of the world’s beautiful 
cities. It lies on a plateau midway be- 
tween the Andes and the coastal moun- 
tains. The Mapocho River cuts through 
it, fertile vineyards surround it, and the 
rocky hills of Santa Lucia and San Cris- 
tobal rise sharply above its roofs. Pedro 
de Valdivia chose the site and started the 
capital in 1541 ; could he see it to-day, he 
might well feel proud. It is a city of 
wealthy families, who have not only built 
fine residences for themselves, but have 
helped to enrich Santiago with mag- 
nificent parks, boulevards and public 
buildings. There is the Alameda, three 
hundred feet wide and lined with statues 
of Chile’s great men; it occupies the old 
channel of the Mapocho, which was di- 
verted to make way for it. There is the 
Plaza de Armas, formerly a favorite spot 
for promenaders — ^girls with their duen- 
nas, boys in their best clothes, each group 
much interested in the other, parading 
back and forth in front of the Cathedral. 
But the most beautiful spot of all is the 
Cerro Santa Lucia. This abrupt pile of 
rock used to be the citadel, long ago. Now 
it is a park, and skillful landscaping has 
transformed it until it seems completely 
overgrown with foliage. Handsome gates 
and stairways lead up to enchanting hang- 


ing gardens and at every turn one comes 
upon a fountain or a monument, or a 
bench where one may sit and gaze out 
over Santiago to the towering mountains 
beyond. 

The houses are low on account of the 
constant danger from earthquakes, but 
they are nevertheless large, and often 
spread out around more than one tree- 
shaded patio. Many church towers and 
a few skyscrapers stand out above the 
roofs. Santiago is a prosperous city, 
very modern in many ways, yet at the 
same time quite conservative, as might be 
expected in a place where the standards 
of social life are set by a few old families. 

The railroad to the north connects both 
with Valparaiso on the Pacific and Buenos 
Aires on the far Atlantic. At the little 
town of Los Andes one transfers to the 
famous Transandine Rail way,, where the 
train bound for Mendoza and Buenos 
Aires starts on its way up the moun- 
tains to the tunnel which, since 1909, has 
pierced the mountain summit, and so 
saved the difficult journey over the crown 
of the Uspallata Pass. Two more rail- 
roads across the Andes between Chile and 
Argentina are under construction. 

Valparaiso is the largest seaport on the 
Pacific coast of South America. Like 
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Courtesy Chile Exploration Company 

AN OPEN-CUT COPPER MINE IN CHILE 
The Chilean copper deposits are found in the desert region of the northern part of the country- 
most of them in a district called Atacama. One kind of copper-ore mineral has the name of 
atacamite. Many of the deposits lie on or near the surface and they are dug out -with steam 
shovels. In time these workings take the form of terraces. 


Santiago, it is just about halfway down 
the long narrow strip of Chile. Mer- 
chandise for many different parts enters 
the country here, not to mention consign- 
ments for Buenos Aires via the Transan- 
dine; while shipments of fruit and vege- 
tables for North American winter markets 
go north -through the Panama Canal in 
increasing quantities. The busy harbor 
is three miles across, forming a great 
semicircle at the foot of the hills along 
the shore. The business section of the 
city is built down on the waterfront, while 
the residential district is several hundred 
feet up the hillside. The different levels 
are connected by long flights of steps and 
cog railways almost steep enough to be 
elevators. These contrivances are called 
ascensors ; they have double tracks with 
a square car on each and as one car 
ascends the other descends. The trolley 
cars in “do-wn-to-wn” Valparaiso are 
double-deckers, and the conductors are 
women, which is a state of affairs dat- 
ing from the War of the Pacific. The 
streets are full of peddlers carrying bas- 
kets of fresh foodstuff or dri-ving horses 


and donkeys laden with full panniers and 
pack-saddles. Strapped to the saddles 
may be anything from strings of fish to 
twenty-foot timbers. 

Just outside of Valparaiso is Chile's 
most fashionable seaside resort, Vina del 
Mar. The hillsides of this aristocratic 
suburb are brilliant with gardens, and 
the curving shore is lined with pavilions, 
handsome houses and fine driveways. 
There is a bathing beach, of course, but 
the water of the Pacific at this point is 
decidedly chilly, for the cold Humboldt 
current sweeps past off the coast. 

This current and the height of the 
Andes combine to produce the dry cli- 
mate of northern Chile. It is the lack of 
rainfall which conserves the great nitrate 
beds; rain would wash away the protect- 
ing topsoil and quickly dissolve the de- 
posits themselves. The beds are very ex- 
tensive : every year between one and two 
million tons of the fertilizer are exported, 
and the<supply is nowhere near exhausted. 
When the surface earth has been blasted 
away, the nitrate-bearing rock is dug out 
with pick and shovel and transported to 
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CHUQUICAMATA LIES IN THE SHADOW OF THE ANDES 

The copper mines of Chuquicamata are among the largest in the world. A glance shows the 
great extent of the plant, which is very well equipped and easily capable of handling a 
hundred thousand pounds m ore a day. Some of the ore is so accessible that it can be mined 
with steam shovels- Copper from Chuquicamata is shipped through Antofagasta. 
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MINES IN THE CRATER OF AN EXTINCT VOLCANO 

Sd^etS^Sfe ore^EA'hlf ^ of El Teniente, 

Rancaaua in central <!onth^n? p^ound is no easy job. El Teniente is near 

i^cagua m ^JJe^outti of the pmcipal copper-mining districts. ChUe ranks next 

to the United States m the world s production of copper. 
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the “oficina,” or refinery. It is shipped 
from the five nitrate ports — among them 
Antofagasta and Iquique. Arica is the 
border port which Chile now shares with 
Peru, and from it a railway leads to La 
Paz in Bolivia. Iquique literally depends 
on nitrate. Were fertilizer not needed on 
farms from England to Nebraska, the 
city would cease to exist. All food, cloth- 
ing and building materials must be brought 
from elsewhere — the desert round about 
provides nothing but nitrate. Water is 
piped seventy-five miles. Yet nearly forty 
thousand people live here at the foot of 
the steep barren coastal mountains, and 
the harbor is always dotted with ships 
loading nitrate and smaller quantities of 
iodine, the valuable by-product of nitrate. 

Antofagasta ships not only iodine and 
nitrate, but borax, silver, copper and 
Bolivian tin. The borax comes from 
lakes high up in the Chilean Andes. This 
is the third largest port in the country, 
and with reason, for another railway to 
Oruro and La Paz starts here, and some 


of the world's most important copper 
mines are near by. Chile produces more 
copper than any other land except the 
United States. Iron and coal also occur 
in valuable quantities — the iron near 
Coquimbo, and the coal far to the south, 
around Concepcion. Some of the coal 
fields extend under the ocean, and one 
mine has pushed its tunnels out through 
the rock beneath Coronel Bay. 

Qiile is rich not only in minerals but 
in scenery. The mighty Andean peaks 
form a background for every part of the 
country. Mt. Aconcagua, though itself in 
Argentine territory, can be seen for miles 
down the valley of the Aconcagua River, 
which empties into the sea near Val- 
paraiso. Tupungato, Juncal and El Tro- 
nador are three impressive Chilean peaks. 
Southern Chile boasts a lake and moun- 
tain district which rivals the Alps. Some 
day tourists will discover Lake Llan- 
quihue and Lake Todos los Santos, and 
travel far to view the perfect white cone 
of Mt. Osorno. 


CHILE: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTRY 

Bounded north by Peru, east by Bolivia and 
Argentina, south and west by the Pacific. 
Total area, 286,322 square miles ; population 
(1940 census), 5,000,782. Juan Fernandez 
Islands about 400 miles west (population less 
than 100) and Easter Island in the Pacific 2,000 
miles from Chile (area 45 square miles ; popu- 
lation less than 100) have become National 
Parks of Chile. 

GOVERNMENT 

Republic divided into 24 provinces. Ah prov- 
inces except 3 extend from the Pacific to the 
international^ boundary. By the constitution 
which came into force in 1925, legislative power 
is vested in a National Congress consisting of 
Senate (45 members) and Chamber of Depu- 
tes (143 members). Executive power is vested 
in a President, assisted by a Cabinet and elected 
by direct popular vote for 6 years. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 

Mining and agriculture are the chief indus- 
tnes* ^ The country is divided into 3 zones — 
the and zone in the north whexice comes most 
world's supply of natural nitrate of soda, 
70% of its iodine and 18% of its copper; agri- 
cultural zone in the centre; and the forest zone 
Other mineral deposits include 
gold, silver, cobalt, manganese, coal, salt, sul- 
phur and iron ore. Agricultural products 


include cereals, wine, fruit and vegetables. 
Stock-raising, dairy-farming and forestry are 
important industries. The chief exports are 
nitrate, copper, iodine, sheep's wool, fresh and 
frozen meat, barley, oats and beans; imports 
are iron and steel manufactures, sacks for 
nitrate, railway supplies and tools, vehicles, 
sugar and petroleum, 

COMMUNICA TIONS 

Length of railway line, 6,569 (1941), state- 
owned and British-owned. Length of tele- 
graph line, 15,647 miles ; automobile roads about 
24,855 miles. There are 3 large broadcasting 
stations. Regular air service established be- 
tween Santiago and Buenos Aires, and from 
Santiago to Panama and North America. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

The Roman Catholic religion was main- 
tained by the state until 1925 when it was dis- 
established. Education is free and compulsory 
for all children between the ages of 7^ and 15. 
Besides special schools, including agricultural, 
mining and professional schools, there are 3 
universities. Industrial universities have been 
opened at Valparaiso and Concepcion. 

CHIEF TOWNS 

Santiago, the capital, population, 829,830; 
Valparaiso, 343 , 635 ; Concepcidn, 77 , 5^1 An- 
tofagasta, 53,591; Vina del Mar, 49,488; 
Iquique, 46,458; Talca, 45,020. 
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Lands of the Silver River 

The Life of Argentina^ Uruguay and Paraguay 

Rio de la Plata and Argentina mean, in the charming Spanish tongue, River 
of Silver and Silvery Land, but if you went to see for yourself the South 
American territories that are separated by the Silver River, your first impres- 
sion might be disappointing. The Rio de la Plata is a broad stream more like 
a sea than a river, and its muddy waters are yellowish-brown. Argentina, on 
its western bank, stretches away in unbroken flatness to the far horizon ; little 
Uruguay on the northeast is slightly more undulating. These two lands are 
among the richest countries of the earth — rich in horses and cattle, wheat and 
corn, rich in almost anything but silver! Paraguay lies far up the Parana 
River, which is the great tributary of the Plata. The inland republic is dif- 
ferent from the other two ; its climate is more tropical and its life less 
urban and cosmopolitan than that of Argentina or Uruguay. 


E arly m the sixteenth century, two 
or three great explorers sailed into 
the Rio de la Plata, seeking a way 
to the Pacific. Juan de Solis was the first, 
and he lost his life in a fight with the 
Charrua Indians of Uruguay. After him 
came Ferdinand Magellan, and later 
still, Sebastian Cabot. These adventurers 
were astonished at the number of silver 
ornaments worn by the Indians. Not 
knowing that the metal came from quite 
another part of the continent, they con- 
cluded that there were rich mines in the 
neighborhood, and gave the river its sil- 
very title, which is now applied only 
to the combined estuary of two great 
streams, the Parana and the Uruguay. 
Spain proceeded to annex the country, 
and the city of Asuncion, now capital of 
Paraguay, was the first permanent settle- 
ment. Buenos Aires was founded the 
year before (1535), but the colony 
failed, and the present metropolis of 
South America was not finally established 
until 1580. Montevideo, the capital of 
Uruguay, was settled in the eighteenth 
century. 

More and more colonists came over 
from Spain and gradually took possession 
of the country we now call Argentina, a 
wedge-shaped land, as large as Peru and 
Bolivia put together. From north to 
south, forming its western boundary, run 
the mighty snow-capped Andes with their 
plateaus and valleys. In the north the 
undulating, wooded plains of the Gran 
Chaco merge into tropical forest. South- 


west are the pampas — treeless, grassy 
prairies with stretches of dry dusty 
desert, and still farther south the plains 
of Patagonia grow ever more barren and 
l)leak as the land narrows. 

• The settlers found pumas, jaguars, 
small deer, guanacos and birds of many 
kinds, including a small species of ostrich 
called the rhea. There were no do- 
mestic animals and no cereals except 
corn. Horses, cattle, sheep, fruit trees 
and wheat they had to bring from the 
Old World. The Indians were hostile, 
Buenos Aires was twice attacked and 
abandoned, and the imported animals 
were set free to roam wild in the pam- 
pas. In this way started the immense 
herds of cattle and horses that long ago 
made the land famous. 

Argentina was thus a ranching country 
in the beginning. Buenos Aires was its 
port and commercial centre, and in 1776 
became the capital of the newly created 
Viceroyalty of La Plata, which included 
all Spanish possessions east of the Andes 
and south of Peru. La Plata revolted in 
1810 and secured its independence in 
1816; it was the gauchos, or cowboys of 
the pampas, who under the generalship of 
Jose de San Martin defeated the Spanish 
forces. But the gauchos and their leaders 
did not like to be ruled by Buenos Aires 
much more than by Spain, and as a re- 
sult the city and the provinces were often 
at war. Uruguay and Paraguay broke 
away and formed separate republics, but 
throughout the large territory remaining. 




LANDS OF THE SILVER RIVER 


a rough sort of unity was preserved by 
the dictator Rosas, who controlled the 
republic for over twenty years. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century Argentina began an immense na- 
tional development. The first railway 
was built in 1857. To-day the railways 
spread out from Buenos Aires in all di- 
rections and carry the produce of the 
most distant parts of the country to the 
seaports. Immigrants have come from 
all over Europe to farm the vast pampas 
and build the growing cities. People of 
many nationalities — Italians, Russians, 
Englishmen, Spaniards, Germans, Swiss, 
Frenchmen, ■ Hungarians, Austrians, 
Basques, Poles — ^pour into this wonder- 
ful country and help in the making of the 


Argentine Republic, which is still, from 
one point of view, in its infancy. Like 
all thriving young nations, it has an air 
of strength and vigor, and one feels, with 
the Argentineans, that here anything is 
possible. 

Even distant Patagonia is no longer 
left to the Indians. Oil fields encroach 
upon the old hunting-grounds and sheep 
are herded where the guanacos used to 
graze. The skin of the guanaco is in- 
valuable to the Tehuelche Indians, who 
are dying out as the herds disappear. The 
northern boundary of the Patagonian re- 
gion is the great Rio Negro, with its rich 
irrigated lands on either bank. 

Between the Rio Colorado and Buenos 
Aires the pampas stretch for miles pn 



STURDY PATAGONIAN PONY DOING TRIPLE DUTY 

There were no horses in South America until the Spaniards introduced them, but now 
there are thousands upon thousands, and in Patagonia many run wild. The few rernaining 
Indies are all e^ert riders and will never walk if they can help it. The three' young 
Patagonians shown here are the sons of a Tehuelche cacique, or chief. 
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ONLY VEHICLES WITH HUGE WHEELS CAN TRAVERSE THE PAMPAS 

After a few days’ rain a main road in Paraguay or the Argentine pampas will be more 
like a muddy river-bed than a road, and only oxen are strong enough to drag a wagon 
through the heavy mud. To keep the axles off the ground, the wheels are made very large, 
and they leave ruts two feet deep. Cn such roads, automobiles are useless. 


miles. “Pampa’' is an Indian word mean- 
ing 'level,'’ and it is a good name for 
these vast flat plains. Here a rider may 
often see the rheas running in flocks, and 
sometimes a horse will stumble into a nest 
of the big eggs. The American ostrich 
has plumes less valuable than those of the 
larger African bird, but is hunted for its 
feathers nevertheless. Corn, wheat, al- 
falfa and grasses all grow luxuriantly in 
the good soil of the pampas, in a climate 
that is never bitterly cold, nor yet too hot. 
Although there is an immense acreage 
given to grain, the pasture lands are much 
more extensive, for cattle can feed out- 
doors the year round and need no barns 
for shelter. Produce from the southern 
pampas goes out through Bahia Blanca, 
where huge grain elevators and docks re- 
mind us that Argentine corn and wheat 
are needed in many countries overseas. 

Much of the pampas is held in huge 
estates, several of which cover as much 
as 250,000 acres. These holdings make 
it difficult for "colonos," or immigrants, 
to become independent farmers, and 
so they usually work as laborers for 
the big landowners. The "estancias” are 
a combination of farm and ranch. They 
breed fine horses, cattle and sheep, and 
have developed new types suited to the 
country. A‘ hundred years ago the cattle 
were raised chiefly for their hides, then 
the ^'estancieros'^ (ranchers) started to 
export frozen beef and mutton. This 


built up an enormous trade with Europe 
and the United States. To-day, meat re- 
frigeration is the chief industry, • and 
Buenos Aires boasts the largest refrig- 
erating plant in the world. 

The rich estancieros live in spacious 
houses in modern comfort and luxury. 
They are used to spending many months 
of the year in Buenos Aires or Europe, 
and their country homes reflect to some 
extent that cosmopolitan life. But around 
the great dwellings cluster unpretentious 
huts which house the many peons and 
gauchos necessary on a great estancia. 
The gauchos almost live in the saddle and 
their outdoor day's work, save for a brief 
siesta, lasts from sunrise to sunset. Meat 
and mate form their simple but generous 
diet, and they carry cuts of raw beef with 
them to be cooked over open fires. Yerba 
mate, or Paraguayan tea, is made from 
the dried and powdered leaves of a shrub 
grown in Paraguay. It is prepared in a 
gourd instead of a teapot and is sucked up 
through a “bombilla," a long tube ending 
in a bulb which is pierced with holes to 
strain off the liquid from the leaves. 

The gaucho class was composed orig- 
inally of the descendants of Spanish men 
who had married Indian women, and the 
gauchos were known for their impulsive 
temper and a liking for the wild free 
life of the pampas ; they put loyalty to 
their employer, or “patron," as they called 
him, above any laws which’the government 
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at Buenos Aires might make, and in the 
civil wars they were a formidable fight- 
ing force. To-day the gaucho is more 
law-abiding and less picturesque, though 
he still wears bagg>' trousers, leather 
boots and a heavy belt in which to carry 
his knife, his whip and his money. As 
the prairie is given over more and more 
to agriculture and the stock farms are 
enclosed, the gaucho type tends to dis- 
appear, and the typical Argentinean to- 
day is likely to be a city dweller. 

The Metropolis of South America 

No city can rival Buenos Aires as the 
metropolis of Argentina and of all South 
America. It is easilj’ the largest city of 
the southern hemisphere, and is surpassed 
in size hy only nine other large cities 
the world over. The capital of a rich 
3"oung countr}’', it is ultra-modern. It is 
as fashionable as Paris, as expensive as 
London, as energetic as New York. It 
boasts beautiful mansions, big hotels, 
luxurious clubs, magnificent stores and 
office buildings. Narrow Florida Street 
epitomizes the growth and present pros- 
peritj' of the citj'. In i8i'8 Calle Florida 
was the onty paved street, and was well 
kept because it led to the now abandoned 
bull-ring. To-day it is the most fashion- 
able street in the city and is lined with 
expensive shops, the names of which are 
familiar on the Rue de la Paix, Bond 
Street and Fifth Avenue. In the late 
afternoon all wheeled traffic is banished 
and the world of fashion promenades in 
elaborate and beautiful Paris clothes. At 
night the broad Avenida de Mayo is 
thronged with pleasure-seekers all the 
\yay from the Capitol to the great execu- 
tive mansion known as the Red House. 
The theatres and picture houses are ablaze 
with lights. All the cafes have tables on 
the sidewalk, and we remember that 
Buenos Aires likes to call itself the Paris 
of South America. 

Aristocrats and Immigrants 

Yet there are indications that this is 
a Latin-American city none the less. The 
aristocratic homes offer typically lavish 
hospitality. Family life is a marked fea- 


ture of the country' ; one will find married 
sons and daughters, with their own fam- 
ilies, all living together in a palatial house 
that may contain from fifty to a hundred 
rooms. Many of the women have been 
educated in Europe or the United States, 
but they do not as j^et take a full part in 
public life. Their comparative seclusion, 
together with their courteous manners 
and innate grace, is a legacy from their 
Spanish ancestors. But year by year 
more middle class women begin working 
as school teachers, stenographers, clerks 
and telephone operators. 

It takes poor people as well as rich to 
make up a city like Buenos Aires. The 
immigrants who come from all parts of 
Europe are not likely to have very much 
money. The government takes care of 
these strangers on their arrival and main- 
tains a comfortable hotel especially for 
them, near the docks in Buenos Aires. 
Here, without expense, a Hungarian or 
a Spanish family, for instance, may stay 
several days. After that they receive 
free transportation to the place where 
they wish to live, and to help them 
learn what the country is like, they are 
shown moving pictures of life in different 
sections. Many, however, stay in Buenos 
Aires, where work is less plentiful than 
elsewhere. The government conducts an 
employment bureau which not only helps 
the newcomer to a job, but draws up a 
contract between employer and employee, 
and makes sure that the working con- 
ditions are satisfactory. 

In the Foothills of the Andes 

From Buenos Aires we can go by ex- 
press train across the pampas to Mendoza 
in the shadow of the Andes. Here is the 
Argentine terminus of the Transandine 
Railway, where begins the steep climb up 
over the mountains to Chile. The river 
rushing down from the heights has been 
used to irrigate the country and the city 
stands amid fruitful vineyards and gar- 
dens, where luscious grapes and vege- 
tables are cultivated. The wines of Men- 
doza are famous throughout Argentina. 

If we go up the Parana from Buenos 
Aires we shall enter the great and varied 
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LOADING WHEAT AT THE BUENOS AIRES DOCKS 


The port of Buenos Aires has row on row of these big grain elevators, dwarfing even the great 
freighters which are here being loaded with wheat. The docks are long enough and the 
harbor deep enough to accommodate the largest vessels, so that 50 per cent of Argentina’s 
exports passes through Buenos Aires and many millions of tons of cargo are handled annually. 



TRAFFIC KEEPS TO THE LEFT IN BUENOS AIRES 

Everything moves swiftly along the most famous thoroughfare in Buenos Aires — ^the Avenida 
de Mayo, which stretches straight from the Plaza de Mayo to the Plaza del Congreso, where 
the dome of the Capitol completes the vista. The cars parked in the middle of the street 
effectively separate Sie trafl&c lanes. A subway entrance is visible under the trees on the left. 
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region of northern Argentina. On the 
right, between the Uruguay River and the 
Parana, lies the rich province of Entre 
Rios. The soil here is very fertile, and 
the grain grows high. On the left stretch 
more farmlands, and this would be a veri- 
table farmer’s paradise were it not for the 
terrible swarms of locusts which appear 
at intervals out of the north and consume 
every growing thing in their path. Ro- 
sario, the centre of this farming country, 
is the second city of the republic. Around 
it lie miles of the best wheat lands, and 
tlie converging railways bring in corn-, 
wheat and linseed to be loaded into ocean 
steamers and shipped down the river to 
Europe and other far-away places. North- 
west of Rosario is Cordoba in an outly- 
ing range of the Andes. The oldest 
university in Argentina was founded 
here in 1613, and the pleasant old city is 
a centre of Spanish culture. 

We do not usually think of sugar in 
connection with the Argentine, but Tu- 
cuman, in the foothills beyond Cordoba, 
is far enough north to have a semi-tropical 
climate. Both sugar and tobacco grow in 
this vicinity ; the plantations are irrigated 
by water from the hills and in good years 
the cane crop is large enough to supply 
sugar for the whole republic. 

Not far from here we pass out of the 
farming country into the Gran Chaco, a 
wooded wilderness stretching clear across 
northeastern Argentina and half of Para- 
guay into lower Bolivia and Brazil. The 
Chaco is tropical and much of it is un- 
explored, but it has fine timber and rich 
soil. Many workers search its tropical 
forests for the valuable quebracho tree. 
Quebracho wood is exceedingly hard and 
durable; it resists insect attacks and with- 
stands rot even under water, which has 
a petrifying effect upon it. Consequently 
it is much used for railroad ties through- 
out the Argentine. The word means “ax- . 
breaker,” and indeed the wood is hard 
enough to injure ordinary tools. Que- 
bracho extract is made in large quan- 
tities from the bark, roots and logs, and 
used in tanning leather. 

The Pilcomayo River divides the Argen- 
tine Chaco from the Paraguayan, and both 
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POWER AND LIGHT FOR CORDOBA 

In some parts of northern Argentina there are 
high, barren plateaus, desolate marshes and salt 
beds, but around Cordoba the scenery is quite 
lovely. This is the lake and dam of San Roque. 

Paraguay and Bolivia have divided the 
Chaco Boreal, which is the triangular 
territory between the Pilcomayo and the 
Paraguay rivers. So little is really, known 
of the region that one hears all sorts of 
strange stories about the queer birds, ani- 
mals, snakes and Indians who live there. 
A fish which is not legendary but all too 
real is the pirana ; though small, it is very 
ferocious, and will attack anything in the 
water, tearing with its wickedly sharp 
teeth at the flesh of animals or men in- 
discriminately. The Indians call it the 
man-killer, and fear it like an alligator. 
The Chaco Boreal will not always be a 
jungle wilderness full of fabulous ani- 
mals because gradually pioneers from 
Paraguay proper and from abroad are 
pushing in to develop the territory. 

The rest of Paraguay lies between the 
Paraguay River and the Alto (Upper) 
Parana. Shut in on all sides by big and 
powerful neighbors, the little nation seems 
very far away and isolated. Its history 
has been stormy ever since sixteenth-cen- 
tury days when the Jesuits tried to pro- 
tect the Indians, establishing missions 
which were attacked and finally destroyed 
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RED-TILED ROOFS AND PATIOS OF ASUNCI6N 

sluggish, winding Paraguay River to the nlains 
of the Chaco wilderness beyond. The houses are built patio-style and painted in bright rolnrs 
-pink, yeUow red o, blue Thp budding with the toXr, atV exSe itf'wa^ 
the dictator Francisco Lopez, and is now the government palace. ^ 
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T>* PARAGUAY’S PORT OF ENTRY 

Asuncidn. For centuries Par^\nd'1ts°tribu/°^ custom-house dock in 

communication with the rest of the world I^araguay, were the only line of 

a railroad connects Asuncidn with Bueni Aires^sTiTt^® vitally important, but now 

ui ojuenos Aires and there is an: service between the cities. 
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COWBOY WITH THE SKIN OF A DANGEROUS CATTLE-SLAYER 

The rolling grasslands of Paraguay afford excellent pasture for great herds of cattle, which, 
however, are often attacked by jaguars. These great, leopard-like beasts do great damage, 
so that ranchers and cowboys hunt them down without mercy. This sturdy horseman has 
just killed a big specimen with a magnificently marked skin. 


by the Spanish settlers and the Portuguese 
of neighboring Brazil. Three years after 
Paraguay became independent in l8ii, a 
strange and remarkable man made him- 
self dictator. This was Dr. Francia, who 
had been active in securing independence. 
Until 1840 his word was the only law in 
Paraguay and he tried to cut the country 
off from all contact with the world out- 
side. Foreigners who entered were some- 
times forced to stay for years. Every 
detail of living was strictly regulated by 
the dictator. He lived in seclusion and 
was scarcely ever seen, but his power was 
felt and feared by everyone. After his 
death two other dictators succeeded him 


— Carlos Antonio Lopez, and the latter’s 
son, Francisco. The younger Lopez was 
exceedingly arbitrary and high-handed, 
interfering in Uruguay’s politics, and 
provoking trouble with Argentina and 
Brazil. All three of those countries com- 
bined against him in the War of the Triple 
Alliance (1865-70), a conflict which left 
Paraguay in terrible desolation. Three- 
quarters of her people were dead from 
wounds, disease and starvation, and of 
the less than three hundred thousand re- 
maining, there were four women to every 
man. Cities and towns were in ruins, 
crops were not planted^ farms were over- 
grown, cattle and horses were killed for 
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A FAMOUS MONUMENT IN THE CITY OF MONTEVIDEO 
The Carreta Monument in Montevideo, Uruguay, was erected in tribute to the pioneers of 
Uruguay. A carreta is a native cart, something like our own covered wagons, in which the 
early settlers traveled and lived. The sturdy oxen which drew these wagons are still an im- 
portant form of power in South American villages today. 


food or ran wild. From this disaster 
Paraguay has been slowly recovering 
ever since, though often hampered by 
weak government. 

The loss of population and property 
have made it poor in spite of its rich 
natural resources. Entering from the Ar- 
gentine, the countryside seems relatively 
uninhabited. The farms are few and far 
between. The horses and cattle are not 
so fine, because stock-farmers have not 
been able to import many valuable pedi- 
greed animals to improve the run-down 
stock. Yet the pasture lands are well 
watered, and the reddish soil remarkably 
rich. We see orange trees growing every- 
where, without cultivation. The first ones 
were planted by Jesuit missionaries, long 
ago, and the fruit is very fine — ^big, juicy 
and sweet. It is collected by the cart- 
load at every little thatched village on the 
Paraguay River, and lies in great shin- 
ing yellow heaps until it is loaded on ship- 
board and sent ofif down to Buenos Aires. 

Life in Paraguay is neither hurried 
nor over-complicated. The poorer people 
live in thatched huts with earthen floors 
and little furniture. They cook their 
meat and vegetables and prepare their 
yerba mate over an open fire under the 
porch roof. A drink of mate takes the 
place of breakfast and nobody eats any 
solid food until later in the day. The 
large farms have roomy one-story houses 
surrounded by wide shady porches ; their 
red tiled roofs gleam among the green 
orange groves and often a tall iron wind- 


mill towers above the surrounding pas- 
ture-lands. 

In the country small children run about 
without any clothes on their brown little 
bodies. Most Paraguayans have both 
Guarani Indian and Spanish blood in 
them, which accounts for the darkness of 
their complexions, and the fact that Gua- 
rani is spoken as frequently as Spanish. 
The women have the habit of carrying all 
bundles on their heads, which gives them 
a very erect, graceful walk. On a country 
road or in the market at Asuncion alike, 
we may meet a girl balancing on her head 
a basket of oranges, a bundle of sticks, a 
jar of wine or a side of fresh-cut beef. 
She never steadies the load with her hands 
— ^they are free to hold a baby or light a 
cigar. Everybody smokes the home- 
grown tobacco, which is popular in Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay as well. 

Paraguayan women make very beau- 
tiful lace of a cobweb pattern called fian- 
duti. Rich and poor alike wear shawls 
of the filmy stuff, and the market women 
trim their bright blouses with it. Well- 
to-do ladies prefer Parisian styles, which 
are to be seen in the finer streets of Asun- 
cion and at San Bernardino, the fashion- 
able resort on Lake Ipacarai. When the 
weather in July and August grows too 
unpleasantly cool, wealthy people from 
Buenos Aires pack up and move to San 
Bernardino for a few weeks. 

Asuncion is the only large city in the 
country. Like many Latin- American 
towns, it strikingly mingles the old and 
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the SPANISH MONUMENT in “Ri A • *5ecou from ewing galloway 

by Spain at the centennial celebration°nf generously given to the Argentine nation 

n. Pal»n„ P„k, not T„ fr" “tte Spinioh rnlo. It 

congregates to watck tie big horso^S.= hi?f ““ Buenos Aires 

c oig norse races held by the famous Jockey Club. 
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LANDS OF THE 

the new. Most of the streets are rough 
with great cobblestones, over which ox- 
carts jolt and donkeys pick their way. 
But automobiles appear in greater and 
greater numbers, and electric car lines 
criss-cross the city. 

Little Uruguay, the smallest republic in 
South America, has been described as a 
“lovable” land, with pleasant hills, val- 
leys, rivers, woods and undulating grassy 
country, and a climate never too hot or 
too cold. From the fact that it lies east 
of the Rio de la Plata it was formerly 
called the Banda Oriental, or East Bank, 
and even now the people call themselves 
“Orientales.” 

Spaniards and Portuguese fought each 
other for it, and the Charrua Indians, 
fierce and implacable, fought both and 


SILVER RIVER 

destroyed their settlements. Brazil and 
Argentina were each determined that the 
other should not have Uruguay, and con- 
sequently it was able to make good its 
independence in 1828. In spite of its 
small compact shape and homogeneous 
population, it was for many years troubled 
by disputes between two political parties, 
the Blancos and the Colorados (Whites 
and Reds). Now, however, the country 
is one of the most orderly and progres- 
sive in South America, The schools are 
very up-to-date, and so are the various 
government departments, while the gov- 
ernment has been making interesting 
experiments in state socialism. 

As we cross the one hundred and 
twenty miles of muddy water which sep- 
arates the Uruguayan capital from Buenos 



© E. N. A. 

BOYS BELONGE>JG TO MONTEVIDEO’S BOOTBLACK BRIGADE 


In MtmtevMeo, as^ in Bu^os Aires, we are invited every few yards to have our shoes 
deaned, and me itinerant bootblacks do_ a good business, for the people are particular to 
have every detail of their clothing just right. One sees, proportionately, more well-dressed 
people in Montevideo and Buenos Aires than in most other large cities. 
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MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY’S SPLENDID CAPITAL BY THE Rfo DE LA PLATA 

The older streets of Montevideo are very narrow and quite different from the broad, well- 
paved boulevards in the modern section. Avenida i8 de Julio is named for the day on which 
Uruguay became a republic ; it is one of the finest streets in the city, containing many theatres 
and shops. The druggists’ shops are noticeable everywhere, and idlers use them as clubs. 

Aires, the most noticeable object is the and in a way it is more lovely. The parks 

Cerro, the only hill on the flat banks of and plazas are many and beautiful. -So 

the Plata. As the Portuguese explorer, ideal is the climate that flowers of both 

Magellan, sailed up the estuary, the sailor tropical and temperate lands flourish alike, 

in the ship’s lookout was quick to notice The Prado, the Parque Urbano and the 

the Cerro and called out “Monte video,” botanical garden overflow with ^ orchids 

which means “I see a mountain.” This as well as roses ; one sees tall Lombardy 

became the name of the city which has poplars growing by ivy-covered buildings, 

grown up almost at its foot. while the driveway along a .near-by stream 

Montevideo is situated on a peninsula, may be lined with palms. It is small 
just where the muddy Plata joins the blue wonder that Europeans and North Amer- 

Atlantic. On the river side is the great icans often count Montevideo the most 

horseshoe harbor, always filled with ship- delightful city in South America, 

ping; on the ocean side golden sands Leaving the pleasant capital behind, 
stretch for miles along the coast. This we enter the grassy, undulating Campana 

is the Riviera of South America, which where graze the cattle and sheep that form 

during the summer is thronged with the country’s greatest asset. Away from 

wealthy visitors escaping from city heat. the railways and the towns, everybody 

Uruguayans pride themselves on being seems to ride, whether it be the priest go- 

more purely Spanish than other South ing to service, the gaucho or postman at 

Americans. In the grilles over the win- his daily work, or a laughing group of 

dows and in the general appearance of boys and girls coming into town to school, 

the beautiful houses along the older The farmhouses range from spacious and 

streets of the capital, we are constantly comfortable modern mansions to simple, 

reminded of old Spain. Yet Montevideo wooden shacks and htomble thatched erec- 

is only less modem than Buenos Aires, tions of turf. As in the Argentine, a few 
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Lengua Indians play it is a vigorous, rough-and-tumble game, and 
^eir dances are almost as animated. This tribe and many others hunt and fish iri the 
I^araguayan Chaco; occasionally they work in lumber camps or on sugar plantations, but 
they never stay long, and go back to their savage life as soon as they are paid. 
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individuals own most of the land, although 
wider distribution would benefit a ma- 
jority of the people. But unlike the capi- 
tal, the Campana is conservative and 
changes come more slowly here. 

The banks of the border river, the 
Uruguay, are studded with the white 
roofs of “frigorificos,” or meat refriger- 
ating plants. At Fray Bentos fifteen hun- 
dred people are kept busy making beef 
extract. Paysandu, higher up the river, is 
famous for its frozen and canned meats. 


Although Uruguay’s commercial life de- 
pends on meat and wool, there are a few 
other industries. Not far from Monte- 
video are ostrich farms where the rhea is 
shorn of its fine feathers, and at Mal- 
donado the boats bring in sealskins from 
the islands. But like its great neighbor 
Uruguay is first and foremost a cattle and 
sheep country. And if it be neither so 
vast nor so enormously rich as Argentina, 
it is restful as well as progressive and 
big enough and rich enough for comfort. 


ARGENTINA. URUGUAY AND PARAGUAY: FACTS AND FIGURES 


ARGENTINA (Repuhlica Argentma) 

Bounded north by Bolivia and Paraguay, 
east by Paraguay, Brazil, Uruguay and the 
Atlantic, west by Chile and south by Chile and 
the Atlantic. Area, 1,079,965 ; population (1944 
estimate), 13,999,950- Legislative authority 
vested in National Congress consisting of 
Senate (30 members) and House of Deputies 
(158 members) ; President is elected for 6 years 
through an electoral college appointed by the 
14 provinces and the capital. Provinces have 
their own legislatures and elect their own gov- 
^nors. No state religion, though Roman 
Catholicism is supported by the state; all other 
creeds tolerated. Education free and com- 
pulsory between ages of 6 and 14. In 1943 
the primary schools numbered 14,565, with a 
total enrolment of 2,016,330 pupils; numerous 
secondary, private and special schools; 5 na- 
tional universities, 2 provincial universities and 
2 well-equipped national observatories. 

Country essentially agricultural and pastoral, 
producing wheat, com, oats, barley, linseed, 
lucerne, cotton, sugar-cane, rice, potatoes, to- 
bacco, grapes and peanuts. Meat refrigeration 
and^ hour-milling are important industries. 
Mining relatively unimportant although gold, 
silver, copper, tin, coal and petroleum are 
found. Chief exports : com, wheat, oats, 
linseed, wool, chilled and frozen beef and mut- 
ton, sheepskins, quebracho extract. Imports* 
textiles, iron and steel goods, foodstuffs, glass- 
ware, crockery, oils.^ Railway mileage, 26,107’ 
roadways, 39,782 miles ; telegraph wire mile- 
telephone line mileage, 28,914 
Mail and passenger air service has developed 
rapidly.^ Chief cities: Buenos Aires (capital), 
population, 2,45:^494; Rosario, 522,403; Cor- 
Tcv Santa Fe, 154,173; Tucuman, 

157,926; Mendoza, 103,879; Parana, 78,284: 
Santiago del Estero, 76,445. 

PARAGUAY (RepiZblica del Paraguay) 

Bounded north by Bolivia and Brazil, east 
by Br^il and Argentina, south by Argentina 
and Bolivia. Areaf about 
including the territory known as 
tne ^haco (about 91,800 square miles) awarded 
to Paraguay in 1938; estimated population. 


1,040,420. A new constitution, which is the 
most advanced from a social and economic 
viewpoint of any in Latin America, was accepted 
in 1940, It provides for a President, a corpora- 
tive State Council, a Cabinet and a Congress 
The President is really dictator. Roman Catholi- 
cism is the established religion. Education is 
free and nominally compulsory ; i university. 

Tobacco, sugar, rice, sweet potatoes, ground 
nuts, corn and cotton are grown, but agri- 
culture is primitive. Cattle number about 
4,000,000 head. Iron, manganese, copper and 
other minerals abundant. Chief exports: hides, 
yerba mate (Paraguayan tea), oranges, tan- 
gerines, tobacco, meat extract, quebracho logs, 
canned and preserved meat. Imports: cotton 
textiles, flour, ^ wheat. Railway mileage, 713, 
about half British-owned ; telegraph line mile- 
5 » 332 ; 8 wireless stations. Chief towns : 
Asuncion (the capital), population, 119,608; 
Caraguatay, 138,038; Paraguari, 101,494; En- 
carnacibn, 86,055 ; Caazapa, 79,305. 

URUGUAY (Repuhlica Oriental del Uruguay) 

Bounded north and east by Brazil, south by 
the Atlantic and the Rio de la Plata and west 
by Argentina. Area, 72,153; population, 2,235,- 
000. Legislative authority in - hands of a 
Senate (30 members) and Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives (99 rnembers), which form a par- 
liament ; executive power exercised by the 
President who is elected by the legislature. 
Complete religious liberty, though majority are 
Roman Catholics. Primary education obliga- 
tory; 1,592^ schools with 4,981 teachers and 
191,191 pupils (1943) ; the university at Mon- 
tevideo has 19,197 students. 

About 60%^ of total area devoted to stock- 
raising. Agricultural products : wheat, com, 
linseed, oats, ^ grapes, tobacco, olives. Gold is 
worked and silver, copper, lead, manganese and 
lignite coal are found. Exports : live animals, 
meat and extracts, wool, sheepskins, hides. 
Imports: cotton textiles, iron and steel manu- 
factures, coal. Railway mileage, 1,477 \ tele- 
graph wire mileage, 5,966 ; telephone wire 
mileage, 168,631. Chief towns, Montevideo (the 
capital), population, 770,000; Salto, 30,000 J 
Paysandu, 31,000; Mercedes, 24,000. 
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The Empire We Call Brazil 

The Giant of the South American Continent 

The territory of the United States of Brazil occupies nearly half of the South 
American continent, and contains one of the least explored regions of the 
world — the basin of the Amazon. Forests, inhabited by unknown tribes of 
Indians cover thousands of square miles in the valleys of the Amazon and its 
tributaries. Yet Brazil contains such modern and populous cities as Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia and Recife, so that the traveler can pass in 
a few days from scenes of absolute savagery to teeming boulevards that recall 
Paris, Lisbon and many another European city. The country is so vast and 
its resources — from coffee plantations and rubber forests to diamond mines — 
so varied, that each section is an empire in itself. 


B razil is one of the giant nations 
of the world. It is larger than the 
whole continent of Australia, and 
only Russia, China, Canada and the 
United States with Alaska surpass it in 
size. It is thus a country of magnificent 
distances, and boasts the world’s , largest 
river — the Amazon — which flows through 
an immense, mysterious, jungle-covered 
territory. This tropical region has given 
men a variety of valuable products, from 
rubber to drugs. The state of Sao Paulo, 
on the other hand, keeps half the world 
supplied with coffee, and the southern- 
most part of the country is so far from 
the Equator and the Amazon that it has 
a temperate climate like that of Uruguay. 
It was the daring and endurance of ad- 
venturous Portuguese colonists which re- 
sulted in the opening up and expansion 
of such a vast and varied territory, and. 
beautiful Rio de Janeiro is the largest 
Portuguese-speaking city in the world. 
European settlers still come by the thou- 
sand, to help in the development of the 
land. Consequently, as a nation Brazil is 
still in the making. 

In the sixteenth century Brazil was 
known to the Portuguese as the land 
“where the wood came from,” since their 
sea captains brought back from there large 
quantities of the highly prized “bresil” 
wood, used in making red and purple 
dyes. In time that name displaced all the 
more dignified ones bestowed on the new 
country, and so we know it as Brazil. 

A few months before Pedro Alvares 
Cabral came to anchor o£f the coast of 


Bahia in 1500 and took possession of the 
country in the name of the King of Por- 
tugal, a Spanish explorer, Vicente Pin- 
zon, had skirted part of the coast and 
entered the Amazon. Later another Por- 
tuguese, sailing south of Bahia, entered 
a beautiful bay which he thought was the 
estuary of a large river. Since this oc- 
curred on New Year’s Day he named the 
non-existent river Rio de Janeiro (River 
of January), and in so doing supplied the 
name for what is now the capital city of 
Brazil. 

Gradually, here and there, usually at 
the mouths of the rivers, small settle- 
ments of Portuguese and Indians were 
formed, but the English, Dutch, French 
and Spaniards likewise endeavored to ob- 
tain a share of this new country. The 
Portuguese, taking alarm, began to colo- 
nize Brazil in earnest, and after two cen- 
turies of struggle drove out all other 
white races, but the Dutch, at least, left a 
permanent impression behind them. 

The coastal settlements grew into small 
cities and portions of the land were 
cleared and planted with sugar and to- 
bacco. The gold and precious stones 
brought in by trading Indians caused the 
more adventurous settlers to push farther 
inland. Always in advance were the 
Jesuits, who founded Sao Paulo in the 
highlands back of the Serra do Mar and 
then pushed on into the country of the 
Parana, toward Paraguay. There they 
founded missions, converted the Indian 
tribes and taught them to raise crops and 
spin cloth. But the men of Sao Paulo — 
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THE HANDSOME LUZ STATION SERVES PROSPEROUS SAO PAULO 


Sao Paulo is the third largest city in South America and the metropolis of the coffee-growing 
district of southern Brazil. Many of its fine houses are the homes of wealthy planters. It 
is a most attractive city, with palatial public buildings, and numbers of beautiful parks where 
plants of the tropics and the temperate zone grow side by side. 


the Paulistas — ^wanted slaves for their 
plantations and hated the Jesuits for pro- 
tecting and helping the Indians. So the 
Paulistas organized raids called “ban- 
deifas”' in’ order to destroy the missions 
and carry the Indiana back as slaves. The 
men who went on the bandeiras were 
ruthless and indomitable; often an expe- 
dition lasted for years and many men 
never came back. The survivors not only 
drove out- the Jesuits but explored, ac- 
quired for Brazil, and began to settle all 
the. vast interior .covered by Matto Grosso, 
Minas Geraes and Goyaz; 

In time the enslavement of Indians was 
forbidden and Negro slaves were im- 
ported from Africa to work the coastal 
plantations which were' owned by aris- 
tocratic families from Portugal. So im- 
portant did the colony become that when 
Napoleon invaded. Portugal, King John 
VI and his court sailed to Brazil and 
made. Rio de Janeiro the seat of govern- 
ment of the Portuguese Empire. In 1822, 
after the king had gone home, leaving his 
son Dom Pedro as regent, Brazil became 
an independent empire under the prince, 
who hifcd as Pedro I until 1831. In that 
year he abdicated in favor of his six- 


year old son. When Dom Pedro II grew 
up he proved a wise and good ruler, and 
did much for the development of Brazil. 
But many people came to believe that a 
republican government would be more 
desirable, and in 1889 a revolt at Rio de 
Janeiro led to the formation of a federal 
republic and that is, in theory, the present 
form of government. 

The Amazon jungle covers all the 
northern and central part of Brazil, and 
the huge river itself runs from west to 
east, from the Andes to the Atlantic. 
Near its mouth and almost on the Equa- 
tor is Para, an important seaport the name 
of which is synonymous with rubber, and 
from there the coast stretches awayto the 
great eastern shoulder of the continent; 
where -South America is nearest Africa. 
Recife, or Pernambuco, is the eastern- 
most of Brazil’s large cities. All the 
coastal region south of it is separated 
from the. Amazon basin by several low 
mountain ranges, through which the '.Sao 
Francisco River breaks its way to the sea, 
while at Rio de Janeiro the hills come 
right down to the water, forming the 
marvelous harbor. Behind these moun- 
tains of eastern Brazil lie the tablelands 
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which divide the Amazon watershed from 
that of the Parana and which are a most 
important part of the country. Until 
comparatively recent times, civilization 
touched only the fringes of the vast ter- 
ritory, and still the bulk of the people live 
along the coast and in the more accessible 
provinces of the east and south. 

The population is little larger than that 
of England and is very mixed. The 
descendants of the old aristocratic land- 
owners are pure Portuguese, but usually 
the early settlers — Portuguese, English, 
Dutch or French — ^married Indians, and 
their descendants intermarried with one 
another and with the Negroes imported 
originally as slaves, so that the Brazilians 
are developing into a distinct racial type 
as a result of this long fusion. In later 
years many Germans, Italians and Span- 
iards ^as well as Portuguese — have come 
as settlers and added to the racial mix- 


ture, These more recent colonists usually 
go to the southern states where the climate 
is not tropical. 

Rio Grande do Sul is the southernmost 
state of Brazil, and no more like the 
northern states along the Equator than 
Uruguay is like Ecuador. It resembles 
Uruguay in its pleasant climate and in 
the rolling nature of the country, which 
is equally suitable for pasture or the grow- 
ing of every crop of wheat and beans to 
coffee and tobacco or sugar and oranges. 
Many of the farmers are Germans, and 
it is a common experience to see tow- 
headed youngsters helping with the work 
and^ hear German speech— so unlike the 
flexible Portuguese — on the streets of the 
cities. In Santa Catharina, the next state 
to the north, there are so many Germans 
that one section has been nicknamed 
“West Deutschland.” These settlers are 
good farmers and hard workers. 



Courtesy Moore-McCormack In, 

COFFEE SHIPMENTS PAY FOR THE COSTLY SAO PAULO RAILWAY 
he little railway between SSo Paulo and Santos is only six miles long, but it runs up a 
veiy steep grade. SSo Paulo is one of the chief coffee centers of the world, and Santos 
serves as its port. Great freighters arrive daily for loading. For such a short railway, this 
line is one of the busiest ones in the country. 
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many7us-lT^ most beautiful city in the worid. 
majestic is rocky Gavea, and here from^ j 

™w of it across a Uue lagooo In the ?outhweston"oS^ts''of''^?'Sp]S.'‘"™ ‘ 
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FROM MT. SANTA THERESA we look tkrougk tke trees and out over one of de- 

kghtful valleys to the Sugar Loaf, the cone of rock over 1,200 feet high that stands like a 
sentinel at the harbor mouth. The splendid bay is sc^ large that early e^lorers though 
it the estuary of a great river, which they named River of January— Rio de Janeiro. 
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THE EMPIRE WE CALL BRAZIL 


Parana, the next state to which we 
come on the railway line from Uruguay, 
stretches from the ocean to the Parana 
River which here serves as the boundary 
between Brazil and Paraguay. The state 
is similar to Paraguay in some ways ; it 
has the same warm sub-tropical climate, 
and the same forests where yerba leaves 
and valuable timber are to be found. 

Sao Paulo, between Parana and Rio 
de Janeiro, is the most energetic, popu- 
lous and wealthy state in Brazil, the one 
which has made Brazilian coffee famous. 
In colonial days, when the capital was at 
Bahia in the north, the men of Sao Paulo 
managed their own affairs and built up 
their community without much help or in- 
terference from the central government. 
The state has always been a leader in agri- 
cultural and industrial development. Its 
two large cities are Santos and the capi- 


tal Sao Paulo. Santos is the gateway 
o the state, the port through which coffee 
goes out and other merchandise comes in. 
Into It pours a steady stream of immi- 
grants seeking work on the coffee plan- 
tations of the interior or going south to 
the farms, and cattle ranches of Parana 
and Rio Grande do Sul. 

At least half if not two-thirds of the 
coffee of the world is exported from 
tropical Santos. The beans are grown on 
the highlands back of the Serra do Mar, 
the mountain range which rises behind 
the port.^ The fine city of Sao Paulo and 
all the big coffee estates, or “fazendas,” 
are on this high plateau. The aristocratic 
landed proprietors — ^the ^^fazendeiros^^ — 
live in large rambling houses on vast plan- 
tations, some of which cover seventy-five 
or a hundred thousand acres. 

In September when the coffee trees are 



COFFEE^ IS NOT THE ONLY PRODUCT SHIPPED FROM SANTOS 

Schel to banana-raising, and every year sees more 

r 1 Argentma and Europe, although the number does 

the Colombiari and Central American production. The sections, or “hands” of 

e uraziuan bunch are smaller than those of some varieties, but the “fingers” are quite thick. 
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SPREADING THE BEANS TO DRY UNDER THE HOT BRAZILIAN SUN 

Each coffee berry contains two oval seeds, or beans, and to extract these the berries must be 
carefully crushed. Then the pulp is washed off, as we see in the top picture, and carloads of 
wet beans are distributed to the drying' platforms. There they are spread out every morning 
and raked up and covered to protect them from the dew at night* 
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THIS BRAZILIAN PEDDLER KNOWS HOW TO PACK HIS LO. 

“Brushes and brooms and feather dusters, and a wicker chair for the baby” — ^that 
this man would be saying if he spoke English, but as he is one of the many peddl 
walk the streets of Rio de Janeiro, he cries his wares in musical Portuguese. The 
for the dusters come from the rhea, the South American ostrich. 


in blossom the whole country is covered 
with a fragrant mantle of filmy white. 
Until the crop is harvested and packed off 
to Santos the fazendas are hives of in- 
dustry. After that the fazendeiros and 
their families usually take a holiday in 
some gay city — ^Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo — or perhaps Paris. 

But Europe’s finest cities cannot sur- 
pass Rio de Janeiro in beauty of setting. 
“Rio” has one of the finest locations in 
&e world, on the shores of a superb bay 
with mountains all about and steep hills 
jutting up between difiEerent parts of the 


city itself. At the very entrai 
bay is a high conical mountai 
called the Sugar Loaf ; an aeri 
swings a car along over the tr 
the summit, and from there we 
out over the splendid city. The 
of its houses show up against 
foliage of trees and parks, bel 
line jagged with rocky mount 
in front, directly beneath, are t 
and deeply indented shores o 
where islands break the blue sv 
at our backs is the ocean. No 
in ail the world is there such" a 




THE SJfLitiJNJLmJ rAi-ivx — native to 

Originally there were no royal palms in royal palm were brought from 

the country. A little over a c^tuiy ago, some seed j. , those seeds is still 

abroad and planted in the Botanical naima -which line Rio’s streets to-day. 

alive, and is the mother of all the taE, graceful palms wnicn imc 


SPLENDID PALM TREES OF THE RUA PAYSANDD IN MO 
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THE MONROE PALACE IS BRAZIL’S NATIONAL CAPITOL 


The National Senate of Brazil does its work in the great white building which was originally 
erected to house the Brazilian exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, Afterward the 
Palace was taken to pieces, transported to Rio and re-assembled at the point where the 
Avenida Rio Branco joins the Avenida Beira Mar at the edge of the bay. 



Courtesy Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 

THE AVENIDA RIO BRANCO IS THE BOAST OF THE CITY 


Tniis glimpse of Rio de Janeiro’s fiiaest street shows the carefully planted gardens, and some 
of the trees which line the Avenida in a triple row. The famoxis sidewalks are paved with 
mosaic tiles in a different pattern for each block. Great care is taken to see that tiie tiles are 
kept in perfect condition. Many famous buildings line this avenue. 
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Geological aad Geographical Commission of the State of S. Paulo 

WHITE COAL THAT IS WORTH MORE THAN DIAMONDS 

Brazil is a land of rivers, and almost every state is watered by beautiful streams. In the rainy 
season even the tiniest watercourse becomes a torrent, and as rapids are numerous there is an 
almost unlimited supply of water power for generating the electricity which runs factories and 
lights cities. This picture shows the Falls of Marimbondo, in the state of Sao Paulo. 

Rio has been the capital of Brazil since of the family living together in one large 
1762. It is remarkable for its fine build- house. 

ings and promenades and its streets lined Sunday is divided between the church 
with outdoor cafes and magnificent shops, and amusements. It is the day set apart 
The Avenida Rio Branco claims to be the for horse races, for family picnics, or ex- 
finest street in South America, and cer- peditions into the hilly country around 
tainly only the Alameda in Santiago and the city. A rack-railway runs up the 
the Avenida de Mayo in Buenos Aires near-by mountain of Corcovado (the 
can rival it. Sauntering along it, we meet Hunchback), which like the Sugar Loaf 
typical Brazilians, well-built, handsome commands a bird’s-eye view of the city 
people with dark hair, eyes and skins, and the bay. Both are very popular re- 
Men and women alike are fond of dress sorts, especially on the numerous saints* 
and display, and the flashing diamonds days and festivals. The annual carnival 
that have made the Brazilian mines fa- lasts for four days and then Rio is at its 
mous are much in evidence. Although an- gayest. At night everyone, young or old, 
cient barriers are now breaking down and rich or poor, masquerades in fancy cos- 
women have lately found employment in tume on the brilliantly lighted Avenida 
business, most upper-class women take Rio Branco. 

little share in public life, and live their The passers-by on Rio’s streets form 
lives very much in their homes. The a motley crowd at any time. There are 
prosperous Brazilian is very generous to black faces, white faces, brown faces, yel- 
his poorer relatives, and, as in Argentina, low faces ; ragged barefoot 'workers and 
it is not uncommon to find many branches men and women dressed in the height of 
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A SNAKE FARM THAT IS PART OF A GREAT SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTE 

At Butantan, near Sao Paulo, there is an institute for the study of antidotes to snake-bites. 
Serums are prepared from the blood of horses which have become immune by repeated 
injection of small doses of poison. The snakes live in the dome-like houses and when wanted 
for venom they are dragged out with a pole such as the man is holding. 

style. Porters and peddlers pass carry- Negro population is concentrated here, 
ing on their heads anything from a trunk for in the days of slavery the city of 
to live chickens. The Rua do Ouvidor, Bahia was the greatest slave-port in 
like Calle Florida in Buenos Aires, is a South America. Its harbor is called All 
narrow, tile-paved street where all the Saints’ Bay and is almost as beautiful as 
most expensive shops are located, and the Bay of Rio de Janeiro. The town is 
every other window seems to belong to a divided into two portions, the lower part 
jeweler’s store. ^ around the waterfront and the upper on 

The -State of Minas Geraes is the home the cliffs behind. The houses are red- 
of the Brazilian diamond, but the secret tiled and painted in various colors, with 
of its wealth was hidden, until 1727, when beautifully wrought ironwork at win- 
someone discovered that the Negroes of dows and doors ; often the walls are 
a certain place were using rough dia- decorated with exquisite Portuguese 
monds as cotmters when playing cards, tiles. The narrow quaint streets of the 
Gold and minerals of all kinds are found old sections are like picturesque corners 
in the mountainous districts of this and in Portugal. Negroes and mulattoes form 
the adjoining states. Minas Geraes has a large part of the population. The work- 
iron deposits estimated to be the largest ing women wear full, print dresses with 
in the world, and is also a fertile popu- fringed shawls draped around their 
lous state where corn and coffee, cattle shoulders and colored bandannas on their 
and tropical products all thrive alike. heads ; an assortment of jewelry — ^neck- 

The big cacao and tobacco plantations laces, bracelets, and big golden earrings 
are m ffie state of Bahia, where there has —completes their costumes. Even the 
been little or no immigration from Eu- men’s cotton shirts are of gay checks or 
rope. A large percentage of Brazil’s floral patterns. Both men and women 
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any burdens of all descriptions on their called, flows for nearly four thousand 
leads. miles right across the continent, and into 

The low-lying city of Recife, which it, all along its course to the Atlantic, 
akes its name from the coral reefs at the flow other mighty streams. The tropical 
larbor-mouth, is also very pleasing, with Amazon valley covers the greater part 
ts houses painted plum color, red, pale of three million square miles and in- 

itnerald or forget-me-not blue. One of eludes the three largest states of Brazil 

;he sights of the streets is that of the Amazonas, Para and Matto Grosso, 
milkman going his rounds, leading a cow Much of another big inland state, Goyaz,' 
with her calf tied to her tail and accom- is drained by the same river system. This 

panied by a boy who carries a bottle to immense region has been described as 

be filled with milk to order. Another is “trees, water and wilderness." Its only 
that of porters carrying on their heads roads are the rivers ; its only settlements 
loads of sugar, for this is the entrance to are on the river banks ; its few towns are 

the great Pernambuco region of sugar river ports. The only railroad in the 

production and cotton-growing. Recife whole region — except one or two short 

is in the tropics and on the coast, but it lines on the coast — is the Madeira- 

rivals Sao Paulo and Santos in enterprise, Mamore line around the rapids of the 

a fact which may possibly be traced to Madeira River, and that is said to have 

the Dutch ancestry of many citizens, cost a life for every tie laid. Matto Grosso 
The Dutch occupied Recife during part means “great woods,” and another name 
of the seventeenth century. for the vast wilderness is the Green Hell, 

Perhaps the most romantic part of for the forest seems to cover everything. 

Brazil is the valley of the Amazon. Ris- But all of Amazonia is not jimgle, and 

ingin Peru, the “Sea River,” as it is often even the jungle is not always unconquer- 





© Publishers Photo Service 

PICTURESQUE BAHIA WAS ONCE THE CAPITAL OF BRAZIL 

struts of Bahia are as colorful as an artist’s palette, and as picturesque as those of 
rortug^. Little mules with jangling bells on their harness toil up the steep cobbled streets 
wxucn lead from the lower level to the upper. Here we are looking out over the business sec- 
tion of the lower town to the docks and harbor beyond. 
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^ Courtesy Ford Motor 

TAPPING A RUBBER TREE IN THE DARK AMAZONIAN FOREST 


Co. 


of the rubber tree which grows here and there in the dense trackless forests. 
17 seim^eros seardi out the trees and tap them for the sticky liquid, 

lormerly the natives tapped the wild rubber trees, but recently rubber has been cultivated on 
plantations. World War II hastened this development. 
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, Courtesy Pan American. Airways 

THE FAMOUS OPERA HOUSE IN MANAOS, BRAZIL 


Mandos is a city of many beautiful buildings. Here we see the lovely opera house, now stand- 
ing idle. Like the Avenida Rio Branco in Rio de Janeiro, this courtyard is made of beautiful 
mosaic tiles laid in an intricate pattern. The city of Mankos, located in the Amazon Basin, 

is the chief rubber center of South America. 

able. The value and variety of forest muddy, yellow Amazon, from the south, 
products is a great inducement to develop- and of these the Madeira, which rises in 
ment ; balata, rubber, Brazil nuts, hard- Bolivia, is the largest, 
woods and dyewoods of all kinds, cacao . Along the river banks the forest is 
and drugs come from the woods. Then well-nigh impenetrable. This wilderness 
there are grassy uplands or “campos” is the home of the rubber tree, of which 
which make excellent cattle country. the latex provides the queer elastic sub- 

In the heart of this region, on the Rio stance used in making waterproof cloth- 
Negro, seven miles from its junction with ing, shoes, automobile tires and countless 
the Amazon and about a thousand miles different articles. Without rubber our 
from the sea, is the modern city of Ma- life would be very different. Other trees 
naos. Manaos enjoyed almost unbeliev- of all kinds, festooned with creepers and 
able prosperity when the wild rubber of orchids, make a home for chattering and 
Brazil ruled the world. Though the fever- howling monkeys, bright-feathered par- 
ish boom days are now a thing of the past, rots, toucans, dainty humming-birds and 
Manaos is still a flourishing city. It is ah egrets. Mosquitoes, gnats and ferocious 
important centre of the rubber trade and ants are far tod numerous for comfort, 
of the trade in other forest products, such The swamps hold snakes, the rivers are 
as Brazil nuts and hardwoods. infested with alligators and swarm with 

The Rio Negro, or Black River, is the fish, one of which, the piraracu, is as big 
Amazon’s biggest tributary from the as a tarpon and provides excellent sport, 
north, and it drains most of northwestern A dangerous fish is the vicious little one 
Brazil to the Venezuelan and Guiana which is called “piranha” in Portuguese 
borders. _ (M^y rivers pour into .. the and “pirafia” in Spanish. Large turtles 
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•SS g are plentiful and roast turtle is the sirloin 
S)'§ steak of the Amazon. Turtle eggs also are 
^ “ gathered by the million, for the sake of 
the oil and turtle butter that can be ob- 
g tained from them. That curious animal, 
I -jd the manatee or sea-cow, which has started 
g many a mermaid legend, is also found in 
“ ee Amazon waters. 

In the forest lands and swamps of the 

0 Amazon valley, the wild Indian is at 
-g § home. It is possible to go for days up 

S the rivers without seeing one brown form, 
for villages are built back from the banks’ 
S |> and carefully concealed. Sometimes the 
only evidence of human presence is a 
-g -g half -hidden canoe, which gives the trav- 
I'a eler the uncanny assurance that hidden 
observers are watching him and may 
g spread news of his coming. The pos- 
sibility of a shower of poisoned darts 
" 2 from an unseen foe has always been a 
® 5 great obstacle to the exploration of more 
ti ® distant sections. The rubber gatherers 
S'! are responsible for the hostile attitude of 
“ .2 Amazon Indians, whom they cruelly mis- 
treated in the days when Para rubber 
supplied the world’s market — ^before 
^ g plantation rubber from the east broke the 
g Brazilian monopoly. Nowadays the tribes 
g « are very suspicious of white men, but if 
treated in a friendly manner they will re- 
^ “o spond. One traveler went exploring some 
of the tributaries of the Rio Negro, and 
.•y.S3 reported that everywhere he met with 
■gj§ kindness and courtesy from the natives. 
^ He spent some time with them in one of 
«-S their maloccas, or communal homes, 
g ^ These large round houses, which are 
.S-g thatched with palm leaves, often cont^ 
§ ‘g a whole tribe of thirty or more. All round 
the walls is a series of partitions, mark- 
ing off family dormitories. The large 
space in the middle is used for tribal 
celebrations, dances and feasts. The 
^ aj men fish and hunt ; the women cultivate 

1 plantains and manioc in small clearings 
•a S and do a certain amount of weaving — 

though clothing is not much in demand 
g and consists of little besides loin cloths 
H'C and occasional necklaces of beads and 
animals’ teeth. Manioc is the same as 
. w .3 the cassava eaten in Guiana and is. a staple 
H'S food throughout Amazonia. The roots 
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FESTIVAL FINERY OF A BRAZILIAN PAN 


) E. N. A. 


TMs Indian musician is a member of a tribe that has ^ome mder cn^ized m^en^^ 
wears clothes of coarse cotton. His fibre bracelets,, toucan feather and colored 
ever, are forest finery. Brazilian In^ns are often musi^, tos one us^^ 

familiar in. many lands— the reed pipes which we call the Pipes ot Pan. 
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are big and chunky, and are grated on a 
board set with the sharp teeth of the pi- 
ranha. After that the pulp must be mixed 
with water and squeezed to extract the 
poison it contains, and then it is ready to 
be made into cakes or flour called “fa- 
rinha” which is the basis of every meal, 
whether in the wilderness or in Manaos. 

The Indian Protection Service of the 
Brazilian government has tried many 
ways of getting in touch with the shy, 
often hostile tribes. One novel method 
is used in the forests of Matto Grosso 
and Goyaz. A camp is pitched in the 
forest, and pathwa3's are cut in different 
directions. Every half mile or so along 
these paths an “attraction post” is set up 
and hung with knives, bright cloths and 
beads — such articles as the natives ap- 
preciate. Then a man sits in a shelter 
high up in a tree and speaks through a 
megaphone in the dialect of the tribe, 
telling them that the goods on the posts 


are gifts and that more are waiting at 
the camp. Once the confidence of the 
Indians is secured the next step is to give 
them medical treatment and agricultural 
implements, showing them how they can 
make their lives more comfortable. In one 
part of Matto Grosso the tribesmen were 
usefully employed in guarding the long 
telegraph line to the Amazonian water- 
ways, within a year after the erection of 
the attraction posts. By this method of 
peaceful penetration it is possible to make 
the Amazon valley — ^the great tropical 
heart of Brazil and all South America— 
reveal its secrets and yield up its riches. 

The wilderness country is an empire 
in itself, yet so far removed from the 
civilization of Rio and Sao Paulo that 
many city dwellers know relatively little 
about it. Brazil as a whole — from jungle 
lands to coffee fazendas and beautiful 
cities — is an enormous, amazing land, 
with possibilities as great as its size. 


BRAZIL: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTR7 

Bounded north by Colombia, Venezuela and 
the Guianas ; northeast, east and southeast by 
the Atlantic ; south by Uruguay, Paraguay and 
Bolivia ; \yest by Argentina, Paraguay, Bo- 
livia, Peru, Ecuador and Colombia, Area, 
3,275.510; population (estimate 19423, 43,550,- 
000. Island of Fernando de Noronha, 125 
miles off the northeastern coast, belongs to 
Brazil. 

GOVERNMENT 

Brazil (estados unidos do brasil) consists 
of 20 states, I Federal territory and i Federal 
district. The government was reorganized in 
1937 and a new constitution promulgated. The 
constitution calls for a Council of National 
Economy to govern the economic life of the na- 
tion in conjunction wnth a legislature composed 
of a Federal Council, partly chosen by the presi- 
dent and partly chosen by the state legisla- 
tures, and a Chamber of Deputies elected, in- 
directly by the people. Universal suffrage 
granted to all citizens over i8 years of age who 
can read and write. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

Country essentially agricultural. Coffee 
(M of the world’s supply) and rubber are 
the chief products. Other products : cacao, 
sugar, tobacco, manioc, potatoes, wheat, cot- 
Besides rubber, the forests produce 
nuts, babassu nuts, carnauba wax, 


yerba mate (herva matte, Paraguayan or Bra- 
zilian tea), timber, balsams and oils. Rich 
mineral deposits include coal, iron, gold, dia- 
monds, manganese and monazite (a great part 
of the world’s supply comes from Brazil). 
Stock-raising is a growing industry. The 
chief manufactured goods are cotton, textiles, 
paper, cement, tobacco and watches. Exports: 
coffee, cacao, hides, yerba mate, rubber, car- 
nauba wax. Imports : machinery, iron and 
steel goods, motor cars, gasoline and kerosene, 
cotton goods, wheat and flour. 

COMMUNICA TIONS 

Railway mileage, 24,000, largely state-owned. 
Length of telegraph wire, 77,776 miles ; of 
telephone wire, 683,000. About 65 wireless 
stations. Highway mileage, 78,205. Mail and 
passenger aviation have developed rapidly. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

Absolute religious equality. Education is 
free, but compulsory in only 7 states. Higher 
education is provided in i ofKcial university 
(Rio de Janeiro) and in 3 private universities, 
besides many professional and technical 
schools. 

CHIEF TOWNS 

Rio de Janeiro, the capital, 1,711,466. Esti- 
mated population (1936) of other towns: Sao 
Paulo, 1,120,405; Bahia (Sao Salvador), 363^ 
726; Pernambuco (Recife), 510,102; Belem 
(Para), 303 , 740 ; Porto Alegre, 321,628, 



The Great White South 

Antarctica Is the Coldest Region of the Earth 

Fascinated by the lure of the unknown, courageous men in every age have 
penetrated strange territory and crossed uncharted seas, until to-day it seems 
as though no corner of the world were left unvisited. But if we look at a map 
of the southern hemisphere we shall see that the South Pole is located on a 
■great continent, Antarctica, which is for the most part absolutely unknown. 
The Pole itself was reached by Amundsen and Scott after long years of patient 
and difficult exploration by many men, but in spite of that achievement even 
the fringes of the frozen continent have not been cornpletely mapped. While 
such a large area remains unexplored, ambitious spirits will venture south 
again and again, seeking to map the mountain ranges and glaciers and discover, 
if possible, the causes of the frightfully severe storms which affect the climate 
of many_ parts of the world. Recent explorers have used aeroplanes in chart- 
ing the icy wastes and in this way we are learning more of Antarctica in a 
short time than we now know after a century and a half. 


A n inhabitant of Mars, looking at the 
^ earth through a telescope, would 
see no great difference between its 
two polar regions, for both would, at all 
times of the year, appear to him as cir- 
cular patches of white. There would be 
only one noticeable difference : the circu- 
lar region at the southern end would be 
rather larger than that at the northern end. 

Yet to us, now 
that both poles 
have been 
reached, and the 
Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions 
to some extent 
explored, the 
difference is 
marked. The 
Arctic is a deep 
ocean with large 
land masses sur- 
rounding it, 
while the Ant- 
arctic is a conti- 
nent surrounded 
entirely by deep 
sea — a. fair-sized 
continent, too, 
for its area is 
reckoned at 
about five million QUAINTEST EIRE 
square miles. It _ ^ a 



globe, for that part of the interior that 
is known is high plateau and mountain 
country, five to ten thousand feet above 
sea level, with some peaks much higher. 

The whole of this desolate tableland is 
covered to unknown depths with snow 
and ice which have been accumulating for 
thousands of years and which are con- 
stantly pushing outward into the sea in 

the shape of 
enormous glaci- 
ers and a coastal 
fringe called 
barrier ice. An- 
other name for 
this formation is 
shelf ice, because 
it gradually 
works its way 
into deep water 
until it makes a 
shelf along the 
coast and floats 
on the sea. In 
*j many places the 
ice extends so 
far out that it is 
impossible to tell 
where the coast- 
line really is. 

G. Ponting, F. R. G. S. Copyright The edge ^6 
1 OF ANTARCTICA barrier, or shelf 

f.,11 ice, may look 


1 c V- K. u II c u a L Herbert G. Pouting. F. R. G. S. Copyright ^ Air 

about five million QUAINTEST BIRDS OF ANTARCTICA barrier, or shell 

square miles. It Adelie penguin is black and white when full grown, ^^^tunen- 

may prove to be chicks are gray. The feathers are scaly-looking, ^ ii r ^ ' 

the highest land and the wings, here outstretched to scare the photog- clous wall trom 
mass on the rapher, are used only for swimming and fighting. twenty to one 
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SEVENTY by Herbert G. Ponting, F. R. G. S. Copyright 

SHVENTY-MILE view from SCOTTS base on ROSS ISLAND 

at the western side of the Ross 

seveotysoilesawayovee^^SMtst”^^^^^^^^ 

picture was made by a camera with a telescopic lens. 
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A DOG TEAM RESTING AT THE FOOT OF BARNE GLACIER 

When the Ross Sea is frozen the edge of Bame Glacier stands out of the snow-covered ice 
like a cliff. One of Scott’s dog teams is lying down for a rest on the shore ice at the foot of 
the glacier. Much of the exploring work was done with their help, and if Scott had used 
more dogs on the trip to the Pole they might have saved his life. 
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hundred and eighty feet high. In summer 
when the pack ice of the sea breaks up, 
the barrier throws off icebergs of a size 
and shape unknown in the northern hemi- 
sphere. This tremendous ice flow shows 
vividly how cold Antarctica is ; it is a 
continent still in the grip of the Ice Age 
from which most of the rest of the earth 
has long been released. Greenland is the 
chief exception. 

Because- of the severity of the climate, 
exploration is beset with appalling hard- 
ships. Looking at the map on page 210, 
3’ou will see that the continent itself is 
almost entirely within the Antarctic Circle, 
but in winter — ^that is from April to Au- 
gust — ^the encircling belt of pack ice ex- 
tends much farther north and makes it 
impossible to sail much beyond the South 
Shetland Islands. 

The first man to sail within the Circle 
was the great English navigator Captain 
who crossed it more than once on 


his voyages. In 1774 he held the record 
for farthest south” and had effectively 
disproved the existence of the fabulom 
southern continent in which sixteenth 
century geographers believed • thev 
thought Tierra del Fuego was part 7 i 
the unknown land and that it extended 
from there to the Pole. 

f?'!? Bellingshausen was sent 
out by the Russian Emperor in i8iq and 
circumnavigating the entire continent he 
first discovered its unity and named Alex- 
ander I Land for his sovereign. After 
him came sealers and whaling captains 
who^ pushed south every summer from 
British and American ports in search of 
oil and skins and did much to chart Ant 
arctic seas James Weddell, John Biscoe 
and John Balleny — all Englishmen — were 
the most successful explorers amono^ the 
whalemen. 

An increasing number of expeditions 
now went to the Antarctic ; a Frenchman, 
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SHORE .ICE 

-^ur photo^prsh?^?prelsSe riS^thSy^uS® ^ distance 

^ore ice. The pressure of the glacier causes the^ Bame Glacier meets this 

masses upward. The man is Captain Scott, who after re^S^^ sStfpSSto I'S 



ICEBERG IMPRISONED BY THE FROZEN SEAS 


Icebergs are pieces of a glacier that has crept down to the sea. The foremost part is 
buoj’ed up by the water, and great masses break off and float away. Antarctic bergs are 
rarely higher above water than the barrier w'hich produces them, but they may measure 
as much as thirty miles in length and are really floating islands of ice. 


D’Urville, an American, Charles Wilkes, 
and an Englishman, James Clark Ross — 
all naval officers — ^\vere at work there in 
the years between 1835 and 1845. Ross 
made an especially fine record of dis- 
covery; the Ross Sea, South Victoria 
Land, the Great Ross Barrier and three 
high mountains were all first sighted by 
him. A Norwe^an, Borchgrevink. was 
with the first part3^ which actuall}’- landed 
on the Antarctic continent and in 1899 
he led the first expedition to spend the 
winter in Antarctica, at Cape Adare. 

It was not until the twentieth century 
that the sea voj’-ages were supplemented 
by land expeditions. A German scientific 
paitj' under Drygalski discovered and ex- 
plored Kaiser Wilhelm II Land in 1903. 
In 1901—04 Captain Robert F. Scott of 
the British. Nav3’- sailed to the Antarctic in 
the Discovery. He went to the Ross Sea, 
which has been the wa-y of approach for 


most expeditions since, and made the first 
real attempt to reach the South Pole. 
With him was Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
who in 1908 led an expedition of his own 
and came within ninety-seven miles of 
the goal. Another man famous in the 
story of Antarctic exploration is Sir 
Douglas IMawson, who reached the South 
IMagnetic Pole and did valuable work in 
Adelie Land with his Australian Expedi- 
tion, from 1911 to 1914. 

Meanwhile, England was not the only 
nation interested in finding the South Pole 
and when Scott went south on his second 
expedition in 191 r he was running a race 
with the Norwegian party under Roald 
Amundsen. From the Great-rBarrier on 
the shores of the Ross Sea they followed 
different routes, which are marked on the 
map. Amundsen with his dog teams 
reached the Pole first, on December 14, 
191 1 ; over a month later Scott worked 



CAPTAIN ®- Po^^tmg. F. r. 
^AflAlN SCOTT S SHIP FRAMED BY AN ICEBERG CAVE 


S. Copyright 


• V. V rixAivinL. ax AN ICEBERG CAVE 

Pht^alfe's uH' o^y obtafaed at the risk of the 

the rift in the berg might have widened lettinff^awe^^/ .”^®lting rapidly. At any mpinent 
:.en. This is"undUtedl^»tif^™^^^ 
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SEAL, KEEPING A HOLE CLEAR IN THE ICE FOR FISHING 


This is a picture of the coast in winter, when the sea is frozen into a white plain. , The ice 
is seldom over five feet thick, however, and the movement of tide and currents causes it to 
crack, leaving gaps which are kept open by the seals diving in to catch fisb. They can stay 
under the ice for as much as fifteen minutes, but must then come out again for air. 
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by the New York Times Company and the St. Louis Post DisDatch 

RADIO CAN LINK THE FROZEN SOUTH TO CIVILIZATION 

Mechamcal equipment is increasingly important in, Antarctic exploration, and the radio towers 
America, Byrd s base on the Ross Earner, symbolize this development. But it 
thorough preparation %t means success in the Antarctic and this view shows the soeciallv con! 
structed houses, with piles of supplies of every conceivable kind, from food to .gkig 


his way to the spot, and to his bitter dis- 
appointment foimd awaiting him a letter 
from Amundsen. It was on their nine- 
hundred-mile march back from the Pole 
that Scott and his four brave companions 
perished of cold and hunger. One of 
them. Seaman Evans, died as the result 
of a fall. It was Oates who quietly walked 
away into the snow to die, hoping to give 
his leader a greater chance of life. 

Pole had thus been reached more 
thp once in spite of overwhelming hard- 
ships, but there remained mile on mile of 
territory where no human being had ever 
set foot. _ Sir Ernest Shackleton met with 
(hsaster in the ice-packed Weddell Sea 
m 1915 but carried on the task of ex- 
ploration until his death in 1922. A new 
factor in Antarctic work was introduced 
when Commander Richard E. Byrd of 
States and Captain Sir Hubert 
Wilkins of Australia began using aero- 


planes for observation and. mapping, 
Wilkins made the first flight in Antarctica 
in 1928, the next year Byrd (afterwards 
created Rear Admiral in recognition of 
his polar exploits) flew over the South 
Pole. One great object of geographical 
interest is to learn whether Antarctica is 
really one continent or two, divided under 
the ice pack between the Weddell Sea and 
the Ross Sea. Sir Douglas Mawson led 
another Australian expedition in 1929, 
using his ship as a base and making short 
flights in a small plane. AVith this new 
means of transportation the terrible diffi- 
culties of slow travel by sledge no longer 
play such an all-important part in every 
expedition, and we may hope to learn 
more about the hidden continent in a few 
short years than many patient workers 
were able to find out during the last cen- 
tury and a half. 

But the terrific hazards are there none 
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AEROPLANES ARE SOMETHING NEW IN THE ANTARCTIC 


Both Wilkins and Byrd had experience in Arctic aviation before using aeroplanes in the Ant- 
arctic. Byrd flew over the North Pole in 1Q26 and soon after began making plans for conquer- 
ing the South Pole, which he did successfully on November 29, 1929. He has since been made 
Rear Admiral of the United States Navy in recognition of his achievement. 


the less, and climate is responsible for 
most of them. At one time this land of 
ice had a warm climate, for coal deposits 
exist and fossilized leaves of pine trees 
and ferns have been discovered. But at 
present the cold is incredible. Even in 
summer, when the sun is constantly above 
the horizon, the air temperature inside 
the Antarctic Circle never rises above the 
freezing point. In January, 1909, when 
Shackleton was within reach of the South 
Pole, a three-day blizzard was made worse 
by a temperature of 70® below zero. The 
Byrd Expedition, on their return to Amer- 
ica, reported a temperature even lower — 
72.6°. In the Arctic region rain falls at 
times during the short summer, but in the 
Antarctic the only precipitation is of 
snow, usually in fine grains that cut and 
sting like dry sand. The wind is hardly 
ever still; frequently it blows a heavy 
gale commonly rising to hurricane force ; 
then its fury is appalling. When the 

m 


Swedish Expedition under Dr. Nor den - 
skiold camped on Snow Hill Island in 
1902-03 they chose a site for their station 
which they believed would be sheltered 
from the worst of the wind. Yet a gale 
from the southwest picked up a large bag 
of heavy fossils and blew it twenty yards ; 
another time a big whale boat was lifted 
and flung the same distance, landing 
against a mass of ice, and on examination 
it was found that the zinc plating had 
been stripped completely oflF. This par- 
ticular gale carried away the wind gauge, 
so it can only be said that the air was 
moving at over a hundred miles an hour. 
Admiral Byrd’s party experienced one 
gale in which the wind reached the terrific 
velocity of 120 miles an hour. Mawson’s 
men learned to guess the velocity from the 
tone of the wind’s roar outside their hutl 
During such storms the air becomes so 
charged with electrici^ that the metal 
parts of instruments give distinct shocks 
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THE EMPERORS GOME TO CALL 


Penguins are very much interested in men and not in the least afraid of them, and will come 
miles to satisfy their curiosity. Admiral Byrd and his fox terrier, Igloo, are getting acquainted 
with a party of Emperor penguins on the ice at the foot_ of the barrier. Igloo is the dog who 

flew over the North Pole with Bsrrd. 

when touched, while the tips o£ men’s men wdth hardships and death, it also re- 

fing-ers glow with brushes of light in the wards them with unforgettable experi- 

darkness. ences of beauty. To stand on the pack 

Byrd led another expedition to the Far ice at the foot of the great barrier and 

South in 1933. He dug out from the snow look up is to gaze upon sheer towering 

Little America, his former base, and there cliffs of clear ice which shades from daz- 

fift\'-six men spent a year. They mapped zling white, pale green and radiant opal 

out much hitherto uncharted territor\\ on the surface to silver, ghostly blue and 
In January, 1939, the Americans Lin- black in the depths of some crevasse, 
coin Ellsworth and J. H. Ljanburner flew The most striking thing about the Ant- 
over a vast Antarctic expanse, which they arctic continent is its volcanic structure, 

claimed for the United States. In Novem- There are many extinct volcanoes, and 

her of that year Rear Admiral Byrd led his Mt. Erebus, which rises to a height of 

third expedition to the Far South. Here 13,300 feet, is still active. Its crater is 

fifty-eight members of the expedition spent half a mile across and nine hundred feet 

a little over a year. They explored thou- deep. It throws out vast volumes of 

sands of miles of territor3% discovering five steam and sulphurous gas, yet the tern- 

new mountain ranges ; they also con- perature near the summit was 50° below 

ducted much scientific research. They re- zero the day a party from Shackleton’s 

turned to the United States in 1941. Expedition reached the top. 

We have all heard of or seen the North- Because of the extreme cold and the 
em Lights, which are sometimes visible great distances that separate it from other 

as far south as Florida. The Southern continents, Antarctica has none of the 

Lights are fully as splendid and w'onder- wonderful life of the far north, musk- 
ful ; now they are like golden curtains, and oxen, wolves, polar bears, Arctic hares 

again they form racing rays of green, rose and foxes, and birds. In summer those 

and^ violet, _ maki^ the ^^etual night low-lying plains are covered for a few 

luminous with their soft brilliance. When weeks with a blaze of flowers, but on 

winter is over and the sun comes above the Antarctic continent there grows not 

the horizon once again, its light turns the so much as a blade of grass, and vegeta- 

snowfields into sheets of blinding splendor, tion is represented by only a few mosses 

For the Antarctic is as beautiful as it is and lichens. There are no land-dwelling 

sinister, and if it threatens venturesome animals at all, and few insects. Within 
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THE ADELIE PENGUIN’S FORMIDABLE FOE: SKUA GULL WITH ITS EGGS 

The big Skua gull is as large as a goose and very fierce. It is particularly fond of penguin 
eggs and voung chicks and al'ways nests near an Adelie rookery. Hovering overhead, it 
waits until it sees its chance, then swoops down like a flash and spears an egg with its beak 
or snatches a poor squawking little chick in its claws. 


the mighty ice cliffs that ring it round, the 
great central desert of ice is the most life- 
less area anywhere on the face of the 
planet. 

Yet although animals cannot exist on 
the ice cap, the cold waters surrounding 
it teem with life. Fish are plentiful, 
whales spout in the open leads of water 
and seals bask on the ice floes. There 
are sea birds by the thousand — ^penguins, 
petrels and gulls. 

The penguins are by far the most in- 
teresting, because, as a great naturalist 
has remarked, “they are the most unbird- 
like of birds.” For one thing they cannot 
fly, but on the other hand they are mag- 
nificent swimmers. Their small, stiff, 
scaly wing stumps serve as admirable 
flippers in the water, and as forefeet on 
land. The birds use them as such in 
order to climb steep slopes. Their feet 
are placed so far back that the body is 
quite upright when the bird is standing 
on the ground. They ■walk in this posi- 
tion, and, although they cannot go fast on 
their short legs, travel long distances. 
On smooth ice or snow they drop flat and 


“toboggan” along by pushing with wings 
and feet. Their powers of diving and 
swdmming are amazing. Sir James Ross 
once saw two penguins swimming at a 
distance of a thousand miles from the 
nearest land. For a bird that cannot fly, 
such a feat of endurance seems beyond 
belief. 

There are at least six varieties of pen- 
guins in the far Antarctic and of these the 
Adelie is the most numerous. Though 
smaller than the others, it is a fair-sized 
bird, standing about two and a half feet 
high. The biggest is the Emperor, a very 
fine fellow over three feet tall when full 
grown and weighing as much as ninety 
pounds. Penguins are protected from the 
bitter cold by a thick layer of fat and a 
most wonderful coating of warm feathers. 
They live mainly at sea, and only come 
ashore to breed. 

The Emperor penguin breeds on the 
ice, and as the chicks need many months 
in which to develop properly after they 
are hatched, lays its one egg in July — ^that 
is, midwinter. The egg is not left on the 
ke; if it were, it would be frozen solid 
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Photograph from '“The Great White South” by Herbert G. Ponting, F. R. G. S. Copyright 

RARE LEOPARD SEAL CAPTURED BY THE EXPLORERS 

The sea leopard is the fastest and strongest of Antarctic seals and attains great speed in the 
water. It has an imm ensely powerful head and neck and its long tapering body is mottled 
black and gray, somewhat like the pattern on a leopard’s coat. Sea leopards live on penguins 
and fish and grow to over ten feet long. They are solitary and have seldom been capture^ 


in no time at all. It is held between the 
feet and the body of the parent bird and 
covered with a curious flap of skin which 
is dropped over it. But though most of 
the eggs seem to hatch, the poor chicks 
have a cruelly hard time of it ; they are 
exposed to temperatures of fifty or sixty 
degrees below zero and if they escape the 
cold are often killed by kindness because 
the adult birds are too eager to protect 
them. It is said that only one in four 
survives until the spring. The habits of 
the Adelie seem more sensible to us, for 
the birds come in off the pack ice in spring 
and gather in huge rookeries on the barest 
ground they can find near the sea. The 
nests are made of pebbles which the male 
bird collects while the female does the 
building. Since it is hard work carrying 
stones for long distances in the beak, 
many birds try to steal from their neigh- 
bors’ heaps. If a thief is caught there is 
a great to-do, and all through the breeding 
season these quarrels go on. The old 
birds take turns on the nest; one keeps 
the eggs warm for ten days or two weeks 
while the other goes off to eat, walking 


all the way down to the sea to dive for 
the shellfish on which it feeds. After the 
eggs have hatched, the parent birds come 
and go every day or two, bringing food 
for the chicks. The little ones grow very 
rapidly, and soon are too big to be fed 
by one parent at a time. Then the old 
birds of the neighborhood co-operate; 
they collect all the chicks from the various 
nests and mount guard a few at a time to 
keep them from running off, while the 
rest of the parents are free to go for food. 

What make penguins the most interest- 
ing of all birds are their social habits and 
their strikingly human appearance, which 
depends partly on the way in which they 
stand erect and use their dwarfed wings 
as arms, and partly on the striking black 
and white plumage of some species. In 
all their movements ashore they have an 
absurd likeness to man, and often a group 
of them looks for all the world like dap- 
per, pompous little gentlemen in evening 
dress, gravely discussing politics. When 
they quarrel, the resemblance is even more 
absurd. A penguin falls out with its 
neighbor, and a wrangle begins. -The two 
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birds scold like old women; other birds 
thrust themselves into the quarrel, voices 
rise higher and higher, and at last one 
attacks the other with laeak and flippers. 
Then the fight rages wildly, and throws 
the whole colony into an uproar. A de- 
lightful penguin habit is speech-making. 
Especially ceremonious are the Emperors ; 
they are most courteous when they meet 
another party, or even human beings, 
whom they seem to mistake for a larger 
variety of themselves. The group will 
halt and then one of the older birds steps 
forward, bows in a portly manner and 
delivers a long series of gobbling noises 
like a public speech, until perhaps a rival, 
who thinks he can do it better, elbows him 
aside and goes through the whole per- 
formance again. 

In the water, penguins are marvelously 
agile and graceful. They sw'irn and play 
about like a crowd of boys, although seals 
are constantly lying in wait to make a 
meal off the smaller birds. 

The sea-elephant is the biggest of the 
seal family; it is even larger than the 
great walrus of the Arctic and actually 
bigger than the real elephant. Specimens 
have been killed twenty feet long and 
twelve feet round the body. The animal 


has no trunk, but its heavy nostrils swell 
out into a snout a foot long, and its huge 
mouth is armed with long yellow teeth. 
When enraged the great beast bellows 
loudly, but though it looks very terrifying 
it is really a defenseless creature on land. 
Its flesh is black and oily but its fat yields 
good oil and the tongue is a delicacy, so 
it is rapidly being destroyed by hunters. 

Another southern seal, the sea lion, is 
a trifle smaller than its northern namesake 
of California and Alaska. The male has 
a fine curly mane, but the female does not 
and is so much smaller that she is often 
mistaken for a different sort of seal. The 
sea lion grows to a length of ten feet, about 
the same size as the rare sea leopard. 

Even the seals must find life difficult 
during the Antarctic winter, for the whole 
sea freezes over inshore and they have 
trouble in keeping open gaps through 
which they ma3'' come up to breathe. 

Whales of many kinds are plentiful in 
the Antarctic and, until halted by World 
War II, there was a great revival in the 
whale fishery. Norway was the centre of 
the industry and had more than one hun- 
dred ships engaged in southern whaling; 
some of them were floating refineries 
with capacity for ninety thousand barrels 
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VINCE’S CROSS UPON THE SUMMIT OF HUT POINT PROMONTORY 

2“ Point stands a wHte wooden cross which was erected to the memory of 
T* Vince, a s^man of the British Navy who accompanied Scott’s Discovery Ez* 
pedition m 190M4. He lost his way m a bliz2ard and was killed by a fall from an i« diff 
Scott’s first wmter quarters were at Hut Point, which is oa Ross Snd. 




Sea; (ii) Near Cape Adare- (i^') Rou?p Western part Weddell 

Claims and Explorations t°?® (Amundsen. 1910-11). 

pendency; (is) Shackleton td Islands Dependency; (14) Ross De- 

^d; (is^EndeS'lSd" (S S^La?!: n““ “.“j'' ‘"/'’I' Coats 

(sa) Kfag Gaorg. ^ W; '(li^olfl’a L^fd. 'Xdffie'iid;^ 

been’capfiedToneSvSSft^ *“1 .. ®°*J’ ” Antarctica arc 

Good Hope and there is dancr^ hazardous places for man, and the terrible 

^eat crea??reTmay be temperatures, the awful storms and the 

But so Was there tremendous masses of ice forbid any 

miles of Antarctic ice they carTfind ref possibility of settlement, although Great 

in waters too difficult mdXieius ‘h= Ross and Falk- 

even the best eauinned cViirsc a. land Dependencies as a means of control' 

rible anL5 th?Su?r wSf 'has no com *0 whaling industry and possible 

mercial value. This creature ic f°i?' deposits. In the far future the 

twenty feet in length and without doubt change and become as mild 

the fiercest and hungriest of all thw! ^ ^ once ages ago, but until that 
that live in salt water. happens the great southern continent of 

ice and snow must remain desolate. 
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The Scattered Nation 


A People Who Have Had No Homeland 

The idea of a nation usually carries with it the possession of a p^articular 
piece of territory by people more or less similar in origin, language and 
customs, with an independent government. Yet history tells us of one people 
who have preserved their i'dentitj' for over i,8oo years without a homeland, 
and without any political organization. Normally, in the course of time, a 
minority is absorbed into the main body of the population of a country, but 
the Jews who live in every country in the world, and have been in a minority 
in all of th^ for centuries, have preserved their identity even though they 
may be patriotic citizens of the countries in which they live. There are now 
between fifteen and sixteen million Jews in the world, probably more than at 
any previous time. Elsewhere we tell of the project of making in Palestine 
a '‘National Home” for the Jews, but this article deals principally with the 
Jews who are now living in other countries. 


have now covered the whole of 
the earth in the pages of this 
work. We have told you not 
only of the great nations and their inhabi- 
tants but also of many small divisions of 
these nations. We have even told 5'ou of 
insignificant groups tvho hold some tiny 
bit of land, perhaps an island, and have 
shown you how they live. Europe, Asia, 
Africa. Australia, the Americas and the 
islands of the sea have been described in 
text and picture. 

\^'e have, ho\vever, said little of one 
people, considerable both in numbers and 
in achievement. Once they had a country 
of their own, but for hundreds of years 
thej' have been scattered to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, and yet they have re- 
mained a distinct people without losing 
themselves in the land of their adoption. 
IMany of us have ancestors who were Ger- 
mans, Irish, English, Scotch or Dutch, 
and yet we may not feel that they mean 
anj-thing in particular to us now, a hun- 
dred years, perhaps, afterward. It is not 
so with these people — ^the Hebrews, com- 
monly called the Jews. 

There is hardly a country in the world 
where^ there are no Jews. Often they 
have lived in a city for generations, speak 
the language fluently, own property, en- 
gage in trade and commerce, belong to 
one or another of the learned professions, 
or even hold high office in the state, but, 
in spite of all these, they have kept their 
identity. Some, to be sure, have lost 
their faith, have intermarried with out- 
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siders, and no longer call themselves Jews ; 
but on the earth there are still fifteen mil- 
lion Jews, and more. Their story is 
unique in history. In every other case 
we know the minority has finally been 
absorbed, as were the Germanic invaders 
of Spain, the Normans in England, or the 
Dutch in New York. This has not hap- 
pened with the Jews. 

In the story of Palestine we have told 
you something of the early history of 
these people — how wandering tribesmen 
from the Arabian Desert made their way 
northward, conquered a foothold in the 
better lands, became agriculturists, fought 
to protect their farms, chose a king to 
lead them, but Saul, their king, went down 
to defeat. The third king, David, was 
able to build a state. His son, Solomon, 
strengthened the royal power, and built 
the Temple of Jehovah. 

The story of the division of the king- 
dom after Solomon’s death, the civil wars 
that ensued and the bloody battles is too 
long to tell. Then the ten tribes of the 
northern kingdom were deported to As- 
syria, and probably merged with the sur- 
rounding population, though there have 
been many attempts to explain what be- 
came of the “Ten Lost Tribes of Israel.” 
Some have suggested in sober earnest that 
they were the ancestors of our North 
American Indians, or of the Japanese. 

The southern kingdom of Judah existed 
a hundred years longer, when many of 
the inhabitants were taken to Babylon. 
Seventy years later, we are told some of 
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the exiles were allowed to return to Pales- 
tine, and again they set up a kingdom in 
Jerusalem. 

There were only a few of them, and 
their state was too weak to resist the con- 
querors — JMacedonian, Egyptian, Syrian, 
Roman. While under Roman rule, a 
young Jew called Joshua, or Jesus, of 
Nazareth, began to preach to the people 
and gained a considerable following. He 
offended both Jews and Romans and was 
put to death, but his followers insisted 
that he was the Messiah, the Son of God, 
and continued to preach his doctrines. 
Soon his disciples were called Christians, 
and their number increased rapidly. 

The Roman rulers were tyrannical and 
the Jews revolted. After a bloody war, 
Jerusalem was taken in 70 a.d. It is said 
that over a million Jews were killed, and 
nearly a hundred thousand were sold as 
slaves. For years little bands of outlawed 
Jews in Palestine kept up the struggle 
but finally all resistance was stamped out 
about the year 135. All of Judaea was 
laid waste, and .no Jew was allowed to 
enter the new city founded on the site of 
Jerusalem. 

The Jews Begin to Wander 

Long before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, however, the Jews had begun to 
wander. There were Jewish colonies in 
th'e great cities of the world, as Rome, 
Athens, Antioch and Alexandria, where 
the Jewish philosopher Philo lived, but 
now these colonies were increased by the 
exiles from Judsea, who wandered ever 
farther. Some even reached China. As 
the years passed little settlements of Jews 
grew up everywhere. At first they seem 
to have been little persecuted, but as 
Christianity spread, the Jews were held 
responsible for the death of Jesus and 
they were severely^ persecuted in many 
countries, though in others they were 
either not seriously molested, or else were 
able to buy toleration. 

In the Mosleni world, Jews were treated 
with more consideration. This was par- 
ticularly true in Spain during the period 
It was ruled by the Moors. Jews were 
important in every field. They were 


landed proprietors, financiers, physicians 
statesmen and scholars. Some grew 
enormously rich and patronized the arts. 
Many professed conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and there was considerable in- 
termarriage with the nobility and the 
higher classes. Such were usually called 
Maranos. 

Jews on the Mediterranean 

When the Moorish power declined, 
and Christianity became the dominant re- 
ligion, many Spanish Jews took refuge in 
the growing Turkish Empire and settled 
along the eastern Mediterranean and in 
Asia Minor. During the World War 
many Americans were surprised to learn 
that the Jews of Salonica (Thessalo- 
niki) and the region generally, 'pnh-e an 
archaic Spanish called Ladino. These 
Spanish Jews were called Sephardim, 
from the Hebrew word for Spain. 

Perhaps the most famous Jew of the 
Moslem period was Rabbi Moses Ben 
Malmon, better known as Maimonides, 
scholar, teacher and philosopher. Born 
in Spain, he lived for several years in 
Fez, but spent the latter part of his life 
in Cairo, where he was physician to the 
great Saracen leader Saladin. He wrote 
upon many subjects, but is best remem- 
bered for his codification of the Talmud 
and his Guide for the Perplexed, a study 
of the philosophic bases of Judaism. 

Jews and the Crusades 

While the Jews were prospering in 
Moorish Spain, their lot in most other 
countries of Europe was hard. The re- 
li^ous excitement of the Crusades, com- 
bined with greed for Jewish possessions, 
led to much harshness toward them. 
Many were put to death. When the 
rulers found, as they often did, that they 
needed the financial ability of the Jewish 
merchants and traders, a period of tolera- 
tion followed until something occurred to 
arouse another wave of prejudice. Thus 
the Jews were alternately tolerated and 
persecuted in France, England and Ger- 
many. 

In Western Europe they were usually 
forced to live in a special quarter of the 
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town called the ghetto, often surrounded secret Jews. ]Many escaped to Holland, 
by high walls with gates which were locked then the most tolerant country in Europe, 
at night. Sometimes the ghetto was so where they prospered. Baruch Spinoza, 
small that two or more families were the great philosopher, was of this stock, 
compelled to live in one room. In Frank- There was no unified Germany in the 
fort at one time four thousand persons IMiddle Ages, but each petty state, and 
were forced to live in fewer than two many cities, made their own laws. Some 
hundred houses of ordinary size. When tolerated the Jews, though with manj’’ re- 
on the streets of the city they were com- strictions. Finally most of the cities and 
pelled to wear a conspicuous colored badge states expelled them and thousands went 



TREASURES FROM THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM 

This panel in relief on the Arch of Titus in Rome is an historical record of the seven-branched 
candlestick, the table of gold and the trumpets of silver, taken from Jerusalem at the time of 
its capture in 70 aj>. After gracing the triumph of Titus, these relics of the temple had several 

centuries of wandering before finally disappearing. 

sewed to their clothing which marked to Poland, which was glad to receive them, 
them as Jews as far as the eye could see. The Hebrew word for Germany is Ash- 
We have already mentioned that many kenaz and so they came to be called the 
Jews in Spain professed conversion to Ashkenaxim, as distinguished from the 
Christianity. Many of these remained Sephardim, the Spanish Jews. Theycar- 
Jews in their hearts, and the power of the ried the German language written in H2- 
Church was turned , against them. In brew characters with them to Poland. In 
1480 the Inquisition was established to time it lost most of its inflections, and 
detect and punish these and other heretics, many Polish and Hebrew words were 
Many of these Maranos, as they were adopted into the common speech, which 
called, were put to death, and their prop- came to be called Yiddish or Jargon, 
erty confiscated. In 1492 all unconverted In the course of centuries the condition 
Jews were expelled from Spain, while the of the Jews in Western and Eastern Eu- 
Inquisition continued to search for the rope was reversed. Following the ex- 
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THE JEWISH RATHAUS AT PRAGUE 

This old town hall, rebuilt in 1764 after a fire, 
is still the administration building for the 
Jewish community. The clock has Hebrew 
characters and runs from right to left. 

ample of Holland, the nations of Western 
Europe gradually relaxed their restric- 
tions upon the Jews, and allowed them to 
settle and follow their callings with in- 
creasing freedom. Following the French 
Revolution, the lot of the Jew improved 
greatly in the West. In Eastern Europe, 
however, the Jews were still subjected to 
hampering restrictions of all sorts. 

The growth of Anti-Semitism, in the 
period following the first World War, has 
seriously affected European Jews. In 
certain lands, notably the British Isles, 
Svritzerland and Sweden, the Jews have 
been successful thus far in retaining the 
gains of the past century. In Russia, al- 
though the Jewish religion has suffered, 
the government has vigorously attacked 
Anti-Semitism. Elsewhere the lot of the 
Jew has become increasingly difficult. In 
Germany and Itdy the Jews have lost 


their political rights and have been sub- 
jected to cruel persecution. Their lot 
has also become increasingly hard in the 
other countries belonging to the Axis and 
in the Axis-occupied areas of Europe. 

The Jewish religion has undergone 
some striking transformations in the past 
century or two. When the Western 
World, about the end of the eighteenth 
century, began to grasp the idea of toler- 
ance, the Jews responded at once. The 
Ghetto walls were broken down and a 
few Jews came trooping through. Per- 
haps the most important of these was 
Moses Mendelssohn, who won the respect 
and friendship of some of the leading 
literary men in Germany. In his com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures and his philo- 
sophical works, he examined theological 
problems in the light of modern thought. 
Still, he did not break definitely with the 
religious spirit of the past. 

The followers of Mendelssohn, however, 
were not satisfied. They began to attempt 
to determine what was fundamental in 
Judaism and what was less important, and 
Reform Judaism was born. Much of the 
Talmud and the commentaries was re- 
jected as not applicable to modern life. 
The dietary laws were modified, the ser- 
vice was shortened and conducted partly 
in the language of the country, mixed 
choirs were introduced, and families sat 
together in the synagogues. The move- 
ment spread into every country where 
there was comparative freedom for Jews. 

Not all Jews accepted the changes how- 
ever. The great mass of the Jews in 
Eastern Europe clung to the old ways, 
but slowly they have made some conces- 
sions until we may recognize a third group 
of Jews. Perhaps we might class the 
Jews to-day as Orthodox, Conservative, 
and Liberal or Reformed. 

^ We have already spoken of the persecu- 
tions of Jews in Eastern Europe during 
the nineteenth century and the first years 
of the twentieth. Hundreds of thousands 
fled, seeking refuge in Western Europe, 
in South America, Australia or Canada, 
but especially in the United States, to 
which about a million came between 1881 
and 1905. AJlj&e great cities developed 
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From Picart’s Ceremonies and Religrioiis Customs in the Various Nations 

THE SYNAGOGUE OF THE PORTUGUESE JEWS AT AMSTERDAM 


Jews from Portugal viho, m the latter part of the sixteenth century had fled from their home- 
land because of persecution and taken refuge in Amsterdam, built this fine synagogue which is 

still a centre of worship. - The lower picture commemorates its dedication in August 1674 a 

celebration that occupied eight days. Both views are reproduced from old prints. 
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Jewish quarters. The Spanish and Ger- 
man Jews, whom they found in the coun- 
try, had prospered, but the newcomers 
were desperately poor and were handi- 
capped in many ways. 

The Zionist Movement 

Though the Jews in Western Europe 
had gained equality in law before 1900, 
discriminations of various kinds still per- 
sisted. The idea that the Jew would never 
be free until he had a state of his own was 
born. This argument set forth by Theo- 
dor Herzl, a journalist, in his book. The 
Jewish State, attracted wide attention, 
and we now begin to hear of the Zionist 
movement which gained in strength. In 
1917, the British Government announced 
the intention of facilitating in Palestine 
“a National Home for the Jewish people.” 
The idea was approved by the League of 
Nations, which ratified the British Man- 
date over Palestine, and you are told 
something of what is being done in the 
chapter on that country. 

It is not expected that all the Jews will 
go to Palestine. There are now nearly 
si:!jteen million Jews in the world, and 
Palestine, even when fully developed, can- 
not support a large fraction of that num- 
ber; but it is to be a rallying pwaint, a 
centre for Jewish culture and Jewish 
aspirations, a home for the Jewish spirit. 

Where the Jews Live 

Meanwhile what of the Jews elsewhere? 
Of the fifteen or sixteen million Jews in 
the world, about one-half live in Eastern 
and Southeastern Europe. These are to 
be found chiefly in Russia, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Greece, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Slovakia, Bohemia-Moravia and 
European and Asiatic Turkey. At one 
time Jews were to be found in considerable 
numbers in Austria, now Ostmark, a 
province of the German Reich. Condi- 
tions among the Jewish communities in 
many of these countries are so chaotic that 
it is impossible to give even a fairly ac- 
curate estimate of their numbers at the 
present time. 

The lot of the Jews in Eastern Europe 


has been a tragic one ever since the begin- 
ning of World War II. The Jews of Poland 
conquered by the Nazis in 1939, have been 
shut up in pestilence-ridden ghettos. Per- 
secution has been increasingly severe in 
the other German-occupied areas, and 
also in the Axis satellite states of Ru- 
mania, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

Strange to say, though England and 
France were among the first countries to 
give Jews equality before the law, in 
neither country is the number so large as 
might be expected. In England, Scotland 
and Wales there are about 300,000. Many 
are well-to-do, and some are very wealthy. 
Several have been raised to the peerage, 
and one, Earl Reading, has been Lord 
Chief Justice of England and Viceroy of 
India. French Jews also prospered until 
the collapse of France in World War II. 
Since that time, they have been cruelly 
persecuted, particularly since the Germans 
occupied all of France in November, 1942. 
There are about 240,000 Jews in France. 

There were about 500,000 Jews in Ger- 
many, in 1933, including many scholars, 
authors, journalists and scientists, as well 
as many successful business men. There 
are few Jews in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, or in Spain or Portugal. Switzer- 
land has about 18,000 and Italy less than 
50,000. Before the German occupation, 
Belgium had about 60,000 and the Nether- 
lands about 1 50,000. Many of these are 
descended from Spanish Jews who ar- 
rived more than four hundred years ago. 

Jews in the Near East 

Jews are scattered among the Arabs in 
all the countries of the Near East, in 
Palestine, Arabia, Iraq, and Syria, per- 
haps over 500,000 in all. There are nearly 
a quarter of a million in Central and 
Northern Asia, and a few in the Far East. 
There are about 24,000 in India, and per- 
haps 20,000 in China. Some of these 
latter are Chinese in appearance. 

Though there are 95,000 Jews in South 
Africa, there are many more in North 
Africa — ^about 500,000 — in Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, Tunis, Egypt and the Italian pos- 
sessions — ^all of which were once part of 
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TH W NG WALL of the Jews m Jerusalem. This famous wail, the Temple and praying for the return of their people to the Promised Land, 
lower portion or which consists of huge stones, is believed to stand The first Temple of Solomon was burned by Nebuchadnezzar; a second 
on the site of Solomon’s Temple, and hither come Jews from many coun- was also destroyed, and the third was destroyed when the Romans cap- 
tnes. They kiss the stones and weep, lamenting the destruction of the tured Jerusalem in 70 A. D. after a long and terrible siege. 
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AN HISTORIC SYNAGOGUE IN NEW ENGLAND 

piis b^utiful colonial interior is that of a synagogue, said 
to be the oldest m the United States, in Newport, Rhode 
Island. It was dedicated in the 3'ear 1763. The tablet 
shown IS m memory of the Touro family. 


the great ]\iohaniiiiedan Empire. There 
are perhaps 50,000 Falashas or “black 
Jews in Ethiopia, though little is known 
of them. Comparatively few Jews are 
found anywhere in Australasia except in 
Australia where there were over 23,500 
in 1938. The commander of the Aus- 
tralian forces in the first World War, Sir 
John Monash, was a Jew. 

Except in Argentina (260,000) and 
Brazil (40,000), the number of Jews in 
South and Central America is small. In 
fact the modern Jew has not been at- 
tracted to the Latin-American countries. 
Except in Cuba and Jamaica, the number 
in the W^est Indies is likewise trifling. 
There are something like 20,000 in 
Mexico. 

In North America proper the story is 
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different. Apparently the 
first to come were a few of 
the Sephardim who came 
from Holland to New Am- 
sterdam by way of Brazil in 
1654. Others followed them 
and a few German Jews as 
well. Probably there were 
several thousand at the Rev- 
olution, but the great increase 
was to come later, for the 
United States has become in 
recent years, the greatest 
Jewish country in the world. 
It is estimated that there were 
over 4,700,000 in the United 
States in 1938, and the num- 
ber is larger now, as few 
leave the country. Canada 
had, in 1938, over 155,000 
Jews, most of whom have 
come since 1900. 

Jews in the United States 
belong, in the main, to three 
great_ strains : descendants of 
Spanish or Portuguese Jews 
who arrived in colonial or 
early ^ national times, com- 
paratively few in number; 
German Jews who began to 
come in considerable num- 
bers about the middle of the 
nineteenth century and their 
descendants; and Eastern 
European Jews who began to arrive 
twenty-five or thirty years later. To 
these may be added the recent refugees 
who have fled Nazi Germany. 

Though Jews are found in every state 
in the Union, the American Jew is essen- 
tially a city-dweller, and the largest num- 
bers are found in the great cities, as New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston. 
New York, alone, is believed to have 
about 2,000,000, or more than a fourth 
of the total population of the city. This 
is the largest number of Jews ever gath- 
ered together in the history of the world. 

Economically the Jews have prospered 
in the United States. While, of course, 
there are many poor Jews, who must toil 
fiercely for a livelihood, there are also 
many who have amassed great wealth, and 
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A GREAT MODERN TEMPLE OF THE WESTERN CONTINENT 

Temple Emanu-El in New York City, the world’s largest synagogue, completed in 1929 at a 
cost of over $11,000,000 is so proportioned that the impression of size is not overwhelming. 
The auditorium, 103 feet high from floor to ceiling, will seat 2,800 persons. It is rich in color, 
to which the tones of stained glass, marble and tiles contribute. 

many more who are well-to-do. Many of bitious to enter the learned professions, 
the important banking houses, department There are distinguished lawyers, physi- 
stores, wholesale houses and manufactur- cians and scientists. IMany hold profes- 
ing establishments are owned or managed serial chairs and thousands teach in other 
by Jews, as well as a multitude of smaller educational institutions, or serve as li- 
businesses. They are prominent on the brarians and investigators. They are 
stock exchange, in real estate transactions authors, journalists, dramatists, actors, 
and in many other speculative enterprises, theatrical managers, critics, musicians, 
Jewish men of wedth have made large artists and publishers. In short, they have 
gifts to educational and charitable insti- entered successfully into practically every 
tutions. field of intellectual and aesthetic endeavor. 

The Jew in the United States has a In the public service Jews are increas- 
positive thirst for knowledge,- and is am- ingly prominent. There are some learned 
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© LEHNERT & HAROROCK 

THE LAWS OF HIS PEOPLE are studied- daily by this dignified rabbi of Tunis, where, as 
in many other towns of North Africa, there is a large Jewish colony. The Mohammedans, 
though forcing them to live in separate quarters, have always been more kindly disposed 
toward the Jews than have other Gentiles. In the French protectorate of T unisia there are over 
59,000 Jews, of whom about 27,000 live in the city of T unis . The French have provided 
schools of a social kind for the Jewish children. 
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IN THE STREETS OF TUNIS we may see all kinds and conditions of Jews, but few more 
attractive than this aged rabbi. As in other lands of exile, the Tunisian Jews have a firm hold 
upon the commerce of the country, and they also act as money-lenders. This occupation has 
caused them to be despised by the Mohammedans who are forbidden by the Koran to lend 
money at interest. “Rabbi’’ is a Hebrew word meaning “my master,” and is a term commonly 
applied to Jewish teachers in every country where they are to be found. 
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Photo by Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


UNDER THE NAZI HEEL THE WARSAW GHETTO WAS RECREATED 
During the Middle Ages Jews in some cities were forced to live in a particular quarter, called 
the ghetto, Warsaw has had a large Jewish population for centuries, and during part of the 
time Jews were set apart from the general population. The Nazis created Polish ghettos where 
Jews were sent, persecuted, deported and exterminated. 

judges. L. D. Brandeis, B. N. Cardozo multi-millionaire; intellectually the curve 
and Felix Frankfurter have been members rises from the undistinguished to the great 
of the Supreme Court. Another, Oscar S. scientist whose theories few others are 
Straus, was a member of the Cabinet, and keen enough to understand. The gross 
ambassador to Turkey, and there have materialist and the aesthetic genius may 
been several other Jewish ambassadors, both be Jews. Selfish egoists are found, 
Judah P. Benjamin was United States and altruists who think only of the wel- 
Senator (1852-61) and later filled three fare of others. One is tempted to say 
different chairs in the Confederate Cabi- that among no other people is the range 
net. Later he removed to London and so wide, and the sum total of acconiplish- 
became a leader of the English bar. ment so great. 

Several others have sat in the United What the distant future has in store for 
States Senate, and many more in the the Jews no one can say with certainty. 
House of Representatives. The number Prejudice has diminished in some coun- 
holding minor national offices, together tries but hatred of every kind has been 
with those holding state ' or municipal fostered in others. Persecution, almost to 
offices is very large. Jews bore a prom- extermination, has dogged the steps of 
inent and conspicuous part in both World these people all over the world. Yet they 
Wars. Many of the Jews served the armed have never disappeared as a people. The 
forces. Zionist movement may realize the reestab- 

Such are the Jews to-day. They live lishment of a national home in Palestine, 
in every^ country, speak every language, But until tolerance and understanding are 
engage in every occupation. Economi- part of our civilization, the world can 
cally, they range from the pauper to the scarcely call itself civilized. 
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Our Inheritance from hong'vanished Races 


Many of the beautiful decorative things of to-day — pictures, statuarj-, jewelry 
and 'splendid buildings — were justlj- appreciated by peoples who lived many 
thousands of 3*ears ago. There were great artists and craftsmen in very 
ancient times; and, as the materials in which thej’ commonly worked were 
enduring, we can still see and admire many of their masterpieces. Some of 
these are well preserved ; others are greatly damaged. They are found all 
over the world. Sometimes they teach us a great deal about the past ; some- 
times very little. Many of the very ancient relics were lost to man for 
thousands of years; they have been restored only through the painstaking 
work of archseologists. A number of museums now contain collections of 
ancient art. These include, in addition, replicas of rare objects which the 
museum is unable to secure, and often reproductions of buildings, monuments, 
etc. Alany Americans have been interested in making collections of Indian 
remains. They are not extremely old, but they are plentiful enough to give 
the details of Indian life before white men came to America. 


M en could draw and paint and carve 
long before they could build. The 
history of painting is as old as the 
historj' of man. During the period known 
as the Stone Age (over 20,000 years ago) 
a race lived in southern France and north- 
ern Spain who covered the walls of their 
cave-dwellings with drawings and paint- 
ings of familiar animals. A representative 
collection of these drawings is given on 
page 224. Excavations in the caves re- 
vealed many stone implements and weap- 
ons and a number of carved pieces of 
bone and tusk. These people hunted and 
fished; they knew the use of fire. But 
we know nothing 
about them which 
can explain the ex- 
tremely high level 
which their art at- 
tained. 

The pictures 
were first drawn on 
the walls with a 
sharp instrument, 
probably a piece of 
bone, and after- 
ward color was ap- 
plied— red, black or 
gray. At Altamira, 

in Spain, there are STONG AGE 



first artists Avere successful in making 
their pictures beautifully alive — one bison 
is charging; another, chewing the cud, 
and another, raising his head to low. 
Different species of animals are painted 
in the caverns of Font-de-Gaume and Les 
Combarelles, in France. The most in- 
teresting are mammoths, resembling ele- 
phants, but with shaggy hides and longer 
tusks; rhinoceroses, with sharp, curving 
horns and woolly fleeces, and great cave- 
bears. All of these species are now extinct. 
Some of the other pictures in these cav- 
erns are quite familiar — ^wolves, reindeer 
and ibexes. All of these drawings show 

a complete under-- 
standing of the 
animals’ peculiar 
features and are 
rendered in a direct, 
unhesitating man- 
ner, The carvings 
on bone show equal 
skill. Portraits of 
wizards are also in- 
cluded in some of 
these wonderful 
picture-galleries. In 
a cavern near the 
River Ariege, in 
France, we may 
see a horrible sor- 
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CARVING 


dozens of sketches , , , r , ■ , __ 

of bison wild Many splendid examples of such carvmg have cerer dressed in the 
t. jt been found m caves throughout France, usually ^ -ij * 

boars, cattle, deer qjj tusi^s or pieces of bone. It was done during skins of wild am 

and horses. These the Palaeolithic period of the Stone Age. mals. He wears a 
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France, Sid^?rAuImira/spa1n°brt'ween?^^^^ “ caverns at Font-de-Gaume, 

observation and forceful rendition make us accurate 

.f hunting. Tht " 
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EGYPTIAN ART produced many such bits of sculpture as this some four thousand years 
ago. A great variety of paintings and sculptures has been found by excavations in tombs be- 
cause of the Egyptian custom of burying with the dead representations of all that was neces- 
sary to carry on a complete life: slaves, animals and utensils. 
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mask with goggle-eyes, enormous ears, 
branching antlers and a long beard. As 
he danced through the primeval forests he 
must have been a terrif\'ing sight. Later 
French artists of the Stone Age carved 
figures and bracelets of ivory and modeled 
in clay. 

The latest discovery was made in 1940, 
near jMontignac, France, when five school- 
boys discovered a cave, the rocky walls 
of which were covered with paintings of 
wild animals. It is believed that these 
paintings are about 30,000 years old. 

History Begins 

We know that a systematic civilization 
existed in the Nile A’alley between six 
and seven thousand years ago. Owing to 
the abundance of wealth, the early de- 
velopment of written records, and the 
preservative climate, Egj’pt has well re- 
paid archaeological research. The dis- 
coveries in that country have been so nu- 
merous and valuable that two chapters in 
\’olume V have been devoted to them — 
.\ncient Eg>’pt and Sphinx and Pj^ramid. 

In ancient times the Babylonian and 
Assyrian empires were among the most 
enlightened and powerful states of the 
East. Their great cities stood in the land 
watered by the Tigris and Euphrates — 
Mesopotamia, or Iraq, we call it to-day. 
Control over this region shifted between 
these two empires during the period from 
2^00 E.c. to 500 B.C. 

Early Culture in Mesopotamia 

We owe much to the Babylonians. 
The5' invented a system of writing very 
early — ^more than four thousand years 
before Christ. Clay tablets were used in- 
stead of paper and a sharp engraving in- 
strument instead of a pen. Education 
was general among both men and women, 
and we have to-day many of the texts 
that were prepared for student use. Their 
deep interest in astronomy is reflected in 
the observatories that were attached to 
the temples and in the development of 
mathematics, and the invention of the 
zodiac, the sun-dial, and the crystal lens. 
The Assyrians were essentially soldiers; 
their culture was Babylonian in origin. 


It was in tile glazing and working in 
cla3' that the artists of ^lesopotamia, and 
especialh' those of Bab\donia. chiefl>- ex- 
celled. Balwlon was largeh' built of brick, 
and decorations had to be suited to this 
material. Hence tiles were prepared — 
wonderful enameled tiles of many colors 
— and methods of painting bricks effec- 
tively were evolved. Stone and clay as 
well as glass were used to fashion 
loveh- vases. Great skill was developed 
in stone-cutting and jewelry -making. 
Temple walls were sometimes plated with 
engraved sheets of bronze or gold in ad- 
dition to the terra-cotta decoration. 

The typical buildings of ancient Meso- 
potamia were massive and rectangular : 
the second storj’ was slightty smaller than 
the first, and the third smaller still, which 
gave the structures a slight resemblance 
to P3’ramids. We maj’ judge of the size 
and splendor of the old temples and 
palaces bj* examining the ruins at Ur of 
the Chaldees, at Nineveh and at Babylon. 
Assyria closely followed the example of 
Babjdonia in building, even though an- 
other style of architecture would have 
been more suited to her countr3^ Later, 
however, the Assyrians began to substi- 
tute native stone for brick. This led to 
the use of carved stone slabs for both 
walls and floors. 

Babylon the Great 

This city, the capital of a powerful 
kingdom, was perhaps the most beautiful 
of the ancient world. .According to tra- 
dition the brick walls which enclosed it 
were magnificent in size and decoration. 
Its hundred gates were made entirely of 
bronze, with carved bronze lintels and 
posts, and the entire wall lined with hunt- 
ing scenes, brilliantly executed in enam- 
eled tiles. The famous Hanging Gardens 
were located here as well as many beauti- 
ful temples and palaces, including those 
of Hammurabi, the monarch who codified 
his country’s laws, and_ King Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

.A.ssur, the first capital of Ass3rria, was 
later supplanted by Calah (Nimrud) and 
Nineveh. - It is in Nineveh that we find 
the fragments of the wonderful palace 
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DISCOVERIES OF BRICKS and tiloc cTiri-m- +1. 1 -n e 1 latabd 

portion of a brick which shows a ki'ng anTlhs^S ° Assyria. The 

Nimmd in Mesopotamia. These are representative S2 ,t 

and in the decnnaUv. .?eS““:Svt=i!lS,“n^‘d“ ““ 



FROM NIMRUD (the ancient Caiah), near Nineveh, came the upper of these two painted 
bricks. It brightened a palace perhaps 2,700 years ago. It is interesting to compare the 
treatment of these bulls with that of the animals on page 224. The lower brick shows con- 
ventional motifs repeated in a skillful manner to form a frieze. 
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Professor Garstang 


MASTERPIECE OF HITTITE ART 

This magnificent lion formed part of a gate 
which was executed by Hittite craftsmen in 
the twelfth century b.c. It was found in the 
old Hittite capital Boghaz-keui (Turkey). 

of King Ashurbanipal, whose rule in 
Assyria began in 668 b.c. Its walls were 
decorated with descriptive panels, beauti- 
fully carved in stone and alabaster or 
molded in terra-cotta. The kings and at- 
tendants of Assyrian sculpture were 
much alike — ^men with square, plaited 
beards, muscular limbs, and the kings 
wearing elaborate garments and jewelry. 
In the bas-reliefs of this palace we can 
see them as they go a-hunting. The 
panels give a detailed account. In one 
the horsemen of the king, armed for the 
chase, are shown galloping past, and we 
can almost see the horses move and hear 
the thunder of their hooves so realistic 
are they. 


Lions and lionesses crouch for the 
spring, or die, transfixed with arrows; 
herds of wild asses scurry, terrified, be- 
fore the huntsmen of Ashurbanipal; 
goats and kids wander peacefully over 
the plains, as yet undisturbed by sounds 
of the chase. Then come the bo-^rmen, 
with nets and hounds, and after them the 
High King himself, safe in a chariot. 
Other panels, designed to commemorate 
the public spirit of the king, give a de- 
tailed account of the erection of a great 
building. They are very interesting in 
that they furnish us with information re- 
garding the mechanical devices in use at 
the time. The famous frieze of lions and 
frieze of archers done in enameled tile 
which were found at Susa show the 
strong influence of Assyria in Persian 
art at this time. 

But Susa must have been almost drab 
compared with Persepolis, the next capi- 
tal of the Persians. The first palace was 
built here by Darius about 521 B.c. His 
son, Xerxes, in the early part of the fifth 
century b.c., erected the great Hypostyle 
Hall and the Hall of a Hundred Columns. 
These were audience chambers, and their 
size and magnificence testified to the 
wealth and power of the Persian kings. 
The Hall of a Hundred Columns was so 
called because its magnificent roof was 
supported by a hundred carven and fluted 
pillars. The walls also were carved, 
showing files of soldiers and, seated on 
his throne, the King of kings. On each 
side of the doorway stood huge statues of 
bulls, with human heads and wings. The 
Hypostyle Hall was even more elaborate. 
It stood upon a great platform of stone 
and its slender, richly ornamented pillars 
were sixty-five feet high. The walls, too, 
were covered with marvelous sculptures. 

About these two halls were gardens, in 
which flowers clustered thickly about 
pools and playing fountains. Near by 
were palaces and pavilions, all of them 
beautiful, all superbly decorated. Could 
we visit Persepolis, not as it stands to- 
day, in ruins, but as it was in the days 
of Xerxes, we would probably think our- 
selves in one of the imaginary cities of 
the Arabian Nights. But its grandeur 
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has all disappeared ; only one pillar of ^vlien the Hittite empire was on. the wane, 
the Hall of a Hundred Columns remains But among the ruins of their old capital, 
standing. Boghaz-keui, v.’e ma3' see examples of 

Before the Persians became powerful, earh' Hittite art, which are just as spirited 

however, yet another great empire flour- and as fine as an3^thing at Carchemish. 

ished and dcca3'ed, leaving few traces of One of the most charming of the tales 
its glor3" behind. This was the empire of of ancient Greece describes how a noble 

the Hittites, a m3’Sterious people who are Athenian 3'outh, Theseus, went to Crete, 

mentioned in the Old Testament. We to the island of cruel King iMinos. There, 

know ver3^ little about them, except that with the assistance of the lovel3" princess 

the3’ appear to have been important in Ariadne, he slew the fierce monster 

Asia Alinor before the twelfth centur3" called the jMinotaur, which was half-man 

B.C., that the3’ were powerful enough to and half-bull, and to whom 3’ouths and 

challenge the Eg3’ptians and that among maidens were offered as sacrifices. Exca- 

them were sculptors of genius. vations in Crete have revealed several in- 

Their great cit3% Carchemish, which teresting palaces which substantiate the 

stands on the Upper Euphrates, abounds details of this legend. The most important 

in magnificent carvings. There are walls palace, at Knossus (Cnossus), covers over 

covered with soldiers, animals, monsters six acres. It was undoubtedl3^ built to 

and gods. We may see representations serve also as a sanctuar3^ Its winding 

of fighting bulls, priests sacrificing a lion, corridors and passages vividl3' suggest the 

and charioteers plowing through the lab3''rinth of tradition, and its numerous 

ranks of their foes. The best of these^.^..wall-paintings illustrate the importance 
date from some time after 1200 '•^'^diichvthe Bull (representing the Sun) 



Layard 

AN EARLY ASSYRIAN ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION 


These carvings from the walls of an Assyrian temple illustrate one of the first accounts of 
the Creation. According to Assyrian legends, the gods chose Ashur to defend them against 
the winged dragon Tiamat or Chaos. After cleaving the monster, the hero god created 
heaven and earth out of the halves of her body. 
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AND GODS were shown with it r h i_ 

SSt; “ “possible to tell whelhe^this^f^aS^''''*^® Assyrian 

particuirr ?ype of face r/m ‘ ‘he ruins of Nineveh rep- 

ments and is distinctly Semitic, such^as°s seeVtn^T''^ ° Assyrian monu- 

, =>ucn as IS seen to-day among Beduins and Jews. 
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ARCHERS OF KINO DARIUS have heen immortalized in these enameled tiles, now in the 
LfOuvre. These were found on the site of Susa, a city which flourished in Persia throughout the 
period of the Achaemenian kings. The art of making enameled tiles still survives in Persia, even 
though Susa and the Persian Empire are but a memory. 
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had in Cretan religion. The amazing 
feature of this palace is that it is verj- 
much in accord with modern ideas al- 
though it was built over three thousand 
}'ears ago. The staircases connecting the 
several floors, the plumbing system, the 
stone furniture and the huge ornamented 
jars show great skill in both design and 
execution. 

Late Stone Age in Europe 

While these great civilizations flour- 
ished and decayed in Egypt, IMesopo- 
tamia, Asia ]\linor and ^ Crete, a very 
different state of culture existed in W est- 
ern Europe. The people who lived there 
between 4000 and" 1600 b.c. left many 
remains which indicate something of the 
nature of their religious life as well as 
the manner in which they procured and 
prepared their food. They had consid- 
erable culture, for their weapons of stone 
are nicely shaped and polished and are 
beautifully symmetrical. The edges of 
the axes, arrows and spears are surpris- 
ingly sharp. They left many monuments 
— varying from groups of three upright 
stones to great circles and avenues of 
bowlders of varying sizes. The isolated 
groups, or dolmens, were probably used 
as tombs, the larger groups for religious 
observances or to form boundary lines. 

On the Wiltshire Downs, about seven 
miles to the north of Salisbury, is the 
arresting temple of Stonehenge (page 
234). It is impressive because of its iso- 
lated position and the great size of some 
of the stones. When one of these slabs, 
a lintel supported by two other giant 
stones, fell at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, it required a powerful crane to re- 
store it to its original position. Nobody 
will ever know how it was first raised, 
nearly four thousand years ago. It was 
not until modern times that sufficient 
study was made of Stonehenge to enable 
us to believe that it was erected as a 
temple by sun-worshipers. Before this 
there had existed many legends as to its 
origin. The most popiolar was that it was 
erected by an ancient king to commem- 
orate some military event or that it was 
constructed for a Druid temple. 


Forests of Stones 

The remains of circles and avenues of 
gieat stones are found elsewhere in Eng- 
land, in Berkshire, in \ orkshire, and at 
Avebury in Wiltshire, for example. They 
also exist in certain parts of Scotland 
where it is known that some of them were 
raised to commemorate military events. 
In some districts the country folk believe 
them to be enchanted and” haunted by 
fairies. In Lewes, one of the Hebridean 
Islands, milk was regularly left in the 
hollows in the stones as an offering to the 
“little folk,” and this pagan practice only 
died out in the twentieth century. 

It is in Brittany, however, that we see 
the most amazing works of these ancient 
bmlders. Carnac is the centre of a dis- 
trict containing the greatest number of 
megalithic remains in the world. There 
are five groups of avenues of upright 
stones; the largest, at Menec, is like a 
great forest. Here the stones are ar- 
ranged in eleven rows, grading in size 
from thirteen feet to two feet. The next 
group, Kerniario, contains ten lines of 
stones, and Kerlescan (see page 237) 
thirteen. The numerous dolmens found 
in this region were at one time used for 
burial purposes. Some of the stones 
found near here are larger than any at 
Stonehenge. One, called the Fairy Stone 
near Locmariaquer, now fallen and 
broken, once measured sixty-four feet. 
The same type of monument is found in 
the regions flanking the Pyrenees. 

The Celts Make Use of Bronze 

The Celts who lived in Britain about 
1800 B.c. were skillful in the manufacture 
of pottery and simple implements and 
ornaments of bronze. The work in bronze 
developed until it produced many ex- 
quisite examples such as those pictured 
on page 236. This pre-eminence in the 
shaping, embossing and enameling of 
beautiful weapons was one of the greatest 
achievements of the Celts. 

Monuments of the men of ancient 
times, as we have said, are found not 
only in Europe and Asia. In Rhodesia 
are the mysterious ruins — Zimbabwe — 
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such as the ones oictured Snm^ nf spears and axes was soon followed by ornaments 

me ones p^turedjome ^ exquisitely engraved and enameled and a few are 

miaid with senu-preaous stones. The use of gold and silver was slight. 
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PRIMITIVE STONE MONUMENTS are found throughout France and Great Britain. The 
ones shown (Keriescan) belong to one of five groups which have been found near Carnac in 
Brittany. The stones (menhirs) are arranged by size in thirteen rows. These monuments may 
have been erected to commemorate events or to form boundary lines. 



THE DOLMEN DE KERGAVAT is another ancient monument in Brittany, one of several 
pre-historic burial places fauifd ne,^ Plouharnel. These dolmens, when complete, consisted of 
three or more upright stones roofed'^vitb a huge slab. They might be circular,^ oval or quad- 
rangular in shape. Many of the dolmens were at one time covered with earth. 
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from which King Solomon is said to have 
obtained his gold. Its high towers and 
thick walls still stand, but it has no longer 
any inhabitants. 

Both North and South America are rich 
in Indian relics. Implements of flint and 
bone have a wide distribution ; pottery, 
basketry, metal-work and weaving are 
confined to certain areas. When the 
Spaniards came to the Americas they 
found two great civilizations: the Aztec 
in Mexico and the Inca in Peru. The 
older empire of the Alayas in Yucatan 
had already begun to decline. Ruins of 
the Mayan cities show us that their cul- 
ture was more important in its effects 
than either the Peruvian or Aztec. Their 
architectural knowledge was especially 
sound. The favored plan was to erect a 
group of buildings (temples and palaces) 
on a large terraced mound. The succes- 
sive stories of these buildings were set 
back, in order to give each a foundation 
of solid stone. The walls were made of 
thick stone slabs, fitted together, and pro- 


fusely decorated with paintings and carv- 
ings of symbolic figures. Their interest 
in astronomy led them to discover the 
lunar year of twelve months of thirty days 
about loo B.c. The spread of this Maya 
culture formed the basis of many suc- 
cessive cultures in Central and South 
America. 

The Aztecs were great colonizers and 
empire builders, and they were wise 
enough to keep the artistic traditions of 
the tribes which they conquered. The 
strange and beautiful objects which Cor- 
tes sent back to Charles IV were part of 
the Aztec heritage. 

Before the Incas in Peru came into 
power, the tribes along the west coast of 
South America had become very skillful 
in working copper, gold and bronze, pot- 
tery-making and weaving. The artistry 
of workmanship, variety and originality 
of the textiles is unexcelled. Under the 
skilled administration of the Incas these 
abilities came into full flower and fused 
to form the great Inca culture. 



iP-f -l-?.* ! f J H 1-1^ 

A HILI^SIDE MUSEUM ON EASTER ISLAND 

Si^t^red fragments of a forgotten race are found in profusion about this lonely islet 
which was discovered by the Dutch admiral, Roggeveen, on Easter Day, 1722. It now 
belongs to Chile and is sometimes called Rapanui Island. Remains of stone houses and 
platforms, rock carvings and huge statues present unsolved ethnological problems • 
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How Men Navigate River, Lake and Sea 

One chapter of the story of man’s contest with the elements lies written in the 
devices by which he has contrived to travel upon the water. Where there 
have^been large trees growing close to a river, primitive man has felled them' 
and made of them dug-oiit canoes. In. Bolivia he has made use of the tall 
reed^'that grow in such abundance, binding them together to make not only 
boats but crude sails as well. The plainsman of the early days in America 
crossed the Missouri in a coracle of buffalo hide. The Indian of North- 
eastern America employed birch bark for his canoe. In the rough waters of 
Alaska the Eskimo has had to contrive a waterproof kayak. Civilized man 
has marked off the successive stages of his efforts to overcome space and 
time by his evolution from the Norse long-boat to the Spanish galleon, the 
Yankee clipper ship, the wooden and then the iron steamboat and now' the 
racing yacht, the dreadnought, the ice breaker and the oil motor. 


S OME few yeays.^ago there sailed into 
Ramsgate HarSor the quaintest, little 
ship imaginable, the Tilikum. She 
was thirty feet long, but narrow, and 
drew twenty inches of water, yet had 
three masts. To look at her, one would 
have thought her fit only for river or 
lake ; yet in her a crew of two men had 
sailed forty thousand miles, traveling 
nearly around the globe. 

Leaving Vancouver in May, 1921, these 
two men had crossed the Pacific to Aus- 
tralia, visited New Zealand and thence 
made their way to Cape Town, South 
Africa. From Cape Town they crossed the 
Atlantic to Pernambuco, South America, 
then, voyaging in an easterly direction by 
way of the Azores, reached the shores of 
England. It was a wonderful feat "of 
seamanship because this little two-and-a- 
half-ton boat was actually nothing but a 
dug-out — a canoe hollowed ffbm a single 
huge cedar log by the natiye Indians of 
Alaska. 

A dug-out is one of the most primitive 
kind of boats, the kind that man made 
thousands of years before saws were in- 
vented for cutting planks or nails for fas- 
tening them together. It will be remem- 
bered that Robinson Crusoe, when alone 
on his desert island, made a dug-out, only 
to find when he had finished it after weeks 
of toil that it was too heavy to move. Dug- 
outs can be made by anyone who can fell 
a tree and who has tools with which to 
exit wood or fire to bum it. In the Solo- 
mons, a group of large islands lying in 


the South Pacific, and on the Niger River 
in West Africa where trees of enormous 
size overhang the water, as well as along 
the North Pacific Coast of America, huge 
dug-outs are launched. 

Dug-outs made from a single log are so 
narrow that they are inclined to capsize, 
an accident distinctly awkward, not to say 
dangerous in waters infested with man- 
eating sharks. It was for the purpose of 
preventing such disasters that the out- 
rigger was devised. In its simplest form 
the outrigger was just a long, straight 
pole or spar of light wood fastened paral- 
lel with the canoe. This original outrigger 
in its roughest form still exists in the 
Admiralt}’" Islands. 

In the Fiji Islands, however, a group 
of some two hundred islands, the natives 
rig their dug-out canoes with large tri- 
angular sails and fit them with an out- 
rigger on both sides, as illustrated on 
another page. The people of Samoa, one 
of the most beautiful of all the South Sea 
Islands, are still more ingenious, for in- 
stead of an outrigger they fasten a second 
canoe alongside the.first, then build a deck 
over the two and fit it with mast and sail. 
It. was the Samoan double canoe which 
suggested the wrongly named catamaran, 
for which there was, at one time, quite a 
craze among American yachtsmen. This 
double-hulled boat carried a tremendous 
press of sail, and on the calm waters of 
New York Harbor attained amazing 
speed. 

Catamaran is really a Tamil word and 
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timp the sailors of his traveling ^nfia^A^c paddles ; and (below) how at meal- 

g square-sailed boat moored the kitchen-tender alongside. 
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DAH ABrSf EHS AND FELUCCAS, are the most familiar boats seen on. the Nile. The dahabiyeh 
shown in the upper photograph is a bargelike houseboat with sails. It resembles Ae painted 
galleys on the tombs of the Pharaohs. To-day it is used by tourists and by wealthy natives. 
The felucca shown below is a swift craft, built of acacia and sycamore. 
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ADMIRALTY ISLAND DUG-OUT FITTED WITH AN OUTRIGGER 

It takes a large tree to make a boat broad enough to be stable, and primitive man often 
has not the means to cope with its felling and hollowing. To prevent the narrow dug-out 
capsizing the outrigger, a pole fastened parallel to the canoe, was devised. It enables 
such craft to venture upon the open sea without capsizing. 


refers to a rude raft made by the natives 
of Southern India. It consists merely of 
three logs of light wood lashed together, 
the middle piece, longer than the others, 
being used as a keel. Larger catamarans 
fitted with mast and sail are employed 
upon the great Amazon River of South 
America. 

The boat, like the plow, had not one, 
but many inventors. In the old days 
whenever a tribe happened to settle near 
a river, lake or sea, there it devised some 
sort of boat. At first a log or piece of 
driftwood would be used to help a man 
float or swim across a river, then two or 
three logs would be bound together with 
creepers to form a raft. Where wood 
was scarce the first stage would be a 
wicker frame covered with skins, or, as 
on the Nile in Egypt, a bundle of reeds 
tied together. It is thought that perhsCps 
these reed-floats were the first things to 
suggest the well known shape of a boat, 
which was afterward copied in wood when 


the next stage, the dug-out, came to be 
invented. 

The coracle which is still in use on some 
Welsh and Irish rivers, is one of the oldest 
forms of boat. The original coracle was 
simply a large basket of wicker-work cov- 
ered with the roughly tanned hides of ani- 
mals, but the modem one is a framework 
of ash or willow covered with canvas 
made waterproof with tar or varnish. It 
is so light that one man can carry it with 
ease, and although a person who is not 
accustomed to paddling one finds it diffi- 
cult to manage, a skilled hand will actually 
go salmon-fishing in one of these craft. 

Such a boat is a common si^ht on the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers in Mesopo- 
tamia, but is there called a /‘gufa.”- The 
gufa is built of wicker covered with hides 
and made waterproof with a coating of 
bitumen or pitch, springs of which are 
■ found welling out of the ground in that 
country. Some gufas are built large 
enough to carry sheep and asses. 
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SAILING FIJI DUG-OUTS IN A CLOSE RACE 


Fiji Islanders apply a highly effective sail to their dug-out canoes. As their craft have no 
keel to counteract the tendency of a boat to capsize under pressure of wind oh the sails, 
they have arranged an outrigger on both sides, on to which men can climb and by their 
weight prevent the canoe from heeling over too much. 

As primitive as the coracle-.qr, the guf a but one man, who uses a double-bladed 
is the boat used by. the people of Tibet, paddle. Since a mere ripple would suffice 
that chill and lofty mountain" land lying to fill and swamp it, the dress of the pad- 
to the northeast of India., Here, owing dler is joined to the deck covering to make 
to the great height, there are no large the boat watertight. The Arctic explorer, 
trees such as might be u^d for making Fridtjof Nansen, when stranded in the 
dug-outs. The Tibetan^ -thei^ore make Far North, built for himself one of these 
a raft of logs and build-''‘tlp fhe sides so kayaks and in it crossed a wide stretch of ■ 
as to form a great oblong wooden box. open water. 

This they cover with yak hides sewed to- For longer voyages and heavier cargoes ' 
gether. In this way they, achieve a boat the Eskimos have devised the “umj’-ak,” ' 
large enough to carry ngt only men but which is. built of driftwood ingeniously 
horses. .. , pieced and lashed together and covered 

For crossing rivers the people of North- with hides. LJmyaks fontj' feet long are 
em India use what they call a *‘mussuck.” seen loaded with two or three families and 
This is nothing but ja- goat skin sewed pp all their worldly possessions. They are 
and blown fulh of ain It looks' horribly usually rowed by women, 
like a dSad animal, but .is light. and buoy- As for reed boats, they are still some- 
ant. The native sits astride the raussuck times used on the Upper Nile for crossing 
and works it with a paddie. • ' the river, and on Lake Titicaca, in Bolivia, 

Another skin-made boat is the Eskimo a^lieet of water sixty miles long, lying at 
“kayakjv” It is made of sealskiti stretched the tremendous height of thirteen thou- 
over a Wooden or a whalebone frame, and sand feet above the sea. Some beautiful 
is perhaps the smallest sea-going craft in little models ware discovered in an Egyp- 
the world, being about seventeeh .feet long tian tomb four thousand years ago which 
and less than two feet in width. It holds __ show that this type of boat was originally 
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a solid bundle of reeds on which one stood 
or sat. 

Thousands of years ago, when the Red 
Indian first came to North America, he 
found a country full of swift rivers and 
roaring rapids. He had to invent a boat 
fit to navigate rough water, yet light 
enough to be easily portaged or carried 
around the falls and from one stream to 
another. Thus, in the course of ages, he 
evolved the birch bark canoe which, of all 
craft, is the swiftest, lightest and most 
graceful. 

Light Canoe of Maine and Canada 

The true Indian canoe is made of strips 
of birch bark fastened over a light wooden 
frame. The strips are sewed together 
with the fibrous roots of fir trees and the 
seams are made waterproof with resin. 
This canoe is the one savage boat which 
has been adopted by all civilized peoples, 
for in spite of its frail look it is wonder- 
fully seaworthy. The so-called Maine 
canoes are copies of the original craft but 
with stronger material such as canvas or 
thin wood to cover the framework. The 
Octoroon, which was but seventeen feet 
long and twenty-three inches broad, 
crossed the turbulent British Channel 
from Boulogne to Dover in eleven hours. 

The Chinese were probably the first 
people to build sea-going ships of any 
size, and some say that they invented the 
mariner’s compass centuries before Eu- 
ropean sailors had any idea of such an 
instrument. Another important inven- 
tion of the Chinese was the centre-board, 
which can be let down so as to project 
under the keel of a vessel and thus keep 
it from drifting when sailing across the 
wind. The Chinese junk still has much 
the same shape as it had a thousand years 
ago and clumsy as it looks, with its high 
sides and square sails, it compares fa- 
vorably with the craft which our own 
ancestors used no more than four hun- 
dred years ago. 

The Long-ships of the Norsemen 

The best of the early white ship-build- 
ers were the Norsemen. Their long-ships 
were powerful vessels — large enough to 
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carrj- even cattle and horses. One of the 
great Norse song writers, Olaf Trygg- 
vason, has left us a description of a long- 
ship. It was one hundred and forty feet 
long, not counting the overhang at bow 
and stern, and had no fewer than thirty- 
four rowing benches. 

Columbus’ flag-ship, the Santa Maria, 
built five hundred years later, was but 
sixty-three feet long and inferior in 
every respect to the fine long-ships of the 
eighth and ninth centuries. Our photo- 
graph shows a duplicate of the Santa 
Maria that sailed across the Atlantic ir 
1893. 

Ship-building improved rapidly in the 
da3"s of Queen Elizabeth, in the sixteenth 
centur}'. The English began to construct 
fast ships and the Spaniards large ones. 
The galleons that brought silver and gold 
to Spain from South America were 
commonly of one thousand to twelve 
hundred tons burden, but the English 
ships, scarcely a quarter that size, pos- 
sessed the advantage of far greater speed. 
The great change in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was that frigates came into use, for 
these were lighter, swifter, more easily 
managed and better able to beat into the 
wind. 

A Speed Record for 1821 

During the nineteenth century^ the 
United States built the first really fast 
sailing ships. As long ago as 1821, the 
George of Salem came home to Boston 
from Calcutta in ninet^^-five days. At 
that time British East Indiamen took 
from five to eight months to make the 
much shorter passage from London to 
Calcutta. 

In 1845 came the miracle of the Rain- 
bow. This ship, the first of the real clip- 
pers, was built with sharp lines, raking 
masts and a great spread of canvas de- 
signed for speed, and her shape was so 
new that “old salts’" vowed she was built 
against all the laws of Nature. Whereas 
the lines of the older ships had been 
those of the codfish, with round bows and 
flat bottom, this new vessel had her great- 
est breadth amidships, and at bow and 
stern narrowed delicately. A crowd 
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POLING A GUFA ON TPIE TIGRIS 

One of the earliest departures from the idea of the raft 
was the vessel of wicker or other framework covered with 
hides and daubed in pitch. At Bagdad they are still used. 
The largest gufas carry a dozen men. 


gathered to see her start, fully expecting 
that she would capsize at the first gust 
of wind. She sailed in February for 
China, and was home again in September 
with a cargo worth twice what she had 
cost to build. The greatest speed ever 
recorded of a sailing vessel was twenty- 
one knots. (A knot is a xmit of s’peed of 
one sea mile or about one and a seventh 
land miles an hour.) 

Before we leave craft propelled by 
sails, let us mention sailing yachts, pleas- 
ure boats first devised by the Dutch Fast 
India Company in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. There are two types — one the 
racer, with fine lines and large sails, and 
the other the more commodious cruising 
yacht. In 1910 the United States sent a 
racing schooner, the Westward, to Eu- 
rope, which won each of the eleven races 


in which she started. In ion 
four cutters of a third the ton- 
nage appeared, and in 1920 a 
compact racing yacht a third 
their tonnage (thirty-five 
tons). A triangular or Ber- 
mudian rigged yacht is to-day 
favored^ by English sports- 
men. Since the twenties, the 
United States has been de- 
veloping yachting along two 
lines, that of the small boat no 
more than fifteen and a half 
feet on the waterline and that 
of the durable combination 
racing and cruising schooner 
designed for long distance 
contests. 

In the year 1819 the British 
schooner. Contract, was in 
mid- Atlantic when her lookout 
sighted on the horizon a ship 
apparently on fire. The Con- 
tract at once started to the res- 
cue, but when she came nearer 
her captain was amazed to see 
that the column of smoke is- 
sued from a tall funnel. The 
strange ship drew rapidly away 
and soon disappeared. In point 
of fact, the vessel that had so 
startled the crew of the Con- 
tract was the Savannah, the 
first ship which ever crossed the At- 
lantic by steam. It was then but twelve 
years since the Clermont, the first steam- 
boat designed by Robert Fulton, had 
startled New York City. Once it was 
proved that steam could be used for driv- 
ing ships in the open sea, many firms 
began to build steamers. The first trans- 
atlantic race in which steamers were en- 
gaged was in 1829, when the Sirius, a 
700-ton ship, left Cork for New York, 
and four days later the Great Western, 
of 1,340 tons, left Bristol. Both reached 
New York on the same day. Nine years 
later the British government asked for 
tenders for conveying the mail to America 
by steam, and Samuel Cunard, a Quaker 
shipowner and civil engineer of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, at once determined to offer. 
He came to England, got in touch with 
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Canadian National Railways 


BIRCH BARK CANOE RIDING THE WAVES OF RAINY LAKE, ONTARIO 

Instead of skins to cover his boat frame, the North American Indian used strips of birch 
bark. He evolved a type of craft suited to his rivers. When rapids were met they could be 
shot, or the canoe could be portaged overland to the next smooth water. ^ The canoe favored 
in Maine and Canada is covered with canvas or built of thin wood. 
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ON AN IRISH RIVER: CORACLES AS USED BY ANCIENT BRITONS 

It is surprising to finri the same vessel in Mesopotamia and the West of Ireland. The 
coracle was in use over two thousand years ago in Celtic parts of the British Isles,^ 
Caesar mentions them in the history of his wars. Originally of hides stretched on a wicker 
framework, they are now made of tarred canvas. 

2S1 





ALL REED BOATS OF THE WORLD’S HIGHEST WATERS 

Bundles of reeds or faggots were contemporary with the floating log in boat history, and 
the reed boat is simply a development upon a framework to give stiffness. The reeds are 
bound tightly with grass twine, and given the shape of a boat, and reed matting mafees an 
acceptable sail on this mountain lake (Titicaca) in Bolivia* 
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nuggar of the NILE Titjpn Sudan Government Railways 

The “nuggar,” stffl used on fh. ’ LARGELY FOR FERRYING 

Sth nit '^®rticaUy thrS^each^w are visible on the 

with pitch but the craft is none the less a flkv on^ are calked 

against the current, and oars for goi^^do^Ste^ 
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The Chinese were perhaps the first to build sea-going vessels of any size. They evolved a 
system of navigation and ship design and thought of the centre-board and lee-board centuries 
before anything of the sort was attempted in the Still they have the old-time junk, 

with its great free-board, matting sails and ornamented stem. 
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- LATEEN RIGGED DHOW BOUND OUT OF ZANZIBAR FOR INDIA 
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Sir George Bums and David Mclver, 
and the three between them formed the 
Cunard Company. With a capital of 
about $1,000,000, they built four steamers 
of just over a thousand tons each. These 
were driven by paddle wheels .and they 
took nearly three weeks to cross the At- 
lantic. The first voyage vras made by the 
Britannia m 1840. Then began the 
Cunard Line (later the Cunard-White 


Star) which owned many v 7 sseL X , 7 ?’ ,5 f Srad- 

called floating palaces. / ually took the place of iron. It is said that 


vtoocib ciuuy 

called floating palaces. ' ^ ^ 

_ About this time iron began to be used 


proof of superior strength, steamships 
were still built of timber until it was 
found that the limit in length of a wooden 
ship was about 275 feet. If built larger 
it buckled. The only substitute was iron, 
and what seems wonderful is that the 
use^ of iron instead of wood means a 
saving of at least a third in the weight 
of the hull. 

Steel, being stronger and lighter, grad- 


- X J.W 

the first steel steamer ever built was the 
Ma Robert, constmeted in the middle 


inplaceofwoorforbdldTgste^^^^^^ if 1 

A few small vessels had been hiilltr,f • ^ century for the great mission- 

early in the nineteenth centurv and David Livingstone, and used by him 

the Garry Owen wXd Ate ” 

on her first voyage was found to hf. The fi«t of the big steel Atlantic 

still watertight, although wooded shins tXX d Oinarder Servia, of 7,000 
wrecked at the same°time,we°re pouts built h? tsSr "Hi 

to bits by the waves. In snite of +t,:c 7 - 

in spite of this new ships were being built of steel, and 
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England in 1842. During the American 
Civil War of 1860-1865 proved 

that the wooden warship was quite use- 
less and out of date, for the steel ram 
ISIerrimac was more than a match for all 
the big wooden vessels brought against 
her, though she was defeated by the 
smaller iron-clad Monitor. 

As a result there came a demand for 
fighting ships fitted with enormous metal 
rams and with turrets on deck covered 
with heavj'- iroir-plating. After 1890 
battleships were built of steel and rapidly 
grew larger and faster and in every- way 
more powerful. 

Submarines have been the dream of in- 
ventors for three hundred years. A one- 
man affair was devised by David Bush- 
nell in 1775. but he could stay under 
water only half an hour without suffocat- 
ing. A submarine capable of carrying 
hours' supph^ of air was built by 




This is the exact duplicate of Columbus’ flag- 
ship the Santa Maria that was wrecked on De- 
cember 25, 1493. She was a decked boat of 
twenty-foot beam and sixty-three foot length. 

ever since then the size of such vessels 
has been increasing, until now we have 
floating cities of eighty thousand tons. 

It was the coming of steam that made 
modern battleships what they are. The 
first steam vessels built were all small 
craft, mere tenders, in fact. The earliest 
steam fighting ship was the war sloop Rat- 
tler, built at Sheerness in 1843, a vessel of 
just over one thousand tons. She was 
also the first warship to be driven by a 
screw instead of paddle wheels. The Ad- 
miralty had little belief in the screw, but 
the builder of the Rattler persuaded the 
authorities to arrange a tug-of-war with 
the Alecto, a paddle ship of similar size 
and power; then, although the Alecto’s 
engines were driven at their full power 
in the opposite direction, the screw boat 
towed her stern foremost at nearly three 
miles an hour. 

The first iron warship was built in 



© Cr4t4 

TALL BARQUE UNDER FULL SAIL 

In the barque, the long-range sailing ship is 
seen at its best, and still competes, to some 
extent, with the steam vessel. It is a three- 
master with yards on fore and main masts. 
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XJ. S. Navy Official Photograph 

ONE OF THE SHIPS THAT DO BATTLE ON THE HIGH SEAS 


The Greeks and Romans had fighting ships, but in more modem times, until the eighteenth 
century, navies were usually merchant sMps impressed for special service. To-day, however, 
the battleship is highly specialized. This is an American aircraft carrier with her planes ready 
to take off. This “floating airport’’ is a valuable weapon. 



Canadian Pacific Railway 


VESSELS OF GREAT CAPACITY AT FORT WILLIAM IN CANADA 

Great Lake freighters have the bridge and ofiBcers’ quarters set forward, while the^ crew live 
aft, an arrangement exactly opposite to the usual practice. Thus they are practically one 
large hold and, for their tonnage, have a cariydng capacity greater than an3d:hing afloat. The 

vessels shown are on Lake Superior. 
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Robert Fulton in i8oi. It was called 
the Nautilus, and when tried remained 
safely twenty-five feet under water for 
several hours. Fulton built it in h'rance 
to be used against the English, and if 
Napoleon Bonaparte had had foresight 
enough to realize its value, the whole 
course of history might have been altered. 
But Napoleon would not back Fulton in 
building submarines. 

The First Submarine 

The modern submarine dates from 
1888, when the French designer. Lede, 
constructed the Gymnote, a vessel sixty 
feet long, driven by electric power. This 
was also the first submarine to be fitted 
with hydroplanes, or horizontal rudders, 
to help her to sink. Perhaps the success 
of the modern submarine boat owes more 
to John Holland, an American citizen of 
Irish birth, than to anyone else. 

IMotor vessels of increasing size and 
speed have come to the fore just since 
World War I. They save space by carry- 
ing oil in double bottoms and they save 
time in bunkering. Of course the initial 
cost is high. The White Star Line built 
two motor liners of 26,000 tons each for 
its Liverpool-New York service. Diesel 
and other oil motors are being used more 
and more in place of steam engines. 

Improvements are constantly being 
made in the direction of standardizing 
the construction of vessels so as to re- 
duce the cost of building and operating 
them. There is a new type of steel which 
can experience a stress of fifteen tons 
per square inch. By the latest methods 
of constructing oil tankers, the frames 
and beams supporting the shell and deck- 
plating are arranged longitudinally so as 
to afford support in the direction of 
greatest stress. 

The Great Atlantic Liners 

The size and speed of the great At- 
lantic liners have been a matter of keen 
rivalry between the various shipping com- 
panies. At the turn of the century the 
fastest vessels were German. In 1900 
the Deutschland made a record when it 
crossed the Atlantic in something under 


six daj's. That record was bettered by a 
number of ships in the course of the twen- 
tieth century, including the British ships 
IMaurctania and Queen Alary, the French 
ship Normandie, the German ships 
Bremen and Europa and the Italian ships 
Rex and Conte di Savoia. The world’s 
record for the fastest Atlantic crossing is 
now held by the Queen Alary. In 1938 
she made the trip from Ambrose Channel 
Lightship, off New York, to Bishop’s 
Rock, off Southampton, in 3 da3's, 20 
hours and 40 minutes, running at an aver- 
age speed of 31.S9 knots (almost 37 
miles) an hour. 

The modern passenger liner is a marvel 
of mechanical invention. A device which 
contributes greatly to efficiency of per- 
formance is the gyroscope, which is used 
in connection with automatic steering ap- 
paratus and ship stabilizers. There is also 
a device to minimize the effects of vibra- 
tion that will be welcome to those who suf- 
fer from sea-sickness. This is a hj'draulic 
transmission gear between the motor and 
the ship’s propeller. This improvement, 
coupled with the use of the radio and the 
various life-saving appliances, makes of 
seacraft a vastly different proposition from 
the dugout of primitive mankind. 

The Ponderous Ice Breaker 

The slow-moving ice breaker Krassin 
was a craft that sailed into the limelight 
at the time of the Nobile Expedition. 
Where other ships were stopped by solid 
masses of drift ice, the bullcj' Krassin 
battered her waj’^ with the drive of her 
10,000 horse power engines behind her 
massive steel hull and where aeroplanes 
had been unable to land, the Krassin 
smashed her way through soft and ragged 
ice floes. Canada uses ice breakers in the 
St. Lawrence and the United States, on 
the Great Lakes, when ice impedes navi^- 
tion. Alost ice breakers are equipped with 
huge water-tanks that can be filled when 
it is necessary to increase the weight of 
the ice-crushing ship, or to roll the ship 
that it may smash itself free. There are ice 
breakers capable of smashing ice which is 
both discouragingly solid and astoundingly 
thick, quite as a matter of course. 
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AND DONKEY PULL TOGETHER ALONG A TRIM FRENCH ROAD 


S^^often Saf draught animals, but 
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Donkey-work” 

The Patient Long-eared Laborers of Man 

The donkey is too often an animal despised and neglected, though in some 
countries, where his qualities as an economical beast of burden are properly 
valued, he is better treated. Spain is the European home of most of the 
donkey breeds we know, and it was because Spain possessed great herds of 
donkeys and mules that she became the conqueror of South America, for the 
donkey and the mule can live and work under conditions where the horse 
would perish. The mules were able to carry soldiers and munitions into the 
high places of the Andes in South America, since they were so sure of foot 
Donkeys and mules can also go through whole tracts of Africa where a horse 
cannot live. He is one of the world’s burden-bearers, and for his service to 
mankind, he should have our great respect. “Donkey-work” may mean lowly 
work, but it is none the less essential to the well-being of the community on 

that account. 


A ll over the world, in every country 
— north, south, east and west — 
you will find the little donkey 
working hard for his living, or, in sun- 
nier lands and arid climates, running wild 
in herds. He belongs to the horse family, 
and is, in fact, a sort of poor relation, 
possessing neither the dignity and noble 
appearance of the horse itself, nor the 
distinguished markings of its cousin, the 
zebra. But the donkey may have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that his position in 
the animal kingdom is at any rate much 
better than that of another cousin, the 
mule, which is a cross between a donkey 
and a horse. 

What satisfaction this gives him there 
is no telling, for in general, at all events, 
the poor donkey has not a great deal of 
which he can be proud nor for which he 
can be thankful. In any rainy climate he 
is never seen at his best, because donkeys 
hate the wet, and they will not voluntarily 
cross water. 

Under natural conditions they are alert, 
upright little fellows, unlike the sorry 
creatures seen dragging costers’ barrows 
in the London streets, or waiting in pa- 
tient rows at the seaside to gallop back- 
ward and forward along the sands with 
children on their backs. 

The ass is the donkey’s proper name, 
but he received his other more familiar 
title on account of his dun color. He is 
curiously marked right down the back 
and across the shoulders with stripes 
which form a sort of cross. Sometimes 


his legs are striped. Sometimes he is pure 
white. 

It would seem as if Nature were in a 
freakish mood when she created him, half 
comic, half pathetic as he is, with his 
monster, swiveling ears, the long tuft at 
the end of his tail, stiff mane and harsh 
bray — ^that loud and grating “hee-haw” — • 
which does not allow him to express any 
different shades of emotion. 

When a donkey brays he is said to be 
sorrowing because he senses rain in the 
air, but instead of sympathizing with him 
we laugh at his absurd noise ! His tail, 
however, is not a joke. It is very useful 
for dealing with the venomous, winged 
insects that infest hot countries, and his 
swiveling ears are his protection against 
enemies, for they catch sounds coming 
from all directions. Being small in biiild 
and carrying no weapons of defense, his 
only safeguard lies in his heels, which 
enable him to beat a retreat before the 
danger is too close upon him. 

On the grassy plains of Central Asia 
and Northeast .\frica asses are still found 
in their wild state, and the wild ass is 
hunted in Persia, where the hide is turned 
into leather, called shagreen. The milk 
of the ass is sweeter than cow’s milk and 
is a special delicacy for invalids. There 
are wild asses in India also, but the an- 
cestor of the domestic ass, or donkey, 
came from Abyssinia. 

The Indian donkey is small and, when 
domesticated, invariably overworked, hav- 
ing to pick up a living as best it can. It 
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Nicholls 

NEGRO OF MOROCCO ON HIS WHITE DONKEY 

Most of the world’s patient, hard-working donkeys are 
descendants of the African wild ass, a beautiful creature 
as big as a small horse and wonderfully swift, which still 
roves in herds over the deserts of Northeastern Africa. 


is employed chiefly for carrying heavy 
weights in panniers. It is also used for 
riding, and two natives and a child may 
quite frequently he seen all perched on 
one poor, half-starved little animal. 

Not long ago an Englishman going 
along a narrow pass in the Indian hills 
came upon a donkey so laden with the 
household goods of its native owner that 
it could scarcely move. Its slender legs 
were literally bending under it, and the 
owner was beating it mercilessly. 

The Englishman promptly flung all the 
things off its back, while the native stood 
by, wringing his hands and lamenting to 
see his treasures scattered in the dust. 


Relieved of its burdens, the 
little donkey rolled over, and 
thu.s the Englishman had to leave 
it, comforted by the reflection 
that it would know a few mo- 
ments’ ease and rest while the 
scattered load was being brought 
together again. There was noth- 
ing else he could do, for in 
India there is no law to protect 
animals from the cruelty and 
ignorance of their masters. 

However, it is pleasant to re- 
member that elsewhere, in such 
countries as Arabia, Egypt and 
Syria, the donkeys have a better 
time and are more prized and 
better tended. The best kind oi 
riding-donkey is said to be the 
most comfortable animal to ride. 
It is strong and tireless, and be- 
ing fleet and sure-footed, it is 
used for bearing human as well 
as other loads in both desert and 
mountainous regions. 

Although it can be harnessed 
to a cart, the general custom is to 
fix panniers to its back, and the 
panniered donkey is a common 
sight in nearly all Eastern coun- 
tries. Donkeys are much used 
in France, and you may see in 
some towns a donkey and a dog 
3’-oked together to a light cart and 
pulling it through the streets. 

Sometimes the donkey may 
have both driver and wares on 
its back, as had the one which R. L. 
Stevenson encountered at Pont-sur- 
Sambre. “A brisk little woman passed 
us by,” wrote Stevenson. “She was 
seated across a donkey between a pair of 
glittering milk-cans, and as she went she 
kicked jauntily with her heels upon the 
donkey’s side and scattered shrill remarks 
among the wayfarers.” 

Though as shrewd and intelligent, 
neither the French nor the English don- 
key is so fine an animal as the Spanish. 
The donkeys in Great Britain are de- 
scended from a Spanish breed introduced 
during the sixteenth century, but they 
have sadly degenerated since then. George 
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TUB WATER CARRIER, with a keg of the precious fluid strapped on each side of his 
donkey^s back is a welcome sight in central Sicily during the summer, for little rain falls at 
that time and many of the streams almost disappear in stony channels. Later in the summer 
all these green mountain slopes will be scorched brown by the sun. 
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Borrow, in The Bible in Spain, describes 
how he once bought a donkey irom a 
Spanish gipsy. 

The gipsy who was showing off the ani- 
mal’s paces leaped on its back and whis- 
pered something in its ear, and Borrow, 
amazed at its speed and agility, readily 
made the purchase. As soon as he had 
his money the gipsy vanished, and when 
Borrow himself got into the saddle the 
donkey refused to budge, except to pitch 
him off into the mud. He got up and 
looked about, and there stood the donkey 
staring at him, as were the rest of the 
gipsies. He shouted at them to tell him 
where was the man from whom he had 
bought the donkey. But there was little 
to be gained by shouting. Donkey and 
master had played him a rascally trick — 
not for the first time, we may be sure. 

Unable to do anything with his mount. 
Borrow was forced to sell it again im- 


mediately. One of the gipsies bought it 
for a trifle, and Borrow lost money over 
the transaction. It was all a ruse. The 
donkey would be returned to its master 
and the gipsies would share the spoil 
between them. 

In Palestine the ass is very useful to 
the farmer. It will tread the com, or 
pull the plow — just as it did, perhaps, in 
Scripture days, for it was called into the 
service of man long before the horse. 

In South America it is used for almost 
every kind of traffic. In eastern Turke- 
stan it is to be met with wooden crates 
full of melons attached to its saddle; in 
Sicily trotting into town with a monk 
astride ; and in England, to this day, a 
considerable number of donkeys are em- 
ployed to carry the mails in remote parts 
of Cornwall. 

Lucky are those donkeys which are 
kept as pets and only expected to draw 



ON THE ROAD TO MARKET IN MEXICO CITY 

TMs Meacan peon and his pack-donkey are on their way to the market in Meidco City, 
■where it is possible to buy anything from flowers and fresh vegetables to beautiful leather- 
work and big sombreros like the one the man is wearing. The donkey looks more well-fed 
than its master, who, like most peons, leads a hand-to-mouth existence. 
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BRINGING WATER INTO A THIRSTY SOUTH AMERICAN LAND 

Donkeys are found even in South America — very far from their native land. This one is 
in Chile, and it is his work to draw a barrel of drinking-water over the dry, barren plains 
to the nitrate fields of Antofagasta, where every drop of moisture is valuable. The rider 
is moimted well back so that the ropes may not chafe his legs. 



DONKEYS HELP THEIR SPANISH MASTER TO DRAW WATER 

In many parts of Spain water for the land is scarce, and must be got by urngation. 
ancient farmer of Murcia, a Mediterranean province, sets his pair of donkej^ to wo^ 
drawing the water from his well. As they circle roimd and round, the pnimtive pump 
mechanisin to wMch they are harnessed brings water to the surface. 





this donkey of BETm iTTrinv/r • <g) PHOTOCHROME 

the ass of Palestine is a large animal ^'verv dignity of his Arab rider, for 

a tounst sees in India. It was pfobablv tl^ Effvrrf'^ pathetic little' beasts of burden 

for they domesticated -it befor^ horS and^ffi^ff® who introduced the ass into Palestine, 

e norses and chariots were introduced in the Hypsos period. 
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IN NORMANDY, the dairy of Paris* the ass is frequently used as a beast of 
it will feed on coarse herbage that other animals despise. Though re^te 

stubborn, when well treated it is docile and obedient. This county girl fes 

dairy produce to market in the neat baskets hung from tbe sadme of her donitey. 
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light carts. But unfortunately for don- 
keys, a tough constitution that enables 
them to survive the sudden changes of 
various climates, and an ability to live on 
rough food, such as coarse grasses and 
thistles, have made them cheap to buy and 
to keep ; consequently they often fall into 


the hands of people who are too poor to 
take proper care of them. 

Why “ass” and “donkey” should have 
become words of derision it is difficult to 
say, for the ass is often not so stupid 
as its driver. Yet, apparently, even in 
Shakespeare’s time, when it was a new- 



Sd ^ fier^-loolsmg Beduin of Palestine, with his long, curved scimitar 

S the&*S? m T the hills to rob the pilgrims 

^ doubt ^p^miTri he lived a century or so ago, there can be little 

doubt he would have been a robber as were his lawless forbears. 
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The London donkey, usually known to its driver as “the moke,” serves the cc>ster and 
his family both on work-days and holidays. It is a sturdy little creature, and draws 
heavy loads about the streets, or to Hampstead Heath for a day’s merrymaking, ine 
coster does not usually own his donkey, but hires it and the cart from a donkey-staDie. 
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ALGERIAN BOYS delight in being sent on errands, for lids smart little donkey carries 
both themselves and their basket. Throughout North Africa the donkey is a valued beast 
of burden, patient alike under panniers of heavy water-jars, huge loads that seem top 
heavy, and warlike men who would be more suitably mounted on Arab horses. 
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comer in England, it was an object of 
ridicule, and in A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, Puck, playing with the simple- 
minded weaver. Bottom, casts a spell on 
him and, to make him ludicrous, obliges 
him to wear an ass’s head. 

Perhaps it was because of the ass’s rec- 
ognized humbleness that Jesus chose to 
ride one into Jerusalem when the multi- 
tude was waiting to “spread their gar- 
ments” in the way and to deck His path 
with branches. He wanted to demon- 
strate to the people how meek and lowly 


was the Son of God ; yet that incident has 
touched the common donkey with glon’ 
forever. Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in his 
poem. The Donkey, puts these words into 
the donkey’s mouth: 

^'The tattered outlaw of the earth, 

Of ancient crooked will; 

Starve, scourge, deride me : I am dumb 
I keep my secret still. ’ 

^T'ools ! For I also had my hour— 

One far fierce hour and sweet; 

There was a shout about my ears, 

And palms before my feet/’ 





REFRESHMENT FOR MAN AND BEAST ON A ROAD IN GREECE 

his_ friend Stop- for refreshments after a long hot walk on dusty roads, 

heaJ? ^ nose-bag. In Greece the donkey is the common 

1 ^ 1 sureness of foot is much needed in a mountainous country, where 

g on roads are few. Transportation by other means would be precarious indeed. 
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Hats and Their Wearers 

Man’s Devices for Covering His Head 

Headgear is, and always has been, variously worn for one of these groups of 
reasons — for protection against sun, rain, wind, sand, cold, mosquitoes or 
armed human foes ; for religious ceremonials ; or for style, coquetry, mourning 
or to accent the wearer’s power and place. The earliest form of headdress 
was probably the skin of some animal or a leaf thrown over the head, but 
this did not remain firmly in position, and so the hat which roughly fitted the 
head was evolved. The earliest hats or caps of the Greeks and Romans were 
quite plain, but as time went on more ornamentation was used and the designs 
became more elaborate. In this chapter we shall see representative headdresses, 
practical or fantastic, worn by various peoples, savage or civilized. 


T he first hat was probably a broad 
leaf designed to keep off the burn- 
ing rays of the sun. Then human 
ingenuity thought of making a hole in the 
middle of the leaf to 
fit the shape of the 
head and of substitut- 
ing for the leaf a 
round disk of felt or 
skin. One of the 
oldest known forms of 
headdress was a close- 
fitting cap of Sume- 
rian origin worn by 
the Palestinian cap- 
tives in the Assyrian 
age, but on images of 
the moon god Sin the 
hat had a straight brim 
like a low-crowned 
bowler, or derby. 

The ancient Ethi- 
opians stuck a feather 
in front of a fillet ; 
and western Asiatics 
from Arabia to Persia 
bedecked themselves 
with a full-feathered 
crown. The Semites, 
on the 
usually 
head with 
which came. 


other hand, 
covered the 
a cloth 
in time, 
to fall over the nape 
and to be kept in place 
with a band. This 
headgear evolved into 



HAT AS TALL AS WEARER 

This Papuan dancer wears a headdress 
that it would be hard to rival. It is built 


a cloth cap with ear Qf feathers of the cockatoo, crane and bird 
lappets. The Persians of paradise, on a foundation of cane. 
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wore a conical cap like a cock’s comb; 
the Assyrians, metal helmets, and the 
Hittite warriors protected their heads with 
spherical hats. The Babylonian kings 
were addicted to 
pointed helmets with 
two great horns at- 
tached thereto, by way 
of emphasizing their 
f ormi dable ma j esty . 

Jewish priests adopted 
a conical cap. 

klost ancient women 
wore hoods. Greek 
women usually cov- 
ered their heads by 
drawing up their 
himations, although 
sometimes they wore 
separate pieces of 
cloth, a veil, a cap, a 
fillet or a crown to 
hold the hair in place. 
Indeed, the simple 
crown, highest above 
the forehead, evolved 
into an extraordinary 
h^h crown made of 
wickerwork, laurel or 
olive. 

In early Germany 
a hood was the usual 
head covering, worn 
in bad weather but 
otheiwise allowed to 
hang down the back, 
sometimes as far as 
the calf, in which case 
the peak of the bonnet 



IN THE BLACK FOREST, German v i j.u haeckel 

Its style of costume. A girl of the Elze Vail splendid Every valley has 
m, Ae mnth century, has a tall scarlet chiinnpv^r.T^^f founded a bishopric 

with enormous black or red obmoons others wear white hats covered 

pompons, or bead coronets shaped like flattened balls. 
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THE BRIDAL ROBE of an Estonian maid from Oesel Island in the B^tic is cdored 
and embroidered, but it is in her hat that she takes greatest pnde. Shaped hke a basm, 
it is covered "with dangling balls of colored glass and bunches of feathers. Though very 
elegant, it cannot be comfortable, and the wearer must balance carefuUy. 
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McKenzie 


BUSY KOREAN HATTER WEARING A HAT HE HAS MADE 


The man of Korea never varies the style of his hat. It has a crown shaped like a flower- 
pot, about six inches high, with a broad, straight brim; it is usually made of horsehair or 
findy plaited bamboo, dyed black. He wears this queer top hat over a black skull-cap, and 
ties it under his chin with narrow bands. Note the parts shown in the picture. 



©e.n,a. 

SIAMESE LADY OF FASHION 


'Ihds little lady of Siam wears a hat rather 
like a basket, with handle and all complete. 
It is very much trimmed with art&cial 
flowers and chains of beads. 


ended in a stuffed tail. This hood was 
usually made of cloth or pliant leather and 
often lined with fur and trimmed with erect 
plumes and metal bugles. The early Spanish 
hood became, at its lower edge, a shoulder 
cape. The Persian cap was deep enough to 
reach to the eyebrows in front and to the 
nape of the neck behind. 

When a Roman slave was granted his 
freedom, his head was shaven and a red 
pileus, or woolen cap, was placed upon it in 
token that his days of servitude were at an 
end. Time and again, when the lowly 
bondsmen of Rome were stirred to revolt, 
the cry that went up from their ranks was: 
“Rally ’round the cap !” It is interesting to 
reflect that when Liberty figured on a statue 
or a coin, she was shown with the cap of 
the workman on her head. Caps were the 
usual headgear of the men of the Celtic and 
Gothic races before the tenth century. At 
one time, too, a Swedish political party was 
derisively called the Nightcaps, or, later, 
Caps, while the opposition was known as 
Hats, from the tricorns worn by officers and 
gentlemen. In the seventeenth century 
parties in the States came to be known by 
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HATS AND THEIR WEARERS 


their dress, and the Puritans wore wide- 
brimmed high-crowned hats without band 
or feather, while the Cavaliers appeared with 
feathered hats on their long hair. 

The wide hats crowned with plumes 
eventually became reduced to flat caps with 
feathers at the sides, then caps with slashed 
edges bushed out with feathers. Plain folk 
of course wore plain caps. 

The cap has also played its part in fable 
and fairy tale. Was there not the wishing- 
cap that the sultan of old gave to Fortu- 
natus, which the lucky possessor had but to 
place upon his head to find himself con- 
veyed to wheresoever he desired ? _ Then 
there was the windy-cap of Eric, king of 
Sweden, who, merely by turning this cap 
in a certain direction, could cause the wind 
to blow from that quarter. This old legend 
survives to-day in the “capful of wind” 
about which sailors talk. 

When the Scotch Highlanders see an 
eddy of wind whirling the dust and leaves 
about, when the day is otherwise quiet, 
they say the fairies are trying to whirl 
someone away, and they hurl their bonnets 
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NOBLE BEGGARS OF JAPAN 

These street musicians are penniless 
Japanese noblemen, and they wear these 
strange hats that serve also as masks so 
that no one will recognize them. 



LITTLE BOYS WHO WEAR UMBRELLAS ON THEIR HEADS 

Music-makers, however, are not afraid to show them faces as they play rp." ijHg 

streets of Japan. The great straw hats of. these little mmstrels 
parasols in sunny weather, and what is more important, for Japan ^ 

coimtry, they also serve as umbrellas, and keep both heads and shoulders dry. 
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BUNCHES OF FEATHERS from som^ * . , , , , AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORU 

and self esteem of this savage chieftain^ frorrf f ^ ^ green parrot, add to the prestige 
over a particularly warlike aS SSioS in rulis 

Congo. Tho cap to wUci the feathers are%”wS'is''Se”?tTov?;'‘peJ;;. 
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YOUNG SOLOMON ISLANDERS CANNOT DOFF THEIR HATS 

Their globular caps of sago-palm leaves show that these young savages Imve reached a 
marriageable age. They must keep them on for two years, and by that time them nauj 
which is plaited and bunched inside the hat, will have grown so much that it will ml the 
hollow space entirely. The hair must therefore be cut off before the hat can be removed* 
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_ CUTLER 

Wales f nr «? ^men near Llangwm and other country districts of 

fSSs the tZ costume. A snow-white bonnet usually 

frames the beneath the black brim. One cannot help wondering if the witch who 
mtroduced the fashion in witches’ hats was of Welsh origin. 
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GALA HATS IN SAMOA are very elaborate. Those of these two girls of 
Tutuila, the one fine harbor of Samoa, are built up of shells and flowers, feathers, tow 
. and plaques of mother-of-pearl. Samoan warriors have a similar headdress. 
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WARRIORS DECKED FOR THE DANCE IN KENYA, EAST AFRICA 

country^a headgear we can often tell from what 

for instance if we did not thank that these men were South Sea Islanders, 

msiance^t we ^d not see that their magnificent hats were made of curling black and 
wmte ostrich plumes, and the ostrich is, we know, an African bird. 

United^State'?^^ fun-bonnet of the brim broadened. Some of the women’s 

qui?ed a ve? day are faintly rem- 

til bv i8i8 h waQ in shape un- iniscent of ancient styles, though modified 

of 4od cowld ^ to meet present-day conditions The first 

aL XorSd witb automobile veils a neces- 

fteathers. Bv i8ao thJ^ ^^®P hats in place, and bobbed 

close-fittine- then tbf* becorne hair brought about snug-fitting hats that 

iKLrS Is the c-wn P^««- Certain hafs that fol- 

> lowered and the lowed were like the helmets of aviators. 
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Gipsies in Many Lands 

The Ways of Nomad and Vagrant Folk 

What we call “gipsy camps," sometimes seen on country roadsides, are more 
often merely groups of vagrant van-dwellers and not true gipsies. The real 
gipsies are found in Asia, Europe, Africa and the Americas, but they origi- 
nally came from India to the Balkan lands, and after several centuries have 
spread to other countries. They are called gipsies because at first it was 
thought they were Egyptians. In Sir James Barrie’s story, The Little Minister, 
a gipsy girl is called the Egyptian; but no gipsies ever came from Egypt. 
They are everywhere an interesting and cleanly people, not like so many 
countryside vagrants who are merely low-class people of our own race. The 
Beduin is a nomad whom we have read about in our chapter on The Desert 
Rangers. Here we shall have a glimpse both of the real gipsies and of other 
wanderers who prefer to live in the open rather than in houses. 


W ITH their brightly colored shawls 
and handkerchiefs, with their 
swarthy faces and the mystery 
that surrounds their movements, the gip- 
sies appeal to the imagination of us all. 
They seem to be so free from all the 
cares and responsibilities of ordinary 
people. 

It may be that our earliest thoughts 
of them were inspired by fear rather than 
attraction. We were, perhaps, told sto- 
ries. for which there is happily no foun- 
dation, of their kidnaping little children 
and ill-treating them ; but as we get older 
we look at them wistfully and think how 
nice it would be to live always in the open 
air and in the country, going where we 
pleased and when we pleased, and never 
having to worry about to-morrow, so long 
as the big stew-pot, hanging from three 
poles over the fire, had plenty of good 
things in it for to-day. 

No one has done more to draw atten- 
tion to the gipsies than a writer of the 
nineteenth century, George Borrow, who 
himself wandered about England in gipsy 
fashion for some years, making friends 
with them and learning their language 
and their ways. He described his adven- 
tures in two books called Lavengro and 
The Romany Rye. 

The gipsy love of the open air and of 
the open road is beautifully summed up 
in a little conversation between Jasper 
Petulengro, or Smith, who is a real gipsy 
and the leader of his tribe, and Lavengro, 
who is only playing at being one. 


Jasper says: “Life is very sweet, 
brother. Who would wish to die?’’ 

And when Lavengro says that he would 
rather die than live in misery, Jasper tells 
him he talks like a fool. 

“A Romany chal,” he says, “would wish 
to live forever.” 

“In sickness, Jasper?’’ 

“There's the sun and the stars, brother.” 

“In blindness, Jasper?” 

“There’s the wind on the heath, brother ; 
if I could only feel that, I would gladly 
live forever.” 

It is this content with ver>’- simple 
things that makes the gipsy life outwardly 
so attractive and that makes the gipsies 
themselves such a care-free, happy-go- 
lucky race ; but it is this same easy-going 
contentment which has kept the gipsy 
people in all parts of the world in a back- 
ward state. 

From a careful study of their language 
it seems to be almost certain that they 
originall}’’ came from India. The name 
“gipsv” is a corruption of Egyptian and 
was given to them because at one time 
they were thought by the people of Eu- 
rope to have come out of Egypt. Th-''- 
arose from the fact that they used to call 
their leaders Lord or Duke or Earl of 
“Little Egypt.” 

By the fourteenth century there were 
gipsies in Greece, but it was not until 
early in the fifteenth century that the first 
large band wandered farther into ^ the 
countries of W^estem Europe. Sometimes 
the band became divided into two separate 
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of these supple gipsies of Gran^a, in 
some m houses and some in caves, in the Albaic^n^r?^^^Ayh^°'^-^\^^“^® money, they now live, 

abode of Moorish nSbttb??/t7s nlTeTy^ sSb^’ “ 
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HARDY 


A GIPSY GIRL OF SPAIN is not so easily recognized as is a ^psy girl in another land, 
for she shares her most striking characteristics — her black hair and eyes gleaming 
smile — ^with the women of her adopted country. She can be knoym, however, by the brig t 
colors she wears, for the Spanish women are almost invariably clad in black. 
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TRAVELING HOMES OF THE GIPSIES IN AN ENGLISH LANE 


The caravan in which a gipsy family lives when on the road is a little wooden, two- 
roomed hut on wheels, gaily painted and complete even to the chu^ey. At one tme 
the gipsies were thought to be Egyptians — ^indeed, they fostered the idea by calling their 
leaders Lords of Little Egypt — ^and that is how they got their name. 


groups, led by chiefs known as Duke 
Andrew and Duke Michael. Not long 
afterward other bands followed them in 
considerable numbers. 

Many curious stories about the gipsies 
were widely believed in those days. One 
story was to the effect that the family 
from which the gipsies were descended 
had refused hospitality to the Infant Jesus 
and His mother when they went down to 
Egypt, and that they had been compelled 
to wander about the world to atone for 
their sin. The gipsies did not start this 
story, but they found that it made them 
more interesting to many people, so they 
soon began to encourage it and to profit 
by it, and even to believe it. 

They did not, however, behave on their 
wanderings at all like pilgrims who were 
doing penance. The women were very 
clever thieves and were able, by dexterous 
movement;s of their hands, to pick up 
small articles without attracting atten- 
tion. They also had a bad habit of poison- 
ing the farmers’ pigs with some drug that 
affected the brain without spoiling the 
flesh. They then begged for the carcases, 


which were supposed to be useless, and so 
kept themselves and their families sup- 
plied with pork. Gipsy women have al- 
ways been great fortune-tellers, and the 
men have mostly been metal-workers, mu- 
sicians, farriers and horse-dealers. In 
earlier times the men also engaged in 
highway robbery, and to this day they are 
still, frequently, inveterate poachers.^ 

As workers in metal, especially in iron, 
tin and brass, the wandering gipsies were 
often very useful to the settled inhabi- 
tants, for they made horseshoes and ket- 
tles and other articles of comrnon use, as 
well as more elaborate productions. 

It was in connection with their work 
as blacksmiths that another quaint super- 
stition arose about their origin. A story 
got about that they were compelled to 
wander because a gipsy had made the 
■ nails for the Cross ; but because he had 
afterward stolen one of the four nails, 
God had given his descendants permission 
to continue stealing whenever they had 
need. It is interesting to note that just 
about the time that gipsies flrst appeared 
in Europe, pictures of the Cruafixion be- 
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GIPSIES IN MANY LANDS 



gan to be painted showing only 
three nails. 

The English gipsies always use 
the word Romany in speaking oi 
their race ; they never speak oi 
themselves as gipsies. In countries 
where they are not Romany, they 
are called tsigane or zingari, or, 
in its German form, zigeuner. 

The strongest bond between the 
gipsies of all nations would seem 
to be their language. They have a 
great facility for picking up words 
and forms of speech in the coun- 
tries through which they travel, 
but underneath all their variations 
of dialect there are, perhaps, about 
two thousand words for common 
things and ordinary actions, which 
can be traced back to Hindu sources 
and have been preserved more or 
less intact by gipsies almost every- 
where. 

The purest Romany is said to 
be spoken in the countries of South- 



© Cutler & Tuck 

SINGING KETTLE AND SIMMERING POT HANG OVER THE GIPSY FIRE 

Approaching caravans are always viewed with misgivings by countryfolk, for when gipsies 
are about things are sure to disappear. The farmer must guard his hen-roost and 
everything secure imder lock and key, for the gipsy is a bom thief and pilferer* These 
English gipsies expect to earn money in the Kentish hop-gardens. 



ANCIENT MEMBERS OF A GREAT BROTHERHOOD OF WANDERERS 


Every part of the -world knows this kind of nomad, vagrants of all nationalities, -with 
no home and no occupation except begging — ^just tramps. These two old Hungarians 
are resting on the dusty grass by the wayside, while she smokes her big pipe and he 
makes a meal of tomatoes, the cheapest food procurable in Hungary. 


eastern Europe, especially in Hungary 
and Greece, while the English Romany is 
much less pure, probably because there 
are fewer gipsies, and because they have 
traveled less and so have had more time 
in which to adopt the speech of the people 
about them. 

A gipsy man is a Romany chal, a gipsy 
woman a Romany chi. Everybody who 
is not of gipsy blood they call a Gorgio, 
and when talking to one another they say 
“Brother” or “Sister” — in their language 
"Pal” or “Pen.” A “rye” means a 
“gentleman,” and a “rawnie” or “rani” 
means a “lady.” 

The gipsy women have generally been 
cleverer than the gipsy men, and in every 
country where they have traveled their 
“dukkering,” or fortune-telling, has 
brought them at times into relationship 
with royalty. Britannia Lovell, a famous 
gipsy, told the fortune of George IV when 


he was still prince regent, on Newmarket 
Heath, and is said to have received five 
pounds and a hearty kiss from him as her 
reward. Pepita, a Spanish gipsy, told 
the “buena ventura,” or good fortune, of 
a Queen of Spain, and Modor, a gipsy 
of l^loscow, did the same for an Empress 
of all the Russias. 

Too often, however, the gipsy women 
did not confine themselves to fortune- 
telling, but played tricks of a more dis- 
honest nature on the ladies who listened 
to their tales. One such deception was 
to persuade the lady that if she placed 
a sum of gold in the gipsy’s hand and 
then made a parcel of it and hid it between 
her feather bed and her mattress, lea-ving 
it there for a year without looking at it, 
she would find at the end of that time 
that the sum had increased. _ Simple- 
minded people were ready to believe any- 
thing that the gipsies told them; but at 
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COIN-BEDECKED ROMANY BEAUTY AND HER “RAKLO,” OR BOY 

^ beautiful, but she soon loses her good looks. She 

at pahnistiT and fortune-telling -with cards or her knowledge 
of charms. ^® £P^ lavage m Enghsh-speakmg lands is a jargon of EngKsh and gipsy 
words, but m Hungary and the Balkans it remains fairly pure. 
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YOUNG RUMANIAN “URSARI" AND HIS PERFORMING BBAK 

• 1 ^nlK-nfr TTlP ri 


The “ursari,” or bear leaders, are members S^sure^t^iring in enough 

caught young, and when trained to dance and gloves until quite recently. 

faSS atSn^in bW> 
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LITTLE NOMAD SAMOYEDES ON THEIR WIDE-ANTLERED MOUNTS 

Far North ^in Lapland, Alaska and Arctic Siberia — there are nomadic 
TtSSL territory to seek grazing for their vast herds of reindeer. 

^'^ftand, Esfamos in North America, and Samoyedes in Siberia. They do 
ow their herds on foot but make their reindeer carry them on their backs. 




restless wanderers on the dry and dusty roads of INDIA 

the native home of the true gipsy, has also its wandering tribes whose home is the 
Amonff them are the Baniaras, or Brinjaries, who used to be a tribe of graim 
and gr ain -dealers traveling from place to place. Most of them are now merged 
into the settled population, but some cannot forsake the life of the open road. 


folk, with dark eyes and complexions, 
teeth of dazzling whiteness, lithe sinewy 
bodies and rather small hands and feet. 

Some of them travel about in caravans, 
the equipment of which always includes 
a stove, with a chimney going through the 
roof ; but the natural dwelling of a gipsy 
is a tent, oblong in shape and very simply 
made. Two rows of long rods are stuck 
into the ground opposite each other. The 
tops are bent over till they meet, are tied 
together, and then coarse brown cloths 
are thrown over the whole, skewered to- 
gether at the top and pegged down at the 
bottom. In recent years we find many 
gipsies traveling in motors rather than in 
horse-drawn vehicles. 

There used to be several open spaces in 
London where gipsies congre^ted with 
their caravans and tents in winter-time, 
when the woods and commons of the 
country had grown damp and cold; but, 
both in town and country, the life has 
lost much of its attraction of late years, _ 
for policemen, educational authorities and 
all kinds of inspectors make the gipsy 
mode of living in the British Isles less 
free and easy than it used to be. 


On the continent of Europe there are 
believed to be about three-quarters of a 
million gipsies, the largest proportion be- 
ing in Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria; 
and there are immense numbers in Ar- 
menia, Persia, Syria and other Asiatic 
countries, as well as in Egypt, Algeria 
and other parts of Africa.^ 

There have been considerable migra- 
tions of gipsies to the Western hemi- 
sphere. In America they are to be found 
from Canada to Brazil, but most of all in 
the United States, and there are scattered 
bands of them even in Australia and New 
Zealand. These newer and sparsely popu- 
lated countries offer the gipsy folk less 
scope for practicing deceptions on their 
fellow-creatures, but they are far more 
suitable for the genuine gipsy life of free, 
unfettered wandering and camping mder 
the open sky than are the crowded lands 


E Europe. ■, c< 

In the countries of Central and South- 
istern Europe the gipsies are famous for 
leir music, which is wild and wonderfully 
ffective. Their principal instrument is 
le violin, and the great composer Liszt 
ailed them the founders of the style of 
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music for which his native Hungary is 
famous. Gipsies play exclusively by ear, 
but with a remarkable technical accuracy. 
In Wales, where there are many of them, 
they often exchange the violin for the 
harp. 

In the course of their wanderings the 
gipsies have suffered from terrible per- 
secutions, which were partly brought 
upon them by their own misdoings. It 
often happened that when they first ap- 


peared in a new land they were treated 
kindly and were respected for their ™ 
doubted talents and for their knowledge' 
of far distant countries, but they soS 
got a bad reputation. The thefts aS 

always associated 
with their stay in any place brought on 
them the wrath of the authorities and 
they came to be accused of worse crimes 
--child-stealing and even cannibalism- 
of which they were guiltless. 



TRIO OF MUSICAL VAGRANTS OF THE GREEK PENINSULA 

^ flageolet instead of a violin, but he, too, is 

as ea^as ia78 a was the first European country to know the gipsy, and 

Ponnesu^^ had considerable feudal power in the Pelo- 

ponnesus. Several ruined strongholds there are still known as “^psy castles.” 
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Far from the Iron Roads 

Hoiv People Travel in Out^ofthe-way Lands 

When looking out of the window of an express train thundering along at a 
mile a minute, we may wonder how people travel in those parts of the world 
where there are no railways. A journey of a hundred miles is nothing by 
train but in some lands it means several days of preparation followed by much 
discomfort and fatigue. The late Maharaja of Bhutan had to travel for 
seventeen days along the mountain paths of his own country to reach the 
Indian frontier when he attended King George V’s Durbar at Delhi. In, this 
chapter we shall read of the strange animals, queer vehicles and methods of 
human back-packing that are used in places where no railways run. 


T O-DAY a fast transport plane can 
fly across the continent of Australia 
from south to north in about a day. 
Yet it still takes nearly three months to 
bring gold down to the coast from the gold- 
fields of the interior of the Great Sandy 
Desert of Northwestern Australia. Cara- 
vans of camels do all the work of transport 
in this barren region. The pack-camel car- 
ries a load of three hundred pounds and 
will cover about thirty miles a day. 

Camels are still the chief carriers over 
a very considerable portion oi. the earth’s 
surface. All over North Africa, Arabia, 
Persia and Turkestan and through the 
desert of Gobi as far as the border of the 
Chinese Empire these long-legged, queer- 
tempered but wonderfully enduring crea- 
tures carry men and merchandise exactly 
as they did thousands of years ago. 

.A-fghanistan is a country with few 
roads and no railways, and people usually 
travel on horses or camels. The wealthy 
.Afghans and ladies of high degree use a 
kind of horse-litter, which is said to be 
most comfortable. It consists of a ham- 
mock slung under an awning and is fixed 
upon poles, the ends of which are attached 
to pack-saddles worn by a pair of horses. 

The sedan chair in which English ladies 
of the eighteenth century went to balls was 
carried by two men. A similar chair sur- 
vives in the palanquin of the East. It is 
a box of bamboo slung upon two poles. 
Inside is a chair provided with an awn- 
ing to keep off the sun. The poles are so 
springy that there is little or no jolting 
as the passenger is carried along by two 
or four strapping coolies. Palanquins are 
used in Madagascar. 


In many parts of the East men still 
take the place of transport animals. In 
spite of railways and motor cars, the 
jinricksha is still popular in Japan. It is 
a light vehicle fitted with a hood and 
built rather like an American phaeton. 
The wheels are large but light. The 
’ricksha man wears a big straw hat 
which looks like a basin turned upside 
down, and an odd straw cloak. As he is 
accustomed to the work from boyhood, 
he thinks nothing of a twenty-mile jour- 
ney, and on the level he travels at a good 
pace. 

The bullock-cart is known in many 
parts of the world, and is usually a very 
rough and primitive vehicle drawn at a 
pace that rarely exceeds two miles an 
hour; but in India there may be seen 
well sprung bullock-carts provided with 
awnings and drawn by little trotting bul- 
locks. The heaAV bullock-cart is still used 
in northern Spain and Portugal, where it 
has wheels made of solid disks of timber 
fixed upon wooden axles. In Portugal 
the axles are left ungreased, that their 
noise may frighten ■ away evil spirits. 
Here at vintage time the grapes are emp- 
tied into great vats on wheels which are 
drawn to the wine presses by stolid oxen. 

Many parts of the world are so mounr 
tainous that it is impossible to build rail- 
ways or even roads. Everything that 
needs to be transported in those districts 
must be carried by pack-animals or else 
by porters. The mule is the most com- 
mon pack-animal because it is sure-footed 
and hardy, but in the Himalayan Moun- 
tains yaks are sometimes seen, and among 
the Andes llamas may be used. Human 
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Percival 

PORTAGE ON A “ROAD” THROUGH THE FORESTS OF WEST AFRICA 

In Nigerian forests the rivers are not used as highways to the extent that they are in the 
Montana of Peru. There, indeed, the rivers are impediments, not aids, to traffic. Narrow 
trails are made through the forests and everything is carried by muscular native porters. 

The many creeks and streams are crossed by the flimsiest of bridges. 

porters are also commonly employed in team o£ true huskies drawing a sledge at 
many parts of Africa ; they are, indeed, full gallop along the frozen surface of 

the only means of transport in many dis- some great river, say, the Yukon. They 

tricts there, because the heat is too great race along at ten or twelve miles an hour 

for any pack-animal, there are no roads and will keep up this pace for distances 

for vehicles and the rivers are too of fifty or sixty miles. Although experi- 
overgrown with reeds and too shallow ments have been made with ponies and 
or rapid to be navigable. reindeer, it has been found that no other 

The mountaineering clubs of the West- animal can compete with the dog in the 

em United States and Canada often em- drawing of a sledge across snow and ice 

ploy pack-mules as far as there are trails during an Arctic winter, 
for them, then take to back-packs in the In the first place, a dog can endure 
manner of Swiss Alpine climbers. intense cold far better than a horse, and 

In the frozen far north of Europe secondly, he is appreciably more easily 
within the Arctic Circle, and all across fed, since a small daily portion of dried 

Arctic Siberia, reindeer are the only fish keeps him in good condition. A third 

draught animals, and they draw loaded advantage possessed by a dog is his com- 
sleds with great rapidity over the frozen paratively light weight, which enables him 
ground- In other Arctic lands, however to travel on top of a snow crust through 
^Alaska, north Canada and Greenland — which any larger or heavier animal would 
teams of half-wild dogs, called huskies, break and sink. All trappers in these 

are employed to draw the sledges over regions, as well as prospectors and mail- 

th^ce and snow. ^ ^ carriers, use dog teams, and high prices 

To see dogs at their best in harness, it are paid for good husky dogs. A thou- 

Alaska and the great sand dollars is not an unusual sum to give 
Northwest of Canada, and to watch a for a good team. 
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Ramsay 

WAGON TRAIN MAKING SLOW PROGRESS ON A TURKISH ROAD 

Some of the roads of Anatolia, or Turkey in Asia, are hardly “roads” at all, being simply 
tScks worn comparatively smooth by the passage of countiess h^an feet, hoofs and 
whpels Yet they are in constant use. The usual vehicle is the araba, a wagon, as shown 
' above that can lurch into deep holes and over bowlders without upsetting. 
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PRECIOUS PRODUCT OF BURRAGORANG’S MINES ON THE ROAD 

On another page we see how Australian gold is carried from 
continent. Hire we see silver being carted over tte.hiUs of New South 

A loaded wagon needs ten strong horses to draw such loads 

though one “iron horse” would hardly notice the weight of ten such lo . 
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OLD WAY AND NEW WAY MEET IN THE GREAT SAHARA 

Camels have been “the ships of the desert” since earliest times, but, though they are so 
still, they are not now the only ones. Here we see two Beduins (one well muffled to protect 
his throat from sand), who have dismounted from their tall, ungainly steeds that they may 
better talk to the white men in their automobile with caterpillar tread. 


A husky dog is the hero of Jack Lon- 
don’s Call of the Wild. The average 
sledge dog is no doubt but half domes- 
ticated. Yet these animals will often 
show the deepest devotion to their mas- 
ters. Some members of the Northwest 
Mounted Police went on a surveying 
expedition for the government, but when 
they reached their camp it was found the 
provision box had fallen off the sledge 
and one of them went back with his dogs 
to pick it up. A’ terrible blizzard blew 
up, and when, three days later, a search 
party went out, they found the man lying 
dead in the snow with the leader of his 
dog team lying on his master’s body, 
frozen stiff. 

In Russia, also, sledges are frequently 
the only possible means of conveyance, 
but here the cold is not so intense as 
within the Arctic Circle, and so horses 
are employed to draw them. Horses, of 
course, are used all over the world where 
it is not tropically hot nor freezingly 
cold. Over the great grasslands of South 
America, for instance, where railways 
are as yet very inadequate, practically 
everyone rides a horse — even children go- 
ing long distances to school. 


In the desert country of Arizona, in 
the United States, two brothers who work 
a small gold mine have for some years 
past been using a “wind wagon” of their 
own construction to haul their ore to the 
nearest shipping point and to bring in 
their supplies. The sands are smooth and 
firm and the wind-driven vehicle travels 
at a speed of ten to fifteen miles an hour. 

In many countries, especially those 
covered with tropical forests, the water- 
ways are the only means of communi- 
cation. In the huge basin of the River 
Amazon there are practically no railways 
serving an area of 2,722,000 square miles. 
There are few Indian trails through the 
almost interminable forests, and it is 
practically impossible to drive roads or 
railways through the dense jungle. The 
only means of communication is along 
the waterways, but it is as _^sy for a 
traveler to lose his way in this labyrinth 
of channels as it is in a desert. 

It is the aeroplane that is maldng pos- 
sible much of the surveying of the musk^ 
and lake region of northern Canada, where 
lies an all but unexplored region of bush 
and swamp. Air pilots now carry mail and 
freight, even machinery, across the wastes. 
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modern caravan among the barren sands of the SAHARA _ 
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Australian Connnonwealth 

ARABIAN CAMELS AND THEIR AFGHAN MASTER 

This is a net caravp ^EnomoufarS?of Western 

bound for the coast from a gold mine m the Anstm , . , ^ jjiade more accessible 

and C^tral 
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ACROSS THE SANDY WASTES that lie between the Indus River and is a route of the Afghan merchants who every autumn leave their country 

the foothills of the Sulaiman Mountains in Southern Wa^iristan in north- to carry products brought to Afgiianistan from Bokhara nnd Samarkand, 

western India plods a long caravan of camels. It is on the road to in Russian Central Asia, to the ricJi marktns of Jn<h'a. 'fV;ivt*k-rs um.sf kfi fj 

Afghanistan, which it will reach by way tjf the Clomal Pass. This close tf> theroafl for t ho r«iio J cuit <* lost wtuthl 7m* h.ir,1 /»> /'out 



AFGHANISTAN ASSES laden with salt, pick their way along a roc^ track often ^ept b> 
sudden buzzards. Caravans travel over the high mountain passes. Quantities ^ goods are 

conveyed by animals in Afghanistan but these are rapidly ^ exists 

port. There are neither railways nor navigable rivers but a basic highway system exists. 
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The Strength of Running Water 

How Rivers, Great and Small, Shape the Land 

Running water is one of the strongest forces in nature, for “constant drop- 
ping wears away a stone.” Deep gorges, fertile plains, lakes and rapids are 
made by rivers. They break up huge rocks and turn them into silt; they 
reclaim land from the sea by building deltas and islands at their mouths — or 
they destroy life and property by flooding. They provide natural highways 
for man and beast, make port cities possible and suggest tribal boundaries 
which are often retained after centuries of civilization. Until the earth’s 
surface is level their work will remain unfinished. Our pictures show the 
achievements of various waterways. 


R ivers are Nature’s architects. At 
the end of the Ice Age, when the 
seas were drawing back toward the 
Poles and the glaciers to their fastnesses 
on the peaks, our present rivers came into 
being. Many of them, in their novitiate 
as land-carvers, guided by the deepest 
hollows of the hillsides and seeking the 
lowest level, ran into one another until 
their combined forces became fierce tor- 
rents. In the course of centuries they 
carved ever deeper entrenchments. 

It might happen that some river, by 
cutting farther and farther into the moun- 
tain that divided its headstreams from 
those of another river, would at last break 
away that barrier every here and there. 
If now it had succeeded in carving a 
deeper valley than its neighbor, it would 
turn robber and despoil the second stream. 
This is the explanation of many a dry 
river-bed. 

Sometimes a river flows through a plain 
encircled by high hills. Even that plain is 
the work of the river, for the stream came 
down from the mountains and formed a 
lake, this lake grew larger and deeper, 
possibly centuries passed, but alwaj^’s the 
river awaited its opportunity to escape. 
At last the water rose to such a level that 
it found an outlet over the lowest point 
of its imprisoning walls. Slowly the 
stream wore down the barrier, and at the 
same time the lake decreased in depth — 
until at last the bed of the river was on 
the same level as the bed of the lake. Then 
the l^e drained away and its bed became 
a plain. That has been, and no doubt will 
be, the fate of most lakes. 


As it is the aim of all rivers to reach 
the sea, they must either remove obstacles 
that block their path or go around them. 
When they are rapid, torrents rushing 
down mountainsides, they usually take 
the first course ; when, nearer the sea, the 
slope of the river-bed lessens, they must 
resort to the latter. Thus we find that 
in a river’s lower course it twists and 
zigzags. 

When the river is rapid it carries with 
it all the rock and stone that has been 
ground to a fine powder. When it be- 
comes more sluggish, it has not the 
strength to do so, and, dropping the silt, 
fills up its bed, becomes shallower, forms 
islands, divides into many channels, and 
at its mouth, makes what is known as a 
delta. That is how many rich coastal 
plains have been formed. Let us take as 
an example the Mississippi River. It is 
filling up its bed to such an extent that 
near its mouth it is ^actually at a higher 
level than the surrounding country. Were 
it not for the artificial banks that clever 
engineers have built, it would flood even 
more disastrously than it has done. The 
one best insurance against destructive 
floods and consequent dearth of water is 
of course the presence on mountain slopes 
of a forest cover. In the case of the 
Mississippi, various artificial means to 
flood prevention and control are being 
tried. Some floods, however, are bene- 
ficial. We have only to consider the Nile 
to realize how great is the v^ue of sea- 
sonal floods : for its regular inundations 
deposit fertile mud on the arid agricul- 
tural landl Other great rivers subject 
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THE GORGE OF GONDO, through which runs the Divedro River, is an strumental in forming the famous Simplon Pass, 6,592 feet high Thus 
example of the carving power of swift mountain streams. Not only has with the aid of several streams, surprisingly small for the work thev 
this river cut a valley a thousand feet deep, but one of its head streams, have done, mail has been able to I>uiid roads over tho altmlr 

in opposition to several other streams flowing northward, has been in- which fraflir mav pass Iiefween Sxvif^tirlnntl /tntl ini-^r 4 oiin/ ri**- 



© E. N. A. 


BENEATH THIS PRECIPICE is a cavern, from out the mouth of which flows a river, the 
B^a, which has made its way underground, and which after a short course, falls into the 
Biver Narenta below Mostar. These sun-bathed cliffs and cool, clear waters are to be seen 
near Blagaj, a little Mohammedan village in Herzegovina. 
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THE STRENGTH OP RUNNING WATER 


to periodical floods are the Euphrates, 
the Ganges, the Indus and the Yangtze 
Kiang. 

If the hills are close to the sea, the 
rivers are short and rapid; if they are 
far from the sea, the rivers are long and 
sluggish, for the speed of the current 
varies in proportion to the steepness of 
the ground. When it encounters a sud- 
den slope in its bed, an outcropping of 
hard rocks or a narrow defile, then rapids 
occur. But when the river encounters a 
mass of hard stone, the rock beneath 
which is comparatively soft, it carves its 
way beneath the barrier. If the rock over 
which the river flows in its early course 
is limestone, the river will carve a deep 
channel between precipitous walls. 

How Rivers Avoid Obstacles 

Rivers invariably twist around hard 
obstacles. If we draw a straight line 
from the source of the Rhine to its mouth, 
we shall find the distance to be about 360 
miles. Yet the Rhine has a winding 
course of 600 miles. Three great rivers 
— ^the Yangtze Kiang, the Mekong and 
the Salween — rise not far from each other 
in the lofty tableland of Tibet. They once 
flowed for much of their course over a 
plateau nearly twenty thousand feet high, 
but so deep are the trenches they and other 
streams have dug for themselves that they 
have turned the plateau into a country of 
enormous mountain ranges and forbid- 
ding gorges. These three rivers flow 
parallel for a distance of 170 miles, for 
about 130 miles of which they lie in a belt 
only 50 miles broad ; yet they never touch, 
and their mouths, one in the Yellow Sea, 
one in the South China Sea and one in the 
Indian Ocean, are thousands of miles 
apart. 

On the character of the rivers largely 
depends the situation of towns. Rivers 
that are long and sluggish are generally 
navigable and are often so deep near the 
sea that they provide anchorage for large 
ships. We have only to consider what 
the Thames has done for London. The 
Thames is an insignificant stream in com- 
paripn with the Danube or the Volga, 
yet it was the Thames that attracted the 


commercial instincts of the Romans and 
caused them to build their city of Lon- 
dinium on its banks ; and it is to the docks' 
warehouses and factories which its pres- 
ence makes possible that the Port of 
London owes its position to-day. 

Highways of Migration 

As highways, rivers have always been 
of great importance. The Mississippi 
was the main road through the southern 
states of North America, from Minnesota 
to the Gulf, until the coming of the rail- 
way. The River Amazon affords prac- 
tically the only highway through the dense 
forests of northwestern Brazil. It is in- 
deed largely owing to the unceasing toil 
of innumerable streams, which are often 
nothing but insignificant trickles of water, 
that man finds passes across the moun- 
tains over which he can build roads and 
railways. Rivers are highways for plants 
and animals as well as men. With them 
they bear the seeds of the plants that grow 
beside their banks, to deposit them raan> 
miles away; and on natural rafts — ^tom 
from the bank during a flood perhaps— 
they carry land animals, who are thus led 
upon involuntary migrations. 

Work of the Colorado 

Perhaps no river has altered its bed 
more amazingly than the Colorado River. 
This two-thousand-mile stream, from the 
foot of the mountains among which it 
rises to its mouth in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, has a fall of about six thousand 
feet. Into it pours the water of a drain- 
age area over four times as large a."; 
England and Wales put together, while 
it receives the water of seventeen rivers. 
For many miles this river and its tribu- 
taries flow through deep gorges — over a 
mile deep in some places, and from half a 
mile to fifteen miles wide. At flood times 
the water sometimes rushes along at 
twenty-five miles an hour. This 
traordinary river is not yet satisfied with 
what it has accomplished, for it is still 
digging, and its canyon will be yet deeper 
before its work is finished. That will not 
be until it can flow at a uniform pace 
down an even gradient to the sea. 




(g) £. N. A. 


RTVERS OF ICE, vast glaciers moving imperce^bly for ^ d^scourins 

Age, scraped the sides of the Alpine valleys and deepened by ^uc^and sc^^ 

material from their floors. In this way most of the valleys in the iUps ^ 

■teristic shape. Many lake basins have been formed on the valley floors. 
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THE MOST MARVELOUS RIVER VALLEY IN THE WORLD 


The gorgeously colored Grand Canyon of the Colorado River is considered to be the most 
amazir^ ^mple in the world of river erosion. This great stream has carved itself a goige 
through the Western Umted States 217 miles long and in some places more than a mile deep. 
A colored picture of this great natural wonder is to be found on page 387 of Volume VI. 
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WHAT, GIVEN TIME, A TINY STREAM CAN ACCOMPLISH 

The Alps contain many dizzy gorges like this *6 ^heran, a t*ut^ ^he Wver 
and that of tte Saaser Visp. When we see such a deep in the eaA s smtace 

canyon shown above and remember that it has ^ ® ’ 

Low many countless centunes old the world must be. 
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Bulgarian river Isker in its rapid descent, vibs 
Iflvn t ■? f ^ ^ ^®8an. A river may be blocked by ice or 

MW bottom of which sediments accumulate. In time, when the out- 

let has been cut down, the smooth bottom deposits are exposed and become the floor <rf 
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the fertile t)asin. Many such basins e^t in different parts of Canada and the Umted States. 
Sometimes an underground river, by eating away a soft limestone stratum near the surface, 
will cause a subsidence, which appears to-day as a plain ringed about by dins. Such a couapsej 
in conjunction with severe earthquake, occurred in Yugoslavia in 1927. 
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AN ANDEAN STREAM FOLLOWS ITS VALLEY TO THE SEA 

A river takes advantage, in the beginning, of any depression. Yet this turbulent stream is 
responsible for much of the stupendous depth of this defile through the Chilean Andes. 



©E.N.A. 

CANYON DE CHELLY, WORK OF A RIVER TOO WEAK TO REACH THE SEA 

In the Colorado plateau is a stream which ultimately disappears into the ground; yet it was 
pnce strong enough to cut this amazing cleft through the lofty “butte,” or plateau. 
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The Great Waste Lands 

Glimpses of the Regions Forsaken by Man 

We usually imagine a desert to be a wilderness of sand or a monotonous plain, 
but this is far from accurate. In some deserts large areas are covered by an 
endless succession of dunes ; but in others we shall find vast mountain masses 
and bare, rocky tracts. Deserts are regions in which few forms of life can 
exist, owing to the lack of sufficient rain, and the largest are to be found in 
Africa — the Sahara and Kalahari deserts — and in Asia — Arabia, Persia, Mon- 
golia, Turkestan, Siberia and Tibet— though North and South America and 
Australia contain deserts also, not to speak of the barren regions at Greenland 
and Antarctica. Some deserts were formerly under water or vrere fertile 
lands supporting a large population. In this chapter we shall read how deserts 
are formed and learn something of the mysteries they guard. 


W HEN we think of a desert, we gen- 
erally imagine it to be a waterless, 
treeless expanse of sand, quite de- 
void of any sign of life. This idea is, of 
course, quite incorrect, for all deserts con- 
tain some oases — fertile spots that provide 
enough water to support human and 
animal life. And despite the hardships 
and discomforts of the desert life, those 
who venture it seem to find it strangely 
fascinating. 

Were we to visit various deserts we 
should observe many strange things — 
storms without rain ; rain clouds from 
which no moisture falls ; rivers that dis- 
appear into the sand ; seas that shrink or 
grow larger for no obvious reason ; lakes 
with no outlets that are so highly im- 
pregnated with salt that they do not 
freeze in the coldest winter; waterless 
river-beds and plants without leaves. 

One curious thing found in a desert is 
described by an explorer in Libya, He 
tells of an oasis where there was an enor- 
mous number of snails, which lay so 
thickly upon the ground as to give the ap- 
pearance of a light fall of snow. Another 
mystery of the desert is the mirage. 
About an hour after dawn in the south- 
ern Libyan Desert a mirage regularly re- 
veals the country lying from twenty to 
seventy miles ahead. The Arabs call this 
optical illusion '‘the country turning up- 
side down.’' 

Deserts are among the most interesting 
places upon the face of the globe. Like 
the sea, some of them give travelers an 
impression of infinity, with their vastness 


and overwhelming solitude, and they pre- 
sent to them a wonderful contrast wdth 
the crowded cities and busy countryside 
of civilization. 

Some deserts are in the lee of mountain 
ranges, so that by the time the rain-bearing 
wdnds have reached them they have dis- 
charged most of their moisture. It is to 
this fact that they owe their origin and 
their peculiar characteristics of desolation 
and sandy waste. Then there are the 
trade-wind deserts like the Sahara. But 
no desert is rainless, and all have an occa- 
sional “wet” season when grass growls 
more thickly than is the rule. 

It was once thought that deserts were 
plains of smooth sand which, ages ago, 
lay at the bottom of the sea, from which 
they were long ago raised by upheavals of 
the earth’s surface. Scientists teU us, 
however, that the sands of most of the 
large deserts of the world, as we find 
them to-day, have been formed by the 
breaking-up of rocks. 

When a rock gets very hot— as it would 
when exposed all day to the heat of the 
sun — ^it expands; when it becomes cold 
again it contracts. In a relatively dry 
atmosphere the sun’s rays, beating down 
with great intensity, have such abnormal 
strength that the nights are correspond- 
ingly cold. The change from intense heat 
to cold is very sudden, and the rocks ex- 
pand and contract so rapidly that they 
split. The pieces split again and again and 
again, until at last the rock becomes sand, 
the fine particles of which are blown at^ut 
and into hills and dunes by the wind 
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THE GREAT WASTE LANDS 


The sands of the desert may be com- 
pared with the dust that forms on our own 
high roads during a long, dry^ summer. 
But when the autumnal rains and storms 
of winter come all this dust is washed 
away, only to be renewed when summer 
returns. In a desert no such removal is 
possible; there is only the wind to blow 
it from place to place. The sand increases 
year by year, owing to the disintegration 
of the solid rock that is continually being 
exposed by the wind. 

Deserts Likened to the Sea 

Just as the camel has been poetically 
called the "ship of the desert,*' so may a 
huge expanse of sand, such as the Sa- 
hara, be likened to the sea itself. Its 
surface, lashed by fierce gales, sometimes 
rises in waves of sand which move before 
the wind. 

Sometimes, too, whirlwinds will sweep 
over the desert and raise mighty pillars 
of sand that may be compared with the 
water-spouts of the ocean. Twenty or 
thirty of these sand-spouts have been seen 
at the same time, all moving in the same 
direction and their tops reaching almost 
to the clouds. Oases — still to compare 
the desert with the sea — are fertile is- 
lands without the existence of which 
travelers could not cross the vast ocean 
of sand. 

At these havens the thirsty and wearied 
travelers find refreshment for themselves 
and their camels, are enabled to refill 
their water-bottles and to recover their 
strength for the next stage of their weary 
journey. But it should be remembered 
that an oasis can sometimes . betray the 
traveler by vanishing entirely. In 1803 
a caravan proceeding from Timbuctoo to 
Tafilet, in the Atlas Mountains, reached 
an oasis only to find that the water had 
disappeared. Two thousand human be- 
ings and 1,800 camels perished. 

Vast Deserts of the World 

All deserts do not consist of unbroken 
tracts of sand. Sooner or later stone- 
strewn wastes or even outcrops of solid 
rock will be encountered, and often, as 
in the Libyan Desert and the Sahara, we 


may find mountain ranges rising to a 
height of many thousand feet above the 
level of the plain. Sometimes such 
mountains cause rain to fall and so their 
valleys are often fertile. Hence in many 
so-called deserts there are tracts which 
are capable of supporting a large popu' 
lation. 

Perhaps the most famous desert in the 
world is the Sahara Desert of North 
Africa, which stretches from the Atlantic 
to the Nile and from the south of the 
Barbary States to the region of the River 
Niger and Lake Chad. 

An almost uninterrupted series of 
deserts stretches eastward from the Nile 
through Arabia, ]^Iesopotamia and Persia. 
Then, by means of the more or less desert- 
like tracts of Baluchistan and Sind, we 
reach the Thar, or Great Indian Desert, 
in Rajputana. Northeast of the Thar, 
across the Himalayas, lie the barren 
plateau of Tibet, the Gobi Desert of 
Mongolia and other wastes of Central 
Asia. 

In South Africa is the Kalahari Desert. 
North America possesses in the south- 
west such barren regions as the Painted, 
Gila and jNIohave deserts: and in the 
southern continent of America there is 
the desert of Atacama, stretching along 
the border of Chile and Peru and the 
Peruvian coast. Almost the whole of the 
interior of Australia is desert. 

Tibet a Cold DeseH 

Most of Tibet is more or less desert. 
It is a wild and mountainous region with 
an average ele\^tion of about 14,000 feet, 
which makes it one of the coldest desert 
regions of the world. Tibet is a waste 
and is, for the most part, bleak and for- 
bidding, the rainfall being so scanty and 
the atmosphere so diy- that the nails and 
skin may split. Freezing winds sweep 
across this inhospitable land and raise up 
great whirlwinds of dust. 

Nevertheless, there is an abundance of 
animal life. Yaks, gazelles, goats, mar- 
mots, wild asses and hares are to be found 
on the higher mountains, for even here 
they find grassy pastures in summer. The 
yaks will wade into icy lakes to feed 
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THE GREAT WASTE LANDS 


on the waterweed that grows on the bot- 
tom. In considering the forms of life 
that may be found in the most utterly 
barren land, it is interesting to learn that 
the Mount Everest Expedition found 
small spiders, living on islands of broken 
rock in seas of snow and ice, at a height 
of about 23,000 feet above the sea. There 
was no vestige of any other living creature 
or vegetation near them. For food they 
ate one another ! 

The sun-glare on the sandy plains that 
form so much of the northwest of the 
Indian peninsula is so unceasing that it 
is said that, even before the British in- 
troduced the heliograph signaling sys- 
tem into India, the prices of grain in the 
Punjab were signaled by mirrors across 
Rajputana to Sind and Bombay. 

Wastes of Northern Siberia 

Across the north of Siberia, within 
the Arctic Circle, stretch the Tundras— 
marshy moorlands and immense tracts 
of treeless swamps. These marshes are 
largely uninhabited and for several 
months out of the twelve are difficult to 
cross. 

June and July, however, are two months 
of continual day, when the sun is very hot 
indeed. The rivers open by late spring; 
the snow disappears; and vast fields of 
buttercups, dandelions, forget-me-nots and 
other flowers are to be seen. Acres and 
acres of crowberries and cranberries ripen 
toward the end of the Arctic summer, and 
the air is full of mosquitoes and flies. 

If the berries do not ripen till the end 
of this strange summer of continual day- 
light, upon what do the fruit-eating birds 
live? Here we encounter an almost in- 
credible fact — the birds live upon last 
year's fruit! When the summer comes 
to an end much of the ripe fruit still re- 
mains, and throughout the bitter winter 
it is preserved by a natural cold-storage 
system. 

Deserts Not Unchanging 

Because an area is now an arid desert, 
it does not follow that it always has been 
and always will be. In the heart of the 
Sahara are great depressions and valleys 


that once were undoubtedly occupied by 
large rivers. In the deserts of Persia and 
elsewhere there are lakes so salt that their 
water is imdrinkable, and stretches of 
ground encrusted with salt: these dis- 
tricts were once inland seas that are now 
almost entirely evaporated. In southern 
Arabia and in Sin-Kiang travelers have 
discovered, buried in the sand of the 
deserts, ruins of once mighty cities. 

Scientists have also virtually proved 
that mankind originated in the plateau of 
Central Asia, which is now, to a great 
extent, desert land. We know for cer- 
tain that during the dim and distant days 
of the Stone Age human beings dwelt on 
the shores of the large lakes and rivers 
that were then to be found on what is 
now the barren Gobi Desert. That this 
land must once have been able to support 
life on a larger scale is proved by the fact 
that an expedition which, in 1922, set out 
to explore this inhospitable region, dis- 
covered not only the eggs, but excellently 
preserved skulls and skeletons of dino- 
saurs— monstrous prehistoric reptiles. 

Land Dunes of the Gobi Desert 

The Gobi Desert has comparatively 
few oases. It extends for a distance of 
about 1,500 miles from east to west and 
about 600 miles from north to south, the 
greater part of it being occupied by large 
stretches of sand dunes that are unrelieved 
by any form of life. We can get a vivid 
idea of this barren land by looking at the 
photograph in the article on IMongolia. 

That deserts may be reclaimed has been 
proved by the fact that many former 
desert areas are now being profitably cul- 
tivated. Desert soils are especially rich 
in potash and lime— chemicals that are 
splendid fertilizers— and where a nver 
crosses a desert, irrigation can usi^lly 
be carried on with great success. 
has been done in the valley of the Nile 
and in parts of the Great Basin of North 
America. But if the river has cut a deep 
channel in the rock and flows far below 
the surface, artificial irrigation becomes 
too expensive to be profitable. In parts 
of the Australian Desert artesian wells 
have been sunk successfully. 
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SPOUTING GEYSERS IN A DESOLATE LAVA FIELD OF SOUTHWESTERN ICELAND 

Tins gloomy stretcli of land is not, like most other deserts, barren because a lava flow, as are thousands of square miles in Iceland, which is a 

It lacks water; a river flows through it and it is rich in many springs. volcanic island. The surface lava powders into a fine sand that, being 

These springs are hot, but so are those of Gafsa, which, nevertheless, carried hy the wind, travels for long distances and renders sterile land 

mahe the district fertile. This land, is desert because it is covered with that would be fertile if it did not have tliis eoveriupr. 
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SAND DUNES IN DEATH VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 



This desolate region received its name after a party, of /Torty-niners” perished here. Almost 
fifty miles long, surrounded by high mountains, har^;-and hnHiantly colored, it is unsurpassed 
for combined heat and aridity. Practically all year, the’^vailey presents a desolate waste, 
important only for its deposits of boraTtf^^,.— : ^,,1- and nitrate of soda. 


Courtesy The Atchison, Topeka. & SanteFe Railway Co. 
Inset; Photo W- 1. Hutchinson, Courtesy U. S. Forest Service 

CROSSING DESERT LANDS IN WESTERN UNITED STATES 


We may be sure that these travelers will not remam many m Monim^t V^ey^^ 
particularly if the season is late summer During the spnngra^ scabby CoS^ 

rise from a sea of delicate grasses and flowers. The mset is of San Lms VaUey, Colorado. 
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DESERT THAT A LITTLE WATER WOULD TURN INTO A GaW)EN ^ 

in other western states, there are stretches of land which lack 
and desert, bearing only sparse scrub and that curious American 
plant, the cactus. Wherever mngation has been introduced, however, this forbiddingly 
stenle desert has been turned into fruitful farms and orchards. 


Although the Kalahari Desert of South 
Africa contains seemingly endless ex- 
panses of sand, and although rivers are 
unknown and its sands had the same ori- 
gin ^ as those of other deserts, there are 
periods of the year when parts of it could 
most certainly not be called desert. To 
quote one explorer: ''During the brief 
weeks of rainfall no land can assume a 
fairer or more inviting aspect’. The long 
grasses shoot up green, succulent and 
elbow-deep; flowers spangle the veldt in 


every direction; the air is full of fra- 
grance, and pans of water lie upon every 
side. Another month and all is drought/’ 
^ The same applies to parts of the Ara- 
bian Desert, that, for a short time, pro- 
vide the wandering Beduin with pasture 
for his herds. These facts and the fact 
that, wherever there is a spring in the 
Sahara, a grove of fruitful date-palms is 
found, all prove that desert soil is often 
far from sterile, and only water is needed 
to make it “blossom like the rose.” 
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The Wonder of the Waterfall 

World' famed Scenes of the Thundering Waters 

Perhaps it is not surprising that many famous sights disappoint us when we 
first see them. We have heard so much and read so often about them that 
we form great ideas in our mind, and when in later years w'e have the good 
fortune to stand before them we somehow feel that they do not come up to 
our mental pictures. But this is not so with Niagara. No description, no 
picture, can exaggerate the majestic beauty, the fascination of the famous 
falls. The pictures shown here of these and other falls both in North and 
South America, as well as in Europe, compel interest and admiration, and 
show that waterfalls must be classed among the most pleasing features of 
Nature. This chapter on waterfalls in many lands explains how they come 
into existence and why the great falls tend to move nearer and nearer to the 
source, many times a lake, from which their waters flow. 


M oving water, in its various forms, 
plays an important part in con- 
nection with the changes, large and 
small, which the earth’s surface is always 
undergoing. The slow-moving glacier, 
working by means of the gravel and 
bowlders which it rolls along, carves out 
and smooths down the ground over which 
it travels, while rain washes away the 
hills, and the sea is ceaselessly at work 
along the coastline. But more important 
by far is the action of water in the shape 
of torrent, stream or river. 

If all rocks were equally hard there 
would be nothing to prevent a watercourse 
from making for itself a valley of uni- 
form width with sides of equal steepness 
and with a valley bottom of the same slope 
from the source to the sea. As, however, 
there are layers or “strata” of varying 
hardness, this gnawing-out process or 
“erosion” goes on more rapidly in some 
places than in others, with the result 
that during its course a river may slide 
smoothly over hard rock, may be con- 
fined within a gorge where the stone is 
soft enough to be eaten away quickly or 
may wind in a wide valley where the soil 
is earthy and level. 

In dealing with waterfalls we are spe- 
cially concerned with those conditions 
which prevent a river from making for it- 
self a valley bottom with a uniform slope. 
These conditions may be best illustrated 
by a description of the world^s two most 
famous waterfalls, Niagara Falls and the 
Victoria Falls of the Zambezi. 


Under the name “Ongiara,” Niagara 
Falls appear on Sanson’s map of Canada, 
published in Paris in 1657: but the first 
white man to see them was Father 
Hennepin, a member of La Salle’s expe- 
dition for the exploration of the Missis- 
sippi (1678). He describes them as “a 
vast and prodigious cadence of water, 
which falls down after a surprising and 
astonishing manner, insomuch that the 
Universe does not afford its parallel. The 
waters which fall from this horrible preci- 
pice do foam and boil after the most 
hideous manner imaginable, making an 
outrageous noise, more terrible than that 
of thunder.” 

This “outrageous noise, more terrible 
than that of thunder,” gave the falls their 
name, for Niagara is an Indian word 
w’hich means “thunder of waters.”^ The 
Niagara River runs from Lake Erie into 
Lake Ontario, a distance of nearly 33 
miles. The difference in level between 
the two lakes is a little over 300 feet, of 
which more than half occurs at the falls. 
Probably not less than 25,000 years ago, 
possibly more, the river ran from Lake 
Erie right across the plateau to the edge 
of a steep drop about five miles from 
Lake Ontario, and Niagara Falls were 
thus within a few miles of Lake Ontario. 
Since then they have receded upstream 
a distance of over seven miles to their 
present position. 

This receding or “cutting back,” which 
may be taken to average about five feet a 
year, is a result; of the formation of the 
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THE IVOXDER OF 

rocks. The upper plateau is covered by 
hard limestone overlying softer strata. 
The backwash of the actual falls, by 
wearing away these shales, undermines 
the layer of limestone, fragments of 
which break ott from time to time, AMiile 
the upper part of the river does not 
deepen its bed to any great extent, a 
gorge, from 200 to 300 feet deep, has 
been formed below the falls. 

As the falls move upstream, the gorge 
is further hollowed out, so that, after a 
period which has been calculated at about 
50,000 years, it will extend right up to 
Lake Erie, and be three times its present 
length. 

A good example of the end of such a 
process is presented by the Rhine Valley 
between Basel in Switzerland and Cologne 
in Germany. From Basel to just below 
Mainz the Rhine flows through a plain. 
Thence, to a short distance above Cologne, 
the valley is narrowed to a gorge. Ages 
ago the upper reach, now a wide plain, 
was a lake. Its waters gradually worked 
their way through the Rhenish Slate 
Mountains. Probably there were falls 
“cutting back” as we see Niagara doing 
to-day. When the Rhine gorge reached 
its present extent, the lake was drained 
and became a fertile plain. The Victoria 
Falls of the Zambezi have a very different 
geological history. 

Hoiv Victo7^ia Falls We7^e Formed 

Ages ago the great Zambezi River, over 
a mile wide at this point, flowed placidly 
through a wide plain, beneath which was 
black basaltic rock. One day, possibly 
through some volcanic convulsion such as 
an earthquake, an enormous crack opened 
in this hard rock, extending from bank 
to bank across the river-bed. One of our 
pictures shows this chasm viewed from 
its eastern end — in other words, the left 
bank. The lips of the crack are still quite 
sharp, and the walls go sheer down from 
them. , This rift, nowhere deeper than 
350 feet,, and varying in width from 80 
to 240 feet, would soon be filled by the 
river. Here is Livingstone's description 
of what happened: “When the mighty 
rift occurred, no change of level took 


THE WATERFALL 

place in the two parts of the river thus 
rent asunder, consequenth' the river sud- 
denly disappears, and we see the opposite 
side of the cleft, with grass and trees 
growing where once the river ran.” 

In fact, after filling up the chasm the 
river still continued its course over the 
plain, until it happened that the water was 
able to find a weak spot even in the hard 
basaltic rock where old cracks had been 
filled with softer material. Thus im- 
mediately beyond the first curve of rock, 
on the left of our picture, there opens a 
narrow gorge about 100 feet wide and 
400 feet long. From this point the river 
has, in the course of ages, worked its way 
through the hard rock, forming a zigzag 
series of canyons 40 miles in length. 

Niagara ayid Victoria 

Though the final result — falls and 
gorge — is in both cases similar, there is 
one great difference. There has been a 
Niagara Fall, ever since there has been 
a Niagara River. Wctoria Falls only 
came into existence when the river had 
found a way out of the crack, and had 
carved out the great zigzag gorge. Ni- 
agara Falls, as we have seen, are moving 
slowly upstream. But the basaltic rock 
of the Zambezi is too hard to be under- 
mined by the mere backwash of the falls, 
which therefore remain much where they 
were when they first came into existence. 

Niagara and the \"ictoria Falls show 
us the gnawing-out power of water on its 
most tremendous scale. The processes 
we have studied in detail in connection 
with these two are further illustrated by 
the pictures given of other well-known 
waterfalls in various parts of the world. 

Falls in Other Lands 

Still, the falls of the Laja River in 
Chile look distinctly like a small-scale 
Niagara. But even a river of the size of 
the Sharavati in India may be so broken 
up by the nature of the ground as to pro- 
duce a number of cascades. 

The total amount of energy^ developed 
by Niagara has been estimated at 
' 5,000,000 horse power, of which possibly 
three-fourths might be made practically 
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VICTORIA FALLS in South Africa, known by the African natives as “the smoke tliat 
thundep,” were discovered by Livingstone in 1855. They consist of several cascades, which 
hurtle into the narrow gorge of the River Zambezi shown above ; and during the rains the 
coluinns of vapor that arise from their foaming vortices may be seen twenty-five miles away. 
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THE RAINBOW FALL is the widest of the four which together make Victoria Fafls la 
Africa. The chasm into which the falls thunder beneath rainbow spray is more than hnce 
the depth of Niagara, and the waters of the Zambezi River fnie against the pPPo^e wall 
of the gorge, before entering the forty-mile Z-shaped stretch of the main canyon. 
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MULTNOMAH FALLS: HOW A TRIBUTARY JOINS THE COLUMBIA 


From Portland, Oregon, the journey up the Columbia River to The Dalles, a town on the 
south bank, can be made either by road, rail or water. The river cuts through the Cascade 
Mountains in a fifty-mile gorge, and at one point the Columbia River Highway and the 
railway cross a tributary stream which drops in two cascades of 605 and 67 feet. 
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GERSOPPA FALLS: INDIANS LOVELIEST CASCADE ’ ’ 

In the North Kanara district of Bombay the River Sharavati flows over a great cliff on its 
path through the range of the Western Ghats to the Arabian Sea. The four cascades are 
known as the Rajah, the Roarer, the Rocket and the Dame Blanche, or White Lady. The 
cliff is 830 feet high and the pool below the Rajah 132 feet deep. 
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TWO RIVERS MEET below the red roofs and old castle of Jajce in mountainous Bosni?-. 
The Pliva goes winding past the towns, then suddenly drops ninety feet into the Vrbas, a 
tumultuous tributary of the Sava, which in its turn joins the Danube. The deep miisic 
of the main fall is accompanied by the softer notes of several smaller cascades. 
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THE SEVEN SISTERS drop in a graceful veil of spray from the side of the Geiranpr Fjord, 
one of the narrow fjords or inlets which pierce the coast of Norway. To reach this cascade 
one starts from the seaport of Alesund and goes by steamer through miles of fjords, which 
in places are shut in by steep precipices hundreds of feet high. 
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GREAT RAFT OF LUMBER LEAPING THE RISTA FALLS 


^eden produces vast quantities of timber every year, for about half the total area of 
the country is forest .land. _ T^he logs of pine and spruce are felled and floated down the 
nvers to saw and pulp mills. In the photograph an enormous mass of logs is seen 
sweepmg round the bend, while another mass is dropping over the brink of the falls. 


available, not, o£ icourse, without spoil- 
ing the beauty of the falls and ruining 
them as a tourist attraction. As it is, 
several power-distribution companies on 
both sides of the river are already ex- 
ploiting the falls in this manner. This is 
done by means of canals and tunnels 


which start a mile or two above the fafls 
and lead the water to great turbine en- 
gines, connected to dynamos, below the 
falls. Electricity so generated is con- 
veyed considerable distances by high ten- 
sion cable lines to supply light to cities, 
and power to industrial plants. 
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Spinners and Weavers 

Folk Who Practice Man’s Oldest Handicrafts 

Spinning and weaving are two of the oldest industries of man, so that it is 
very surprising to find that until the eighteenth centurj^ the methods employed 
remained practically unchanged. When the machinery for the textile factories 
was invented, l^h^^ l^wo handicrafts began to die out in many countries but in 
certain parts of the world where, for various reasons, factories have not ap- 
peared, spinning and weaving are still done by hand. Peoples of many races 
and hvmg in every quarter of the globe are to-day still using spindles and 
distaffs and primitive looms very much the same as those employed by their 
forefathers many centuries ago, and the textile implements of one race differ 
m principle very little from those used by another. 


H ave you ever wondered — perhaps 
when you are holding a skein of 
wool on your hands while some- 
one winds it into a ball — how it is that 
from the comparatively short hairs that 
make up the fleece of a sheep one thread 
yards and yards in length can be obtained? 
That is what spinning does. Spinning is 
the twisting together of a series of short 
threads and the drawing of them out to 
make one long, continuous thread. All 
.'^ilk does not need to be spun, because the 
thread provided by 
each silkworm is 
hundreds of yards 
long in its raw 
state, but wool, cot- 
ton, flax — all the 
other fibres from 
which man makes 
his cloth — ^must un- 
dergo’ the operation 
called spinning. 

It is impossible 
to say when and 
where spinning first 
began, for it goes 
back to prehistoric 
days. We know 
this because spun 
thread or spinning 
implements have 
been found, to- 
gether with certain 
remains of prehis- 
toric man. 

The oldest known 
fonn of spinning 
is with distaff and 


spindle. jMonuments of ancient Eg)’pt, 
old Greek m3tholog\^ and countless fables, 
writing and ballads, all bear testimony 
to their use. Yet, old as it is, the same 
method is practiced in 'many parts of the 
world to-day. 

The distaff, sometimes called the rock, 
is in its simplest form a cleft stick about 
three feet long, on which the raw wool or 
flax is wound ; the spindle is a pin a few 
inches long, having a nick at the small 
or upper end of it, to hold the thread, and 
having a weight of 
some sort at the 
other end to make 
it hang and spin 
properly. 

The spindle is 
threaded with a 
long piece of the 
twisted yam and is 
then set twirling 
rapidly. While it 
revolves, the spin- 
ner draws out the 
fibres from the dis- 
taff that she holds 
under her left arm, 
and twists them to- 
gether. As she 
twdsts andi the 
hanging spindle 
spins, the fibres 
are wound round 
each other and 
drawn out — in 
other words, the 
yam is spun. When 
so long a thread is 



©E.N.A. 

SPINNING IN THE GOOD OLD WAY 


This old Belgian woman spins as her great-great- 
grandmother did. With her right hand she turns 
the wheel, with her left she twists the thread 
that the spindle draws from the distaff. 
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WOMEN OF OESEL ISLAND in the Baltic spend many an odd hour spinning the wool 
^th which to make the warm clothing necessary to meet the severe winters on the Gulf 
01 Riga. Tl^y are also skilled, at embroidery. • Like most Estonians, they are an energetic 
people, as they need to be in order to maintain themselves on a small bleak island. 
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THE SHETLAND HOUSEWIFE cards and spins the soft ^33 

into -warm garments. Carding consists in separati^ the fibres of of 

this woman has on her lap, and preparing them for sp:nn^ dlVbv h^d 

every process in the making of the world-famed woolen shawls is done by hand. 
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SPINNERS AND WEAVERS 


spun that the spindle nearly touches the 
ground, the spinner winds it around the 
spindle and starts again. 

It is not known when the first spinning- 
wheel came into existence, but it was a 
great improvement on the distaff and 
spindle. Nuremberg and Brunswick, in 
Germany, both claim- the invention, and 
there is a fourteenth-century manuscript 
in the British Museum that tells us of 
spinning-wheels. The early English mon- 
archs, like the Eastern potentates of still 
earlier times, set great store on the art of 
spinning. For example, King Edward 
the Elder commanded his daughters to 
be taught the use of the distaff, and his 
father, Alfred the Great, referred in his 
will to the female portion of his family 
as the '"spindle side.’^ 

The idea that exists- in Germany, Ru- 
mania and elsewhere, that a bride should 
provide the household linen, shows that 
formerly no woman was considered fit for 
wifehood until she -had spun and woven 


for herself a complete set of bed 
and table linen. Hence an nnlS 
woman was, and still remains in law I 
spinster or spinner, though the custom of 
women weaving and spinning their own 
clothes has largely died out. 


After the spinning comes the weaving- 
that IS, the combining of single threads to 
make cloth. This is done by stretching 
a senes of threads— called the warp-! 
tightly over a frame, and crossing them 
with other threads— the weft or woof-. 
which are passed over and under the warp 
The frame on which this is done is a loom 
The illustrations show us many different 
forms of primitive loom, all of which, 
however, follow the same principle. The 
first looms were very simple ; but improve- 
ments were gradually made to them. An 


important one was the invention of the 
device called the heddle, which raises and 
lowers alternate threads of the warp to 
facilitate the movement of the weft. The 
weft was first wound into a ball, then 



it is now rapidly dying out. 
spinning, which is one of man’s very oldest industries, 
remained pmcUcaUy unaltered for centunes; and yet, in the last 150 years, since the first 
power machine was invented, no mdustry has made more rapid progress. 
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DISTAFF AND TWIRLING SPINDLE IN THE HANDS OF AN OLD BRETON 

This is how . all spinning was done before the spinning-wheel was invented. The spinner 
attaches the thread to the spindle, which she twists and then lets hang. It continues to ^"^l 
for a little time, and so, while the fibre is being drawn from the distaff by the ''^’^^Sht of the 
spindle, the short fibres that compose the thread are bemg twisted together. 

wound round a stick, then finally twisted little different from those of their fore- 
round a spool which was enclosed in a fathers. Then in the eighteenth, nine- 
torpedo-shaped shuttle. teenth and twentieth centuries improve- 

So slowly, however, did man invent im- ments came so fast that the industry was 
provements in the methods of spinning revolutionized. 

and weaving, that as late as the middle We can understand the change if we 
of the eighteenth century the spinning- first watch a spinning-wheel and a hand 
wheels and looms of' our ancestors were loom, and then visit a modem textile fac- 
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Bicunn DSU9« 

w INDIANS, the agricultural town-building tribes named from the Spanish word 
for vdlage, hve m co^unal houses and do basket-work, weaving and pottery. Their 
baskets are colored with dyes that- the Indians make themselves. The one upon which the 
woman above is working will be small, but for tlie harvests the Zunis make larger baskets. 
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AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


NAVAHO WOMEN of the sage-brush desert of Arizona and New Mexico patiently weave, 
on looms which they construct themselves, soft blankets of really artistic design an 
cobring. These they seU to traders and to visitors to the reservations on which they Iwe. Most 
of the Navahos (Navajos), who are of Athabaskan stock, breed horses, goats an s eep. 
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SPINNING OCCUPIES THE HANDS OF THE ECUADORIAN SWINEHERD 


It is strange that in an industry so widespread as spinning, practically the same methods of 
doing it should be employed everywhere. The native of Ecuador, like the Breton woman 
on page 357, and the Ruiff^T^^^own elsewhere, holds a distaff and twirls a spindle though 



© Cutler 

HOME WEAVER IN THE HUNGARIAN VILLAGE OF MEZOKOVESD 


There IS a greater difference between the looms used in the various comers of the world 
than there IS between the spinning implements. This woman is a Hungarian, and upon her 
curious^ and rather complicated wooden loom she is weaving cloth from which to make a 
pair of trousers for her husband. Almost every cottage in Hungary has its loom. 
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UPRIGHT LOOM UPON WHICH A CHILEAN WEAVER MAKES HER CLOTH 

In the southern and western parts of South America are found herds of ^d guanacos 
and vicunas and of domesticated llamas and alpacas— beasts of the camel family— me 
lonff, woolly coats of which have proved very useful to man. This venerable Araucaman 
Indian of Chile is making a blanket of guanaco wool upon her simple loom. 


tory and watch the marvelously intricate 
machinery that spins the short fibres of 
wool, cotton, silk or flax into long, con- 
tinuous threads. Other wonderful ma- 
chines shoot the shuttle holding the weft 
thread backward and forward between the 
threads of the warp, making hundreds of 
yards of material in an incredibly short 
time. 

But although machinery and the need 
for increased production have killed many 
old handicrafts, the value of hand-loom 
weaving, whether as a pleasant home oc- 
cupation or as an educational pursuit, will 
always exist. Fabrics turned out by a 
skilled and conscientious hand-weaver 


will invariably long outlast the cheaper 
cloths of modem machine production. 

The “homespuns” of Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales that we see in shop win- 
dows are sometimes real homespuns made 
in the districts that give them their names. 
But often they are .factory-made imita- 
tions, for manufacturers have been swift 
to turn out cloth imitating in appearance 
the old-fashioned cloth that would last for 
years. However good the machine-made 
“homespuns” may be, they can never sur- 
pass the fabrics woven so carefully and 
conscientiously upon the hand looms from 
threads spun on the old spinning-wheels, 
now almost curios for museums. 
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The peasant women in Bulgaria are very industrious and never let their hands be idle. 
is always flax or wool to be spun and cloth to be woven, for not only do they m^e all the 
material for their clothes, but they also make homespun for e:^ort Here, at Dobromin, 
women and girls have gathered together for a general spinning and weavmg bee. 


In many oriental lands hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving have not been super- 
seded by machinery and are not likely to 
be. The hand-made carpets and rugs of 
the East are in great demand all over fhe 
world, not only because of their beauty 
of design, but because the care with which 
they are made and the beautiful colorings 
produced by _ the use of vegetable dyes, 
mean that these wares will outlast many 
a machine-made article, in the coloring of 
which mineral d3^es have been used. In 
museums we may see examples of Persian 
and Turkish rugs and carpets two or three 
hundred years old, as freshly colored and 
beautiful as when they were made. 


The looms of Europe and America 
supply China and India with an immense 
quantity of cheap cotton fabrics and 
woolens, but fortimately, the hand-loom 
plays an important part among the 
natives of those countries. Some of the 
most beautiful hand-made materials in 
the world come from China, and an old 
piece of Chinese tapestry will fetch a 
large price and Indian silks .are prized for 
their quality and design. Yet the looms 
on which these lovely inaterials are made 
appear very crude and imperfect. 

China and India are, however, the 
homes of old civilizations. Even the most 
primitive people have taught themselves 
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THE SPINNING-WHEEL AS IT IS STILL USED IN CHINA 

Here we see how cotton is spun in a Chinese home. This woman’s spinning-wheel is different 
m shape from those shown on other pages, yet it works on the same principle She has 
however, one pat advantage over both the Belgian and the Irish woman. She turns the 
wheel with her feet— by means of a treadle— and so has both hands free 



HOW A 


QUEERLY DRESSED MAID OF BORNEO DOES HER WEAVING 




'^^rp, or lengthways thread, 

her mlt A taut by a ^ece of webbing around 

Wead*;^f tlS ^ ^ between the lengthwise 

threads of the warp and thus makes clothes for herself and her menfolk. 
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NEWAR WOMEN OF NEPAL WORK AT THEIR LOOM IN THE OPEN AIR 

Of the two chief tribes in Nepal, the “their wme"n*S cotton 

craftsmen. Newar men build ^ t]ie left is doing the weaving; the one 

“ ":„'Sij5'CiSv‘s?b— sTuS >» »■“»“ 


methods of- spinning and weaving. In 
uncivilized lands, far from places where 
cheap fabrics and machine-made clothes 
can be procured, the women of the sa^-^e 
races, and even the men, spin animal 
vegetable fibres with primitive distatt 
and spindle and erect curiously ingenious 
looms, on which they weave matenal to 
make what clothing they require. 

The Indians of North America were 
not so skillful at spinning and weaving 


as some other primitive peoples though 
Alaskan Indians wove blankets of goat s 
hair, and some of the Plains Inchans made 
rough cloth of buffalo hair. The woA 
of the Pueblo Indians as shown m the 
colored plate was the best. 

Spinning and weaving, two ot tne 
oldest industries of manMnd, have been 
practiced for centuries in simlar ways by 
Christian and heathen, by black man and 
white, by civilized man and savage. 
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INDUSTRY AND IDLENESS IN A FAR EASTERN ISLAND 
Like the Pungarian woman and the W^t African hoy pirtraed on other pages ^ of 
the CelehS works at her loom before the door of ter hws^ X fSm fe 

ends, for looms, houses and weavers are aU of vety island of Borneo 

tlmt shown on page 364, which is worked by a girl of the neighbonng island ot liomeo. 
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My Lord the Elephant 

His Marvebus Strength in Work or Play 

The elephant is the largest of all mammals except the whale, and for centuries 
(he enormous stren^h of the Asiatic variety has been used by man in peace 
and war. Despite its size the elephant is a timid animal, and it is ludicrous 
to see one of these great beasts frightened by the yappings of a terrier, which 
it could send fljnng through the air with a flip of its trunk. In India, Burma 
and Siam the elephant can be seen to-day, as in the past, in gorgeous trappings, 
taking a prominent part in processions or busy at tasks suited to its strength 
and trained intelligence. African elephants, which are larger and less tractable, 
are seldom taught to work : they are hunted for the sake of the valuable ivory 
of their great tusks, which are sometimes over ten feet long. 


M y Lord the Elephant is the name 
given to those huge animals that 
are so characteristic of India. As 
the elephant strides, proudly down the 
street, no one ventures to dispute his 
right of way. He towers above bullock- 
carts, carriages and camels. 

With stately steps he solemnly ad- 
vances, moving his great head from side 
to side. Only to his mahout, or driver, 
does he yield obedience — though the ma- 
hout himself looks insignificant as com- 
pared with the mighty creature whose 
course he directs. 

India would lose half her romance if 
she lost her elephants. All the great 
princes and many of the lesser person- 
ages have as many elephants as they can 
afford — the largest and finest their wealth 
can purchase. Indian princes love dis- 
play and elephants seem to have been es- 
pecially created for pageants. 

When a maharaja rides forth on some 
great occasion, his finest elephant is dec- 
orated from head to foot, his state how- 
dah is of silver or gold, and beneath it is 
a splendid howdah-cloth of red velvet, 
embroidered with gold thread. This 
covers the elephant's back and hangs 
down on each side to within a foot or two 
of the ground. Anklets of gold, silver or 
ivory encircle the animal's feet ; its trunk 
is painted and its forehead covered with 
jewels. 

The great prince himself is dressed in 
the finest silks : his neck is encircled with 
gems and his turban flashes with dia- 
monds. But in a motor car that prince 
would scarcely attract attention ; it is the 


elephant that makes him so magnificent. 
And as the great beast moves forward, 
with its curious up-and-down swaying 
gait and swinging trunk, it appears to ap- 
preciate the dignity of its position. 

Some elephants are devoted to the ser- 
vice of the gods. i\Iost of the temples of 
south India have their own sacred ele- 
phants that live within the temple courts, 
take part in the religious processions and 
receive gifts. 

In some temples the elephants have the 
symbol of the god painted in white and 
red upon their trunks and foreheads. In 
the vast temple at IMadura the sacred ele- 
phants are taught to beg from visitors. 
In one hall of great, carved pillars dwell 
two of these monsters in charge of a 
keeper. They kneel before each visitor 
and salute with their trunks. ^‘-Master, 
the elephants salaam to you," says their 
keeper. “They ask you to give them 
money, master.'’ If the almsgiver drops 
a coin too small before them, they truni- 
pet their disapproval and wave their 
trunks over his head in a threatening 
manner. One must donate coins suffi- 
ciently large for them to pick up with 
the finger-like tips of their trunks. 

In the mountain town of Kandy, in 
Ceylon, there is a shrine known as the 
Temple of the Tooth, because the chief 
object of devotion is a relic said to be the 
tooth of Buddha. Once every year, at 
the Perahera festival, the golden casket 
containing the precious relic is borne 
through the town in a precision of ele- 
phants. It is carried in a gilt howdah on 
the back of a magnificent temple elephant, 
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STRENGTH OF THE ELEPHANT PUT TO HUMBLE USES IN SIAM 


Although in Siam all wild elephants belong to the king and the rare white or albino oi^ are 
creatures accorded high rank, many trained elephants, usually snmll ones, are put to mem^ 
S One se?s theil shoving, heivy. objects about wdA f en beag ha^| wagons and 
generally serving m ways m which cart-horses do in other countries. 


literally covered with decorations, and is 
shaded by a canopy supported on long 
poles carried by four attendants who walk 
beside the elephant. Xwo other fine ele- 
phants walk with the chief one, and many 
others follow behind, bearing the yellow- 
robed monks and the Kandyan chiefs. 

White elephants, which are found in 
Burma and Siam, are of the same species 
as the ordinary Indian elephant, but are 
a pinkish-white in color. They are treated 
with reverence in Siam and Burma. 

In past ages elephants have ‘been used 
as a fighting force in battle. More than 
two thousand years ago great Indian 
kings kept their companies of war ele- 
phants. When Alexander the Great in- 
vaded India, three centuries before Christ, 
he crossed the Indus into the Punjab and 
on to Hydaspes ( Jhelum) to find that the 
army of King Porus was strengthened 
with groups of elephants, placed at inter- 
vals along the battle-front, towering aloft 
like turrets above a city wall. The king 
himself fought and directed his army from 
the back of one of the great beasts. 


These elephants nearly spoiled Alex- 
ander’s plans for, maddened by woimds, 
they broke through his ranks. But the 
mahouts lost control of the terrified ani- 
mals ; the Greeks re-formed and swept 
forward to victory. 

The heavj' wooden doors of old In- 
dian castles are usually studded with huge 
iron spikes, pointing outw'ard, only a few 
inches apart. They have been put there 
to resist an elephant charge. In days gone 
by war elephants were trained to attack 
the gates of a fortress with their heads. 
Such a charge, with the weight of Ae 
elephant’s body behind it, w-ould be like 
a battering-ram. Elephants are easUy 
alarmed and then get out of ^control. In 
Hyderabad, for example, it has b^ 
found that motor cars terrify the ele- 
phants that hitherto have dominated the 
streets. It is told, however, that once an 
India elephant was feeding on the herb- 
age of a valley near one of India’s more 
remote railway lines when it perceived its 
first railway train. The snorting black 
monster came rushing toward it, the en- 
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ELEPHANT WORKERS IN THE BURMESE TEAK FORESTS 

One can best understand the trained intelligence of the elephant by watching him at work 
in the Burmese teak forests. He pulls rough logs to or from the river down which they 
are floated, and can carry a sawn plank across his tusks, keeping it steady with his trunk, or 
with that same organ push the heavy balks along the ground. 
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THE ELEPHANT IS A SKILLED ARTISAN AND NEEDS NO DIRECTIONS 
When he has shoved a balk to the righ^t, he “t*™? Sm 

to the forestry industry of Burma and India for many centuries. 
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DENIZENS OF THE WILD THAT MAN HAS TRAINED TO HIS OWN ENDS 

In Assam, a mountainous province of eastern India, there are great herds of wild elephants, 
and every year numbers are caught and tamed. They can be taught to lift logs in their 
jaws and drag them where needed or to carry howdahs. For ivory the African elephants 

are more prized, for their tusks are larger. 

gineer’s whistle sounding what must have dian princes, still has elephant fights in an 
been a challenge to the pachyderm. This arena in his palace grounds, 
infuriated the great beast : nothing he had The huge gladiators fight with blunted 
ever met had been his superior in brute tusks, so as not to do one another serious 
strength; he determined to meet the train harm. With their mahouts to guide them, 
head-on and put it to a tug-of-war. On they engage in a giant tussle of strength, 
came the creature of the gleaming iron butting with their mighty heads and op- 
rails ; on came the elephant, snorting his posing strength to strength. Nowadays it 
wrath. The engineer applied the emer- is little more than a friendly contest for a 
gency brakes; the elephant did not. Of decidedly heavy-weight championship, 
course his thick skull didn’t last one sec- For the royal sport of tiger-hunting the 
ond against the drive of the engine. The Indian princes and their European guests 
locomotive was derailed — ^but the elephant usually ride on elephants trained for the 
was done for. Buffalo are said to have purpose. The hunters sit in specially 
behaved the same way in America. constructed howdahs that enable them to 

Since early times monarchs have used fire in every direction, 
elephants for sport. In the Roman amphi- Left to itself, an elephant will seldom 
theatres elephants engaged in mortal com- face a tiger ; but guided by its mahout and 
bat with one another to amuse the crowds protected by the rifles of the hunters on 
of the Imperial City. The Gaekwar of its back, it enters into the chase with loud 
Baroda, one of the most powerful of In- trumpetings. It is remarkable how, by 
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MY LORD THE ELEPHANT 


training, the elephant’s natural timidity 
in the presence of its enemy, the tiger, 
may he overcome. , , . 

yiany elephants have to work hard 
for their daily rice-ball and cut grass. In 
one of the great teak forests where the 
lumbermen are at work watch an elephant 
as he draws a huge log to the river. It is 
obviously child’s play to him. Notice, 
however, that he does not carry the logs, 
he pulls them with the aid of a rope fast- 
ened around his body. In the timber 
yards at Rangoon the trained elephants 
stack the timber. They lift the heavy 
balks of teak, carry them across the yard 
and stack them in piles— carefully putting 
them straight. 

Strange tales are told of these timber- 
yard elephants and their intelligence. It 
is said that one evening, as a driver was 
about to finish removing a number of 
logs, the bell rang for work to cease. 
There was only one more log to move, 
and the man thought he might as well 
finish the job. His elephant^^however, 

r- "■ 


struggled in vain with that last log, and 
the driver called to his aid another ele- 
phant that was passing on its way to the 
stables. 

The two of them failed, and a third 
elephant was summoned. Finding the 
task so unexpectedly difficult, the driver 
now resolved to leave it until the mor- 
row. Next morning the first elephant 
got his tusks under the log and easily car- 
ried it away without assistance. He had 
known that when the bell rang it was 
time to stop work. 

Elephants do not lift heav}^ weights 
with the trunk, a far too delicate and 
precious an instrument to risk in that 
way. The elephant may put his trunk 
around a man and lift him, or he may 
use it to break off the slender branches 
of a tree. He may turn his trunk into a 
step-ladder to enable his mahout to climb 
up to his neck. But he will not lift a 
balk of timber with it. He will carry logs 
on his tusks, or even in his mouth, but 
not with his trunk. Indeed, the trunk is 



- - Realistic Travels 

A WRESTLING MATCH ARRANGED FOR THE SPORT OF KINGS 

Though a bull dephant occasionally turns rogue pd becomes 
great beasts are usuafly good natured. However, m 

of Baroda, contests between two giant tuskers are sometimes a^g^ l^rt^ ar 
bluiitdl. thdr hind legs are chained, and it becomes largdy a butting match. 
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THIS CONGO BOY HAS MADE A SERVANT OF A PIGMY ELEPHANT 


The pigmy elephant that lives in the Congo, when full grown, will be no larger tban a cart- 
horse. In miniature it resembles other African elephants. It is interesting to note that fossU 
pigmy elephants have been found in the limestone caves of Cypress and Malta, and that 
dwarf elephants are found in the same places as piipay=tli^2ppotamL 



YOUNG WHITE ELEPHANT RECEIVING HOMAGE IN BURMA 

A elephant is regarded with respect in Burma, and is still revered in Siam. It was treated 
mth such pomp in the latter country that it is said that when the king was angry with a noble 
he gave him a white elephant knowing that proper care of the gift would ruin him. Occasion- 
ally an American circus displays one of these p^e-hued beasts. 
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so delicate that an elephant can pick up 
a coin with the finger-like muscle at its 
tio He can also knot the end of it to 
ddiver a blow, though his kick is even 
more effective. He uses his trunk for 
conveying food and water to his mouth 
and for squirting water or dust over his 

*^°The tusks of a full-grown male ele- 
phant are frequently five or six feet long, 
and rare specimens have measured eight 
or ten. To the elephant, tusks are useful 
not alone for lifting objects but as weap- 
ons. African elephants use them as in- 
struments for even digging up edible 

roots. , j c 

In Africa, elephants are killed tor 

their ivory, and are seldom captured and 
trained. The sportsman, rifle in hand, 
hunts them on foot. Guided b}!- African 
hunters, he creeps through the under- 
growth of the forest toward some spot 
where a herd or a stray rogue is believed 




to be. The greatest care is necessary, for 
a mistake may cost the sportsman his life. 
The monster can crash through the un- 
dergrowth at vast speed, smashing the 
creepers before him like cotton threads. 
To be caught by that waving trunk, or on 
those gleaming tusks, is almost certain 
death. 

The African elephant is larger than the 
Indian, being frequently ten or eleven feet 
high. It can charge at a greater speed 
and maintain it for a longer distance than 
its Asiatic cousins. 

It is said that for three hundred yards 
or so it can run at a speed equal to fifteen 
miles an hour, and for a full hour can 
keep up a pace of ten miles, as against 
the Indian elephant’s six or eight. As a 
rule, too, its tusks are larger and usually 
both males and females possess them. 
The great difference between African and 
Asiatic elephants, however, is that the 
African has much larger ears. 



PROM -raE AFRICAN ELEPHANT COMES MOST OF 

The larger ears and more abided Md^gmss. ”"eats toots and 

It is also more savage and instead ® haw found it exceedingly difficult to 

houghs, drggmg either to «.rt or to perform. 
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A STATELY PROCESSION is formed by the Gaekwar's elephants with the so-callcd native states whidi reco^inze tlie ovcrlordship of the; Kinfr^ 

their gorgeous trappings as they pass through the principal bazaar of Enn^cror. The late ruler who died in 19.^9 was a man of nnuh ni i</ras, 

Baroda, The town, the population of which is over one huiulreil Ihoii- and introduced inanv Western inventions. ]Voti«-e fJie t >ti po/«s .ind 

»Hndi- tlici of iiiit stiitt* of liiiroilti. *iiic‘ c,i flit-fii*' UoMf,-? on Iln- inrlit li.in.I rJi.- 



BAKBEK 

^ J^^GEOXJS TRAPPINGS of scarlet and gold, with tassels of pearls hanging over ears 
^i™ted tusks, a necklace of gold plates and anklets of ivory, and an ornate silv^er 
howdah on Ins back, this Bengali elephant is a mount fit for a king. Though the usual height 
of an Asiatic elephant is eight or nine feet at the shoulder, this one — a veritable giant 
among pachyderms — ^is nearly twelve. An elephant usually weighs from two to three tons, 
and, even in captivity, has been known to live for a hundred years. 
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In certain regions of West Africa there 
lives a race of pigmy elephants, which, 
even when full grown, are not ver}-- much 
more than five feet in height. The ears of 
these little elephants are not so crinkled 
as those of the ordinary African elephant. 
As we can see from the illustration, they 
may be tamed and trained to draw carts. 
They are certainly cheaper to feed than 
their big brothers. 

The intelligence of “My Lord the Ele- 
phant” is a matter of dispute. Most 
people imagine that so huge an animal 
must have a correspondingly huge brain. 
Indian idols accordingly represent the 
Hindu god of wisdom as having the head 
of a pachyderm. One must remember, 
however, that actually the animaTs brain 
is small in proportion to its size. The 
powerful brutes are trained by the simple 
method of being awarded with extra food 
for performing what is required of them. 
Circus elephants that learn to stand on 
their hind legs are first shown the posture 
desired by being lifted into position. 


Elephants are terrifically afraid of 
thunder and lightning. One of the times 
of supreme danger under the white tops 
of the circus is when the sounds of a 
storm break in on the rhythm of the steam 
calliope and the smell of electricity pierces 
the peanut-laden atmosphere of the saw- 
dust ring. The gigantic gray beasts, but 
a moment before placidh' posing on bar- 
rels, eating from plates and bottles ranged 
on a human table or pushing the red and 
gold tiger cage-wagons to their places in 
the arena, now have to be handled with 
diplomacy. But there hav’e been cases on 
record where, despite the confidence-in- 
spiring tones of their keepers, the}' make 
a bolt for the open — even though it takes 
them straight through guy ropes and or- 
chestra seats, as far as they can go before 
the storm is over. 

One of the greatest treats that can be 
given them is a chance to go swimming. 
The chunk3r fellows will squirt trunkfuls 
of water at one another and meet the on- 
coming waves with snorts of enjoyment. 



CIRCUS ELEPHANTS DEFYING THE LAW OF GRAVITY 

shows the ■winter training quarters of Ringling Brothers, Bamum and Bafley’s Circus, 
which tours North America. Here about forty dephants of varying ages leam to marcjn on 
their hind legs, dance on tubs, and give a semblance of eating at a table or playing m ^ or- 
diestra. They also push the heavy wagons from the circus lots to the railway sidings. , 
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ASIATIC ELEPHANTS, dwellers in the humid jungle forests, lovers of warmth and mud, 
are never so_ happy as when they are in the river. With their trunks they draw up the cool 
water and either squirt it down their throats or pour it over their parched sli^s. They 
yM also hose down any man or beast that has annoyed them. Elephants are good swimmers. 
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FROM THE ROYAL STABLES ^he Maharaja oOap regarded as the 

their daily exercise. Throu^out India ^ ^ jg anAlnng but comfortable to one. 

proper mounts for royalty, though their <:f<;^can hov^ver carry enormous weights, 

accustomed to riding on horseback. The great beasts can, Powever, ca y 
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VESUVIUS VORACIOUSLY VOICES ITS VEXATION 


Vesuvius in yg a.d. destroyed Pompeii, Stabiae and Herculaneum. Excavation has unearthed 
these buried cities which are treasure houses for the archeologists. Vesuvius often sprmklB 
a layer of ash over the land that the Campanian farmer in great haste plows under to 
quicken its decomposition. A layer of ash two inches thick is considered a great blessing. 
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The Fire Mountains 

How Volcanoes Act as the Earth^s Safety Valves 

Gases and steam, generated by the terrific heat in the interior of the earth, 
exert a tremendous pressure upon its surface. When this pressure becomes 
too great, a safety valve in the form of a volcano, allows the vapors to escape 
like the steam of a locomotive. Unfortunately if a city or a village is close 
to the mountain it may be overwhelmed by the streams of molten lava and the 
clouds of dust that accompany these eruptions. When Stromboli or Vesuvius 
send up their plumes of smoke by day, or the glow^ of their hidden fires which 
light the sky by night, one ponders whether the energ^^ of these volcanoes 
might not somehow be turned to use by man, instead of being a continual 
menace to the safety of both lives and property in their neighborhood. 


V OLCANOES are openings in the 
earth’s crust out of which, from 
time to time, steam, tuff (ashes), 
molten rocks and lava, and sometimes 
mud are thrown. They are usually found 
in those parts of the world where moun- 
tains are. still in process of being made, 
and where the rocks have undergone what 
is known as folding and fracture. We 
find most evidence of such volcanic rock 
along the ranges of the Pacific islands, 
where the mountains run near the borders 
of the ocean basins. The name was orig- 
inally associated with Vulcan, the god 
of fire of Roman mythology. Geologists 
differ as to the source of the heat. 

A volcano is generally shaped like a 
cone with the top cut off. This cone is 
gradually formed by the discharge^ of 
lava and rocks. In its centre there is a 
crater, at the bottom of which is the vent 
through which the lava flows. W hile a 
volcano is active this hole is kept open by 
the force of the vapors that it emits ; but 
when the volcano remains quiet for some 
time the hole may become closed by rocks 
falling from the walls of the crater or by 
the hardening of the lava near by. Then 
when the volcano erupts again, a new 
crater may be made through some weak 
spot in the side of the mountain, so that 
it is never certain on what part of it the 
explosion will take place. 

Stromboli, a volcano on the Lipari Is- 
lands in the Mediterranean, erupts at 
fairly regular intervals. In 1883 there 
was a disturbance at Krakatoa, an East 
Indian island, that seemed extraordinarily 
sudden, but was really the result of a state 


of unrest which had been going on below 
the surface of the earth for months or 
even years. 

As men have learned more about the 
nature of volcanoes, it has become easier 
to interpret the signs by which a volcano 
gives warning of eruption. W'hat are 
known as local earthquakes take place — 
tremors of the earth’s surface that are 
confined to the volcano itself or the land 
near it. These earthquakes are often 
caused b}' a crack in the depths of the 
crater, such as would be formed by a rock 
giving way under severe strain. There 
have been a number of cases in which 
earthquakes haye begun to occur years 
before the eruption took place. Earth- 
quakes of this kind caused great damage 
in Herculaneum and Pompeii as much as 
sixteen years before the disastrous erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius, 79 a.d. 

Other warnings given by volcanoes are 
roaring and rumbling sounds below the 
earth and tlie heating of the water in 
neighboring springs, which often rapidly 
decrease in volume at the same time.- In 
the case of volcanoes capped with snow, 
the sudden heating of the crest of the 
mountain melts the snow and- causes 
heavy avalanches. 

IManv eruptions have taken- place with- 
out warning signs. This was the case 
with the terrible eruption of Mont Pelee, 
on the island of J^lartinique in the_ West 
Indies, which destroyed the town of St. 
Pierre and thirty thousand people. On 
the side of the mountain there is a great 
basin called Etang Sec in which the mud 
from the volcano mixed with water. On 
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FUJIYAMA (Fuji), which we see rising above the mists of morning, is the sacred moun- 
tain of Japan, to which pilgrimages are made every summer. In 1707 its entire summit 
burst into flame, lava flowed and ashes fell even in Yedo (To^o), sixty miles away. ^ - 
there are neither sulphuric exhalations nor bursts of steam, but it is not certai y e. 
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SLEEPING VOLCANO THAT AWOKE AFTER A LONG REST 

It will sometimes happen that a volcano thought to be extinct becomes active without 
w'aming. That was the case with Mount Tarawera in the geyser district of New Zealand’s 
North Island. . In i8S6 it suddenly erupted with great fury, covering the country for miles 
around with mud and dirt, and killing over a hundred people. 


May 5, 1902, the black, boiling mud es- 
caped from the basin and poured with 
incredible rapidity down a gorge of the 
Riviere Blanche, carrying' with it large 
masses of rock. Over the top of the 
mountain there appeared a dense cloud 
of suffocating gases, brown and purple, 
accompanied by quantities of volcanic 
dust. This dust seems to have been the 
cause of most of the harm, for it caused 
suffocation. 

Sometimes an eruption happens be- 
neath the sea. Most of the volcanic is- 
lands of the Pacific began in this way, 
reaching the surface either by a gradual 
upward growth through a number of up- 
heavals or by a terrific explosion on the 
sea floor. Both Vesuvius and ^tna rose 
from the floor of the Mediterranean, 
Occasionally the effects of an eruption 
have been seen on the surface. Huge 
fountains of water play to a great height. 


and dead fishes and volcanic cinders are 
seen floating around. After a time a 
small island may rise above the sea level, 
and this is gradually enlarged by suc- 
ceeding explosions. 

The Hawaiian Islands began like this. 
They are really a chain of volcanic moun- 
tains, most of which have long been ex- 
tinct; but the largest is still upbuilding 
itself. Mauna Loa now rises to 13,675 
feet and every few years fresh outbursts 
add new lava to the mountain mass. An 
eruption that occurred in 1926 some five 
thousand feet below the summit sent a 
stream of melted rock thirty feet deep 
roaring into the sea in a cloud of steam. 
In 1790 Halemaumau, the pit of four- 
thousand-foot Kilauea, below Mauna Loa, 
emitted a blast of ash so violent that it 
destroyed an Hawaiian army, then lay 
dormant until 1923, when a lake of fire 
appeared in the pit. Yet so thoroughly 



THE FIRE MOUNTAINS 


is the conduct of these volcanoes under- Still Paricutin grows and grows. No 
'tood that they have been made into the one can guess how long El JMonstruo will 

Hawaii National Park and tourists are remain alive. Like a locomotive. Paricutin 

encouraged to visit them. puffs, timing its explosions six seconds 

\ volcano born under a man’s feet in apart. Almost from its Alinerva-like birth 
his own cornfield is a new experience, volcanologists have attended it. But the 
The story is almost as incredible as that scientists cannot examine the volcano’s 
of Tason who sowed the mythical dragon’s throat, for, at times, from its crater masses 
teeth and harvested armed men. Yet on of vapor rise to three miles. And gas from 
February 20, 1943 in the State of IMichoa- the molten lava bubbles through the crater 
can Mexico, Nature’s most awe-inspiring .like carbon dioxide from a bottle of soda 
speHacle came into the world. El IMon- pop. It is the greatest show on earth, 
struo is the Tarascan Indians’ name for Sightseers even applaud the volcano when 
the “fire”-breathing monster, known to its “fireworks” become spectacular! 
the world as Paricutin Volcano. Every property holder in the Michoacan 

This moon-like landscape of Paricutin region is a potential owner of a live vol- 
showers up a fountain of red stars as cano. For underlying Paricutin is a lava 
from a gigantic Fourth of July Roman reservoir of undetermined depth which 
candle, recalling that Pillar of Fire, beacon explains the indefatigable industry of the 
of the Children of Israel. Paricutin is volcano. Will Paricutin eventually dwell, 
definitely a part of the arc of volcanoes, snow-clad head in the upper air, with 
extending along the Pacific’s shores from giant Orizaba (Citlatlepec) and Popo- 
the ^ndes to Alaska, the Aleutians, Kam- catepetl? Or will it disappear as mysten- 
chatica, Japan and Java. ously as it sprang up? 



BABY CRATERS IN THE MOUTH OF A j^rgest 

Haleakala, a ten-thousand-feet volcano on ^^Hawamn is of 

extinct crkter in the world. It covers an area of ^neteen shown Ibove. 

several thousand feet deep. It con^ms JL been a century. 

Its neighbor, Mauna Loa, erupted m 1926, and Kilauea has oeen ouoouus 
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Afghanistan: 

Glacier on Chitral Border 
Fruit from Kandahar . . 
Woman Collecting Wood . . 
Stone Watch Tower 
Mountainous Kafiristan 
Nomads in the Mountains 
Caravan 
Alaska: 

Sitka 

Algeria: 

Kabyle Girl . , 

El Kantara . . 

Date Harvest 

Moorish Palace, Constantine 
At the Journey’s End 
Boys on Donkey 
Andorra: 

San Julian 
Arabia: 

The Great Desert . . 

Camel Caravan 
Ravine near Petra . . 

Ancient Trade Route 
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Temple at Petra 
Great Mosque, Mecca 
Caravan of Pilgrims 
Argentina: 

Monument, Buenos Aires . , 
Palace of Congress . , 

Lengua Indians 
Falls of the Rio Iguazu . . 
Austria: 
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In an Alpine Valley 
Gateway in Salzburg 
Old Quarter, Innsbruck 
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Belgium; 

View of Bruges 
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Royal Palace 
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Reincarnation of Buddha . . 
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A3nnara Potters 
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Ancient Pottery 
Bolivian Indians 
Spinning Llama Fleece 
Rock Gateway, Bolivia 
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Canada (continued) 

Prince Albert Park . . 

The Selkirk Mountains 
Bow Falls 
Emerald Lake 
Central America : 

Maya Figure, Honduras 
Lake Atitlan, Guatemala . . 
Negro Carrying Bananas . . 
Market Woman, Salvador 
Ceylon ; 

Rice Fields 
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Tamil Dancers 
Tamil Girls 

Native Boats on a River . . 
Image of Buddha . . 

Devil Dancer 
Sinhalese Girl 
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Atacama Desert 
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Yangtze Kiang 
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Bridge at Orthez 
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St. Michel d' Aiguille 
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Muleteer in Puget-Theniers 
Falaise Castle 
Chateau at Josselin . . 
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In Old Dinan 
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Mont St. Michel 
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The River Drac 
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Desert Twilight 
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Wanderers in the Desert . . . 
Oasis in the Sahara . . 

Date Palms 
Dunes in the Sahara 
Germany : 

Markusturm, Rothenburg . . 
Market-place, Worms 
Bavarian Peasants . . 

Bride of Buckeburg 
St. Goarshausen 
Houses at Spalt 
Bavarian Bride 
Wendish Girls 
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Greece : 

Athens from the Acropolis 
Sparta . . . . . . 

Meteora Monasteries 
Ruins of Corinth 
Temple of Apollo, Corinth 
Zemenon Villagers . . 
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Macedonian Women 
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Erechtheum, Athens 
The Acropolis, Athens 
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Greenland ; 

Eskimo Boy . . 
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Eskimo Children 
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Natural Bridge 
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Iceland : 

Waterfalls 
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India: 
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Italy {continued') 

Fisherman of Salerno 
Boys of the Campagna 
Girl of the Abruzzi . . 

Riva (Reif) .. 

Sorrento 

Fishing Boats, Naples 
Castle of Arco 
Old San Remo 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
Amphitheatre, Pola . . 

Leaning Tower, Pisa 
Cathedral, Florence . . 

View of Rome 
Colosseum, Rome 
Pincio Gardens, Rome 
Temple of Saturn, Rome . . 
Swiss Pontifical Guards 
Venetian Hawker 
Bridge of Sighs, Venice . . 
Gondolas on Canal, Venice 
Grand Canal, Venice 
Church of St. Mark, Venice 
Gondolas of Venice . . 

The Bay of Naples . . 

Japan : 

Sacred Isle of Miyajima .. 
Fuji the Peerless . . 

Two Japanese Maidens 
Under the Cherry Trees . . 
Temple Gate at Miyajima . . 
Temple Garden, JCyoto 
Buddhist Priest 
Friendly Greetings . . 

Gardens of Hori-Kiri 
Girls and Babies 
New Year’s Customs 
Wistaria Garden 
Yasaka Pagoda, Kyoto 
Japanese Garden 
Fujiyama 

Java (See also Dutch East Indies) : 
Raft on a Lake 
Volcano 
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Women in Costume . , 
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Liechtenstein : 

Peasant Girl . . 
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Ionian Islands 
Majorca 

Village in Malta 
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Moorish Woman 
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Netherlands {continued') 

Dutch Home . . 

Women of Volendam 
Volendam 

Windmill near Flushing 
Arnhem in Gelderland 
Sand Dunes at Zoutlande . . 
Street in Middelburg 
Canal and Street, Utrecht . . 
Amsterdam Gate, Haarlem 
North American Indians; 

Sioux Chief . . 

Blackfoot Indian 
Rlackfoot Girls 
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Ojibwa Girl .. 

Sioux Chief and Squaw 
Kiowan Chief 
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Walapai Woman 
Making Pottery 
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Girl on Skis . . 

Hardanger Woman . . 
Rjukanfos (Reeking Falls) 
Horunger Mountains 
Norwegian Lapps . . 

Folkes Museum, Oslo 
Seven Sisters Falls . . 
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Kubbet es Sakhra Mosque . . 
Sea of Galilee 
Bridge Across the Jordan . . 
Moslems in Jerusalem 
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Girl in Bethlehem 
Married Woman in Costume 
Wailing Place, Jerusalem . . 
Arab on Donkey 
Arab Headdress 
Persia : 

Archers of King Darius 
Peru {See Bolivia) 
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Bamboo Hut . . 
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Mandaya Warrior .. 
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River Douro . . 
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Carnival Costumes . - 
Women on Donkeys 
Rumania: 

The Great Danube . . 
Peasants of Rumania 
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Russia : 

Peasant Hunting 
Ukrainian Girls ^ 

Family of Karelians 
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Russia (continued) 

Peasants with a Sleigh 
Kremlin, Moscow . . 
Cathedral, Moscow , . 

River Moskva 

Panorama from Kremlin . . 
San Marino: 

La Rocca 
Scotland : 

Loch Lomond 
A Bagpiper 
Girl Picking Heather 
In the Trossachs 
A Cottage Home 
Ploughing in Peeblesshire . . 
Highland Cattle 
Glasgow University 
Art Gallery, Edinburgh 
The Tolbooth, Edinburgh . . 
The Castle, Edinburgh 
Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh 
Old Stirling Bridge 
Shetland Women 
Grinding Grain in Skye 
Shetland Woman Spinning 
Sum: 

Bangkok 
Houses on Piles 
Outside the Royal Palace . . 
Siamese Actors 
Elephants 
Buddhist Temple 
Sicily: 

In Taormina • . 

Painted Boats 
Monte Pellegrino 
Ruins at Girgenti 
Donkey W'ater Carrier 
Mount Etna . . 

South Sea Islands: 

Dancers of Ocean Island . . 
Beating out '^Tappa'' 
Preparing ‘‘Kava” . . 

Chief of the Solomons 
War Canoe 
Solomon Island Canoe 
Gala Hats in Samoa 
Spain : 

Bridge at Ronda 
Gate of Justice, Alhambra 
Captive’s Tower, Alhambra 
Court of Lions, Alhambra 
Moorish Arches, Cordova . . 
In Granada 

Wrapping Oranges, Alora . . 
Picking Mulberry Leaves . . 
Gathering Grapes 
Spanish Woman 
Man and Girl in Costume . . 
A Serenade . . 

Spanish Singer 
Lady of Andalusia .. 
Murcian Girl . . 

Girl in Gala Dress . , 

Stone Age Paintings 
Gipsies Dancing 

A Gipsy Girl 

Sweden: 

Midnight Sun 
Girls of Leksand 


PAGE 

‘ 3-135 
• 3-153 
< 3-156 
‘ 3-157 

3-160-61 

2-292 

1-98 

1-99 

1-102 

1-103 

1-106 

i-ro7 

1-107 

I-IIO 

i-iii 

1-114 

1-115 

1-118 

i-irg 

1-122 

1- 123 
7-355 

4-202 

4-203 

4-206 

4- 207 
4-210 
4-21 1 

2- 372 
2-373 
2-373 
2-376 
7-265 

7-391 

5- 306 
5-307 
5-307 
5-310 
5-3 1 1 

7-245 

7-287 

1-306 

1-307 

1-310 

i- 3 ir 

1-314 

1-315 

1-318 

1-319 

1-322 

1-323 

1-326 

1- 327 
1-330 
X-331 
x-334 
x-335 
7-224 
7-290 
7-291 

2- 24 
2-33 


Sweden (continued) 

Fishermen of Molle . . 
Peasant Girls 
Fiddler of Helsingland 
Woman of Dalarne .. 
Flower-Gatherers , * ’ ’ 

Lapp Children 
Switzerland: 

The Allalinhorn 
The Matterhorn 
Girls of Hallau 
Children at Unterschachen * 
Peasants and Their Goats • 
Mountain Pastures . . . ! 

Gorge of Gondo 
Alpine Valley .. 

Tibet: 

Devil Dancer 
Na-Chung Monastery 
The Potala, Lhasa . . . ] 

Transjordania : 

Sheep and Goats on Road . . 
Mosque in Acre 
Tunisia : 

Beduin Girls . . 

Young Beduin Mother 

Arab Girl 

Beduin Mothers . . . ! 

Blind Beggar and His Guide 
Sjtreet of Kairawan . . 
Kairawan 
Tunis ... 

Beduin Woman 
Rabbi Studying Laws 

Jewish Rabbi 

Oasis of Gafsa 
Turkestan : 

Samarkand 

Bokhara 

The Roof of the World 
Turkey : 

Golden Horn 

Galata Tower, Constantinople 
Cemetery in Scutari 
Mosques, Constantinople . . 
Castles of Europe and Asia 
Mosque, Constantinople 
St. Sophia, Constantinople 
United States: 

Independence Hall . . 

Mount Vernon 
Washington Monument 
Pan-American Union 
Making Maple Sugar 
Mulberry Street, New York 
Devil’s Pulpit, Maine 
Niagara Falls 
Delaware Water Gap 
White Horse Ledge . - 
Chew House . . 

Johnston Gate, Harvard , - 
The Swannanoa 
Lookout Mountain . . 

Harper’s Ferry 
Texas Plains . . 

Courtj^ard, New Orleans^ 
Christ Church, Alexandria 
Bruton Parish House 
Bay Saint Louis 
Magnolia Gardens . , 


PAGE 

2-36 

2-37 

2-40 

2-41 

2-44 

2-45 

2-254 



. • 2-259 

. . 2-262 

. . 2-263 

7 - 3^8 

•• 7-321 

.. 4-T2I 

.. 4 -I-M 

4-12S-29 

• • 3-344 

• - 3-345 


• • 3-352 

^ • 3-353 

• - 3-356 

• • 3-357 

^ . 3-360 

S-42 

5-46 

5-5r 

• • 5-55 

. . 7-220 

. . 7-22 r 

• • 7-332 

. . 3-164 
. . 3-165 

3-168 


3 


3-265 

3-268 

3-269 

272-73 

3-276 


3-27 

3-280 


. . 6-1S6 

- . 6-187 

. . 6-190 

.. 6-191 

.. 6-210 

.. 6-211 
. . 6-214 

6-215 
6-218 
.. 6-219 

. . 6-222 

. . 6-223 

• , 6-220 

. . 6-227 
. . 6-230 
. . 6-231 

* . 6-234 
.. 6-235 

* . 6 -: 23 S 
. . 6-238 
. . 6-239 
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LIST OF COLOR PLATES 


United States (conftnitcd) 

Arch Rock, Mackinac Island 
Fort Snelling • • . 

Tavern, Lafayette, Ohio . 
Cedar River . . 

Ozark Plateau 
Black Hills 

Rocks near Camp Douglas 
Horseshoe Fall, Illinois 
San Luis Rey 
A Giant Cactus 
Mount of the Holy Cross . 
Echo Cliffs . . 

Multnomah Falls 
California Gardens . . 

Grand Canyon 
Emerald Spring 
Glacier National Park 
Crater ^ Lake . . 

Yosemite Falls 
Grand Canyon 


PAGE 

6-258 

6-259 

6-262 

6-263 

6-266 

6-267 

6-270 

6-271 

6-286 

6-287 

6-298 

6-299 

6-302 

6-303 

6-386 

6-387 

6-390 

6-391 

6-394 

6-395 


United States {continued) 

Zion National Park . . 
Bryce Canyon 

Wales: 

Chimney Pot Hats . . 
West Indies: 

Pillars of Hercules . . 
Making' Straw Hats . . 

Yugoslavia : 

The Narenta Valley 
Sheep Market 
River Pliva . . 

Mostar . . 

Narenta River 
Bridge, Narenta River 
Croatian Lovers 
Serbian Girl . . 

Gipsy Orchestra 
Precipice, Narenta River 
Falls Below Jajce 


tAGE 

• * 6-398 

• • 6-399 


• - 7-286 


• • 7-62 

7-63 


3-58 

3-59 

3-62 

3-63 

3-66 

3-67 

3-70 

3-71 

7-295 

7-319 

7-350 


SPELLING GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 

The spelling of geographical names has always shown much variation. One who 
studies atlases and reads books of travel may find the same name spelled in a half 
dozen or more different ways, though all apparently come from the same root word; 
or may find two or more entirely different names which evidently refer to the same 
place. Many of the European names most familiar to us are spelled differently by the 
inhabitants of the city, or country, and by the outside world. French influence has 
been very strong. The Italians themselves say Roma, Firenze and Napoli, but we use 
the French forms Rome, Florence and Naples. The Germans say Koln but we use the 
French form Cologne. There are many other similar instances. We say Italy, the 
French Italic, but the Italians themselves, Italia. We write Prussia, the French Prusse, 
but the Germans write it Preussen. We say Spain, the French Espagne, but the inhabi- 
tants say Espana. Again, we say Genoa, the French Genes, but the Italians call the city 
Genova. Tlae Austrians say Wien, the French Vienne, while we say Vienna. The 
French say Anvers, the Flemings Antwerpen, which we shorten to Antwerp. There 
are hundreds of similar differences to be found upon the map of Europe. 

Another great cause of difference is the difficulty of transliteration. While most 
of the languages of Western Europe which have spread over the Americas have the 
same, or almost the same alphabets each has some sounds which are difficult to express 
in another language. Moreover, some of the letters are pronounced differently in dif- 
ferent languages, and the rules for the silent letters and the pronunciation of double 
letters are different. 

These difficulties are small, however, when compared with the differences in the 
alphabets used in Eastern Europe, Asia and Africa. There are many cases here where 
our English does not have the same sounds found in these alphabets, and we can only 
approximate them. For example you will see both Romanov and Romanoff as the 
name of the old Russian royal family, also Kiev and Kieff. The actual Russian sound 
is neither “v” nor “ff.” 

Since the World War there have been thousands of changes. Several nationali- 
ties which had been under foreign rule, when they gained their independence, made a 
clean sweep of the place names which had been used by their rulers, or else changed the 
spelling. Prague became Praha ; Pressburg became Bratislava ; Helsingfors became 
Helsinki ; Belgrade became Beograd ; Monastir became Bitolj ; to cite only a few exam- 
ples. _ In other cases countries already independent have shown a tendency to revert to 
archaic forms of names which showed foreign influence. 
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Alphabetical Index 


In this index the figures m bold type indicate volume numbers, those in lieht 
type refer to page numbers. A single star before a page nuiiber marks an 
iUustration; two stars are placed before color-plates. The repetition of a 
page number, first without a star and then with a star, shows th£t there i^an 
illustration on the page, in addition to an important text reference 


A 


2-63 


Abbott, Mount, British Columbia, 6-* 413 
Abd-el-Krim, leader of Rifs, Morocco, 5-15 
Aberdeen, Scotland, 1-105 
Abertawe (Swansea), Wales, 1-94 
Abo (Tnrkn), ancient capital of Finland, 
Aboyne, Scotland, yearly festival, 1-*101 
Abruzzi, Italy, girl, 2-**307 
Abyssinia, see Ethiopia 
Acadia National 3Park, Maine, 6-380 
Acadians, people of Nova Scotia, 6-* 37 
expulsion from Canada, 6-45, 52, 56 
Acadie, old name of Nova Scotia, see Nova 
Scotia 

Acbill Island, peasants, 1-*136, *137 
Acbinese, people of Sumatra, 5-*233, 245 
Acbray IDiOcli, lake in Scotland, 1-*100 
Aci Gastello, town of Sicily, 2-* *37 3 
Aconcagrna, Mount, Argentina, 7-138 
Acre, Palestine, mosque, 3-* *34 5 
Acrobats, China, 4-*318 

Acrocorintb, citadel of Corinth, Greece, 3-* *16, 
**17 


Acropolis, citadel of Athens, 3-**9, **32-**33. 
•*37, **38, 41 

Adams, Mount, Washington, 6-297 
Adare, Cape, Antarctica, 7-197 
Addis Ababa, capital of Ethiopia, 5-132, *135 
festival, 5-* 13 4 

Aden, British colony in Arabia, 3-384 
muzzled oxen, 3-*382 
water tanks, 3-*381 

Adirondack Mountains, New York, 6-* 21 6 
Admiralty Islands, boats, 7-239, *243 
Adriatic Sea, Trieste on, 2-* 312 
^tna, Mount, Sicily, 2-371, *384; 7-388, **391 
Afghanistan, 4-4-18; 7-*294 
herdsmen, 7-* 29 4 
map, 4-* 6 

transportation, 7-307, **315 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 4-18 

Afghans, in India, 4-* *3 5 
Bee also Afghanistan 

Afium Kara HCissar, city of Turkey, 3-*251 
Africa 

battle area in World War II, 2-129 
boats, 7-*242, *254 
British, 5-141-72 
map, 5-* 141 
Congo, 5-173-88 

elephants, 7-*376, 377, *377, 381 
French colonial possessions, 5-4-56 
map, 5-* 2 3 

former Italian colonies, 2-328, 334; 5-33; *49, 
*52, 53, *63, 56, 131-36, 140 
Madagascar Island, 5-211-23 
Morocco, 5-4-18 
native weaving, 7-*366 
South Africa, 5-189-210 
Victoria Falls, 7-343, 345, **346, **347 
For list of articles see Table of Contents, 
Volume V 


Africa, Southwest, mandated territory, 5-*196, 
206, 210 

Agra, city of India, 4-43, **45, 46 
Agram, city of Yugoslavia, market, 3-* 7 4 
Agriculture, Afghanistan, 4-7 
Albania, 3-51 
Algeria, 5-41 
Annam, 4-* 22 8 
Arabia, irrigation, 3-382-83 
Argentina, 7-153 
Armenia, 3-186-87, 189 
Australia, 5-337 


6-4 S 


Agriculture (contimced ) : 

Belgium, 1-206 
British West Africa, 5-152 
Bulgaria, 3-86 
Burma, 4-150 
Canada, 6-33, 35, 129, 130 
British Columbia, 6-112 

Maritime Province 

*oS, *61 
Ontario, 6-84, 92, **95, 96 
Prairie Provinces, 6-100, 104, 105. 108 
Central America, 7-28 
Ceylon, 4-166-73, 175-76 
Chile, 7-*137, 139, 142 
China, 4-277, 281, *281 
Colombia, 7-108 
Costa Rica, 7-37 
Crete, 1-381 
Cuba, 7-43. 47, 49 
Denmark, 2-91, 94, 95, 97 
Egypt, 5-94, 97 
Estlionia, 2-174, *179 
Finland, 2-58, *59 
France, 1-230, 231 
French Guinea, 5-25 
Gambia, 5-142 
Georgian Republic, 3-190 
Germany, 2-129, 132, 137, 147, 152 
Greece, 3-S 
Guianas, 7-96 

hacienda system in Latin America, 6-166-6 
176 

Hungary, 2-*245 

Iceland, 2-71, 74 

India, 4-82, *89, 92; 7-*271 

Indian tribes (North America), 6-2S 

Iraq, 3-228 

Ireland. 1-133, 141, 146 
Italy, 2-299, 302, 305, 328 
Jamaica, 7-74 
Japan, 4-362-63 
Java, 5-227, *229, 231. 232 
Korea, 4-374, 376 

Latin America, 6-162-63, 166-67, 176-77 

Lebanon, 3-*309. *311, *312, 321 

Madagascar, 5-* 213, *214 

Manchukuo, 4-283 

Mexico, 7-5, 12, 14 

New Zealand, 5-362, 370, 373 

Newfoundland, 6-150 

Norway, 2-11 

Palestine, 3-328, *342 

Persia, 3-203, *211 

Perd, 7-llS, *340 

Philippines, 5-286 

Poland, 2-* 15 5 

Porto Rico, 7-79, 82 

Portugal, 1-351 

ranches, Chile, 7-142 

reclaiming forest land, 2-* 52 

reforms in Latvia, 2-187 

Rumania, 3-* 107 

Russia, 3-.*132, *133, 139, 140, 143, 145, 147 

Salvador, 7-35 

Santo Domingo, 7-91 

Scotland, 1-104, **107, 108, 109 

Sicily, 2-377, 3S3-S4 

Sin-Kiang, 4-* 3 00 

Spain. 1-332, 333, *333 

Sumatra, 5-253 

Sweden, 2-32 

Switzerland, 2-* 2 6 6, 268 

Tripoli, 5-53 

Turkestan, 3-169 

United States, Department of, 6-198 
Middle West, 6-249-65, 26S 
Southern States, 6-236, 244, 246 
Western States, 6-290 
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Agriculture (continued) : 

Venezuela, 7-101, 102 
West Indies, 7-71 
Yugoslavia, 3-65, 74 
See also Irrigation; Soil 
AgnascalienteSy Mexico, market, 7-* 13 
Agulnaldo, Ximillo, Filipino general, 5-296 
Alimadalaad, India, Mosque, 4-**56 
Aluned, Mosque of, Constantinople, 3-* *372, 
«'*373 

Aiuus, early people of Japan, 4-* 3 52 
Air Service, Africa, 5-22 
Alaska, 6-316 
Andes Mountains, 6-* 17 8 
Antarctica, 7-200, ^201 
Australia, 5-339 
Brazil, 6-’*‘lS3 
Canada, 6-*56, 157; 7-310 
Central America, 7-28, *33, 36 
Colombia, 7-105, 106 
commercial lines, France, 1-260 
emergency landing-places, Greenland, 2-87 
Germany, 2-142, 147 
Graf Zeppelin, 2-*128, 142 
India, 4-86 
Japan, 4-348 
Nicaragua, 6-* 17 4 
North Pole expeditions, 6-5 
Peru, 7-125 
Sweden, 2-47 
Switzerland, 2-268 
United States, 6-289 
Venezuela, 7-103 
Aircraft carrier, 7-*259 
Airports 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 6-*183 
Washington, B. C., 6-*166 
Air-raid shelter, London, 1-*S1 
Ajaccio, capital of Corsica, 1-372; 7-*260 
Alcbar the Crreat, Mogul emperor; 4-113 
Ahhenaten (Amenhotep IV), king of Egypt, 
5-65 

A1 FustUt, ancient city of Egypt, 5-107, 115 
Ala-Tau Mountains, China, 4-* 291 
Alabama, state, 6-232, 236, 242, 243, 340 
Mobile, 6-*195 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-248 

Alabaster Mosque, Cairo, Egypt, 5-* 10 6, *107 
Alaculufs, Indian tribe, Tierra del Fuego, 7-138 
Alamo Mission, San Antonio, Texas, 6-* 347 
Alaska, United States Territory, 6-305-16 
dog teams, 7-*313 
Indians, 6-28 

Mount McKinley National Park, 6-380 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-316 
Alaska, Gulf of, 6-* 3 13 
Alaska Military Highway, 6-* 15 5 
Albania, 3-45-56 

taken by Italy, 2-305, 317 
map, 3-* 4 6 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-56 

Albany, capital^ of New York, 6-332 
Alberta, province of Canada, 6-7, 97-116, *120, 
132, 134, *138, *139, *140 
national parks, 6-401-02, *402, *403, 404, *404, 
406, 409, 410, *410, 412, *412, *413, *414, 
*417, *418, *419, 420, 422, 432 
provincial parks, 6-429, 432 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-120 

Alberton district, Prince Edward Island, e-*61 
Albi, Prance, 1-*241 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, 6-361, *361 
Alcdzar, Moorish palace, Seville, Spain, 1-*312. 
*313 

Aleppo (Alep), city of Syria, ancient citadel, 
3-*290 

dyeing cotton, 3-*.288 
goldsmith, 3-*289 

Alexander the Great, conquests of, 3-7; 5-61 
elephants used against, 7-371 
Herat, Afghanistan, founded by 4-* 14 
Alexander Hevsky Cathedral, Bulgaria, 3-* 8 4 
Alexandria, city of Egypt, 5-101, 103 
Alexandria, town of Virginia, 6-* *23 5 
Alfalfa, growing in North Dakota, e-*268 


Alfbld, plains of Hungary, 2-* 23 6 949 

Algeria, 5--33-48, 51 ^ ^ 

Constantine, town, 7-*327 
donkey, 7-* *27 3 
El Kantara gorge, 7-*326 

ml?y? 5^56 Statistical Sum- 


Algiers, capital of Algeria, 5-37 
Algoma district, Ontario, Canada, 6-8 4-8 
Algonkian Indians (Algonqulns), 6 -’«'*iq oa 
** 22, *24, **26, 28, **31 
Algonquin Provincial Park, Ontario. €-84, 427 . 


Alh^bra, Moorish palace, Granada. Spain. 


Captive’s Tower, 1-**310 
Court of the Lions, 1-*311 
Gate of Justice. l-**307 

cheese market, 1-*188 


^ =^155, *156 17<! 

All Saints’ Hay, Bahia, Brazil, 7-186 ’ ^ ^ 

India, Hindu festival at, 4-70 
Allalinho^^ peak in Alps, Switzerland, 

thfe, f-&’32’8 Pales- 

*220, **223, 

gorge, ’7-*3 23 
Italy, 2-305, *327, 331 
Switzerland, 2-253-76 
Simplon Pass, 7-**318 
Transylvania, 3-* 110 
valleys, cause of, 7-**321 
8fee a7so Tyrol, Austrian; Tyrol, Italian 
Alsace-Xiorraine, 1-230 

clock at Strasbourg, 2-140 
headdress, 7-**2S3 
Alsen Island, Denmark, 2-*102 
Altai Mountains, Mongolia, 4-303, *309 
Aluminum, manufacture of, 6-* 164, *165 
Alviella aqueduct, Portugal, l-*365 
Alwar, India, cenotaph, 4-** 39 
Amager, island of, Denmark, horsemen, 2-*90 
Amalfi, Italy, drying macaroni, 2-*321 
Amards, Indians of Perfi, 7-* *122 
Amazon Indians, Brazil, 7-190 
Amazon Hiver, South America, 7-105, 125, 169 
172, 187. 320 
transportation, 7-310 

Amenhotep IH, king of Egypt, 5-60-61, **77 
temple of, 5-72 

Amenhotep IV (Akhenaten), king of Egypt, 
5—6 1 

America, discovery by Leif Ericson, 2-6 
Jews, 7-218 

See also North America; South America 
Americans, Hatin, people of South and Central 
America, 6-161 

Amiens, France, cathedral, l-*258 
Ammon, Egyptian god, temples to, 5-*61, 65, 
*86 

Amorsolo, Fernando, Filipino artist, paintings 
by. 5-*285, *300 

Amritsar, India, Golden Temple of Sikhs, 
4-**69 


Amsterdam, Netherlands, 1-*1S1, 184, 192 
synagogue, 7-* 2 15 

Amundsen, Hoald, Norwegian, explorer, 2-8 
Antarctic explorations, 7-197 
Anatoli Hlssar, Constantinople, 3-**276 
Anatolia, see Turkey in Asia 
Ancestor worship, Annam, 4-* 221 
China, 4-265 
Andalusia, see Spain 

Andes Mountains, South America, 6-*166, *178; 
7-105-32, 133-47, *148, 149 
defile through, 7-*330 

Andorra HepubUc, 2-*2 8 4, *2 8 6 . 2 8 8, 291, **293 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-294 

Andrews, Hoy Chapman, explorations in GoM 
Desert, 4-305, 307 

Angerman Hiver, Sweden, floating logs on, 
2-**39 

Angkor Thom, ancient city of, Cambodia, 4-225 
Angles, conquest of England by, 1^16 
descendants in England, 1-24 
Anglesey Island, Wales, l-*86, 90 
Anglo-Hgyptian Sudan. For Facts and Figures, 
see Statistical Summary, 5-172 
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Angola, Africa, 5-*176, *181, *183, *185, 187 
‘^For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-188 

Anion, Count of, king of Sicily, 2-377 
Aniai^ capital of Turkey, 3-*260, 262, 281, 284 
Ankogel, peak in Austrian Alps, 2-* *219 
Annam, see Indo-China, French 
Annapolis, Maryland, United States Naval 
Academy, 6-*335 

Antananarivo, capital of Madagascar, 5-220, *221 
Antarctica, 7-193-210 
map, 7-*210 
Mount Erebus, 7-*392 

Antico^ Island, possession of Quebec, 6-76 
Antigua, island in West Indies, 7-* *62, 74 
Antilles, see West Indies 
Antioclx, town of Turkey, 3-* 2 91, *292 
AntiQ,iiities, 7-223-38 

Athens, ruins of, 3-27-44 
Bee also Homans, Ancient 
Antofagasta, Chile, 7-147 
Antwerp, Belgium, harbor, 1-*214 
Aosta, Italy, shop, 2-* 3 27 
Apache Trail, Arizona, 6-* *2 87 
Ax>ennine Mountains, Italy, 2-324 
Apollo, Greek god, temple at Corinth, 3-**16 
Appalachian Mountains, Canada, 6-69, SO 
United States, 6-193, 228 
Appenzell, Switzerland, peasants, 2-* 272 
Apple growing 

Canada, Nova Scotia, 6-46, 48, **59 
Ontario, 6-94 
Quebec, 6-* *74 

United States, Oregon, 6-*276 
Arabia, 3-361-84 
desert, 7-342 
map, 3-* 36 5 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-384 
See also Arabs 
Arabs, Africa, 5-5, 8, 33 
Egypt, 5-82, 91 
Madagascar, 5-216 
Sahara Desert, 7-*334 
Georgian Republic, 3-190 
Palestine, 7-* *282 
Sumatra, 5-*233 

See also Algeria; Arabia; Beduins; Cairo; 
Iraq; Syria; Tripoli; Tunisia 
Arafat, holy place of Arabia, caravan, 3-* *37 5 
Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay, Burma, 4-157 
Aran Islanders, 1-*132 
Ararat, Mount, 3-181, *182 
Araucanians, Chilean tribe, 7-133, *136, 139 
weaving, 7-*361 

Arawaks, ancient tribes in West Indies, 7-65 
Arc de Triomphe, Paris, l-*302 
Arc de Triomphe du Carrousel, Paris, l-*303 
Arcachon, France, oyster gathering, l-*263 
Archaeology, 7-223-38 

Athens, ruins of, 3-27-44 
See also Homans, Ancient 
Archangel, Russia, winter scene, 3-* 146 
Arco, Italy, ruined castle, 2-**315 
Arcos de la Frontera, Spain, l-*338 
Arctic Archipelago, Canada, 6-33-34 
Arctic current, effect on Newfoundland, 6-150 
Arctic regions, 6-5-16; 7-193 
explorations, 2-80, 87 
map, 6-* 6 

Ardennes, Porest of, Belgium, l-**224 
Ardettus, Mount, Athens, 3-* 30 
Ardfert, Ireland, holy well, 1-**139 
Argentina, 7-149-57 

All American Highway, 6-* 156 
hacienda system in, 6-163 
Iguazu Falls, 7-* *167 
statue of George Washington, 6-* 179 
For Facts and Figures^ see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-168 

Argolls, province of Greece, 3-* 14 
Arica, Chile and Perd, 7-147 
Arizona, state, 6-272-94 
Canyon de Chelly, 6-*272 
cities, 6-361, *364 
desert, 7-*341, *342 

Grand Canyon, National Park, 6-*3Sl, 383, 
**395 

Indians. 6-32, **274, **275 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-294 


Arkansas, state, €-*345, 34S 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-248 
Armenia, 3-1 SI -9 2, 198 
map, 3-=^ 182 

Turkish cruelty to, 3-257 
weaving carpets, 7-*362 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-198 

Armo^cans, ancient people of Brittany. 1-2G9, 

Arnhem, city of Netherlands, 1-192 
avenue of beaches, 1-**193 
Amo Kiver, Italy, 2-317 
Arras, city of France. 1-260 
Arrowrock Dam, Idaho, 6-365, *372 
Aruntas, aborigines of Australia, 5-358 
Aryans, in India, 4-22, 25, 51 
Asbestos mines, Quebec, Canada, 6-77 
Ascension Island, 1-167, 170, *176 
Ashanti, Africa, 5-* 143, *146, 14T, **164 
Asheville, city of North Carolina. 6-*336 
Ashkabad, city of Turkestan, 3-* IT 5, 179 
Ashley River, South Carolina, 6-* *239 
Ash^banipal, Assyrian king, palace of, 7-227, 

Asia, descriptive sketch, 4-5 

For list of articles, see Tables of Contentsi^ 
Volumes III, IV 

Asia, Castle of, on Bosporus Straits, 3-* *27 6 
Asphalt, 7-74, 75, 102 
Assam, India, elephants, 7-*374 
Asses, see Donkeys 
Assiniboia, district of Canada, 6-100 
Assiniboine, Mount, Alberta, 6-406 
Assisi, St. Trancis of, 2-324 
Assiut (Asydt), town of Egypt, 5-97 
Assuan (Aswan), Egypt, 5-* 100 
Great Dam, 5-97 
Assur, capital of Assyria, 7-227 
Assyria, art in, 7-*226. **228, **229, *231, **232 
empire, 3-217, 221; 7-227 
sphinxes of, 5-87 

Astrabad, Persia, village street, 3-*210 
Astronomers, ancient Chinese, 4-321 
Asuncion, capital of Paraguay. 7-149, *158, 161, 
164 

Aswan, see Assuan 
Atacama Desert, Chile, 7-** 13 4, 335 
Atayals, people of Formosa, 4-* 23 6, *237, *239. 
*240, *245 

Athapascans, Indian tribes, €-20, 28; 7-**359 
Athena, Greek goddess, 3-29, **36 
Athens, capital of Greece, 3-7, **9, 27-44 
Athletics, in Germany, 2-145, 146 
Atitl£n Dake, Guatemala, 7-** 27 
Atlanta, capital of Georgia, 6-*241, *339. 340 
Atlantic Ocean^ islands of, 1-157-96 
See also West Indies 

Atlas Moxmtains, 5-5, *10, *34, 41; 7-*326 
Atolls (coral islands), of South Pacific, 5-304-21 
Auckland, city of New Zealand, 5-359, 362, S71 
Auckland Islands, 5-374 
Augusta, Georgia, 6-340 
Aurlandsfjord, Norway, 2-4 
Austin, capital of Texas, 6-* 3 47. 348 
Australasia. For list of articles see Table of 
Contents, Volume V 
Australia, 5-322-48 

aborigines of, 5-349-58 
camel caravan, 7-*311 
carting silver, 7-*309 
desert, 7-337 
map. 6-* 3 48 

territory in South Seas, 5-321 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-348 
Austria, 2-217-35 

control of Venice, 2-357 
Hungary under, 2-237-38 
Italia Irredenta, 2-305 
losses in W'orld War I, 3-109 
map, 2-*221 

Slavic regions lost to, 3-57 
Switzerland's struggles against, 2-- 6 4, 265 
Trieste given to Italy, 2-312 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-235 

Automobiles, Sahara desert, 7-*310 
Avalanches, Switzerland, 2-2 68 
See also Glaciers 
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Aviation, aircraft manufacture, Wicliita, Kan- 
sas, 6-‘'^254 
See also Air Service 
Avila, city of Spain, 1-*30S 
Avranches, town in France, l-*^284 
Aymaras, Indians of South America, 7-117, 
=^'118, ^=127, 128, 129, **130, 238 
Azerlbaijan, 3-181, 194-98 
map, 3-* 182 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-198 

Azores Islands, North Atlantic, 1-157, 158, 159, 
*171, *173, 175 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-175 

Aztecs, Indians of Mexico, 7-4, 5-6, 18, 20 


Baalhel:, ancient city of Lebanon, 3-305, 308 
Babylon^ ancient city, 7-227 
temple of Marduk, 3-* 2 20 
Babylonian Empire, 3-217, 321; 7-227 
Badajoz, Spain, water-wheel, 1-*321 
Baddeck, Cape Breton Island, resort, 3-* 57 
Baffin Island, glaciers, 6-5 

Bagdad (Baghdad), city of Iraq, 3-221, 237-46 
Bagpipes, Scottish, l-**99 

Bagnio, resort in Philippines, 5-285, 286, 300-01 
Bahama Islands, coral beach, 7-*78 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-83 

Bahia, city of Brazil, 7-186, *187 
Bahrein Islands, Arabia, 3-384 
Bale de Chalenr, Canada, cod fishing, 6-64 
Baikal, Bake, Siberia, 3-155 
Baku, Azerbaijan, oil fields, 3-194, 196, *198 
Balboa, Spanish explorer, 7-40-41 
Balearic Islands, 1-369, *371, *373, *382, 384 
Bali, island in Bast Indies, 5-**238, ' **239, 
**243. 245, **246, **247, **251, **254 
Hindu temple, 5-*241 
Balik Papan, Borneo, oil fields, 5-266 
Balkans, see Albania; Bulgaria; Greece; B.u- 
mania; Tugoslavia 

Ballybunion, Ireland, cliffs near, 1-**142 
Baltic States, Bsthonia (Estonia), Latvia, 
Lithuania, 2-173-90 
Baltimore, Maryland, 6-221, 335, 336 
Baluchistan, India, child, 4-* 43 
nobleman, 4-* 50 

Bamboo, usefulness of, China, 4-281 
Philippines, 5-284, *292, *293, **298 
Bananas, preparing for shipment, Guatemala, 
6-173 

Banat, province of Rumania^ 3-* 117, *118 
Bandits, Manchukuo, 4-* 28 5 
Mongols, 4-307 
See also Pirates 

Banff ^rational Park, Alberta, 6-* 2 5, **110, 

*113, 404, *409, *410, *418 
Banff -Windermere Highway, Canada, 6 -* *102, 
*408 

Bangkok, capital of Siam, 4-197, 198, *201 
Menam River, 4-* *20 2 
royal palace, 4-* *2 06 
temples, 4-*205, **211 
Bangor, Pennsylvania, slate quarry, 6-213 
Bangweuln Bake, Africa, 5-*167 
Banjaras, gipsy tribe, India, 7-* 3 05 
Bantus, tribe of Africa, 5-152, 187 
See also Zulus 

Banya-Bashi Mosque, Bulgaria, 3-* 8 5, *87 
Barada River, Lebanon, 3-305 
Baras, tribe of Madagascar, 5-211, 216 
Barbados, West Indies, 7-*73-75, *77 

For Pacts and Figures, aee Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-83 

Barbary States, Africa, 5-5, 33; 7-**322 
Barcelona, city of Spain, 1-333, 336, *336, *337 
Bame CS-Iacier, Antarctica, 7-* 19 5, 196 
Baroda, India, elephants, 7-** 37 8 
Barometer Peak, British Columbia, 6-* 4 05 
BarranquiUa, city of Colombia, 7-105 
Barrier Beef, Australia, coral growths, 5-323, 
*327 

Barron Palls, Australia, 5-*322 
Basil n, Byzantine Emperor, 3-83 
Basket-making, China, -4-* 27 6 
Poland, 2-* 15 4 


Basket-making {continued) • 

Pueblo Indians, 7-**35S 
Basques, people of Northern Spain I--?*)! 

farmh 9 use in Durango, l -*320 ' ^ 

Basra, city of Iraq, 3-**231 232 
Bastia, Corsica, harbor, l-*372 

National Park, Canada. 

Basutoland. For Facts and Figures 
tistical Summary, 5-210 ^ 

Bataks, people of Sumatra, 5-*233 25‘> 
Batalha, Portugal, monastery, l-* 24 s " 
Batangas, tribe in Uganda, 5-158 169 
Batavia, capital of Java, 5-225, 227 236 
Bathm^ steam-baths, in Finland, 2 ^ 5 ? 

Battle Creek, Michigan, sanitarium. 

Bauxite, mines in Guiana, 7-96 ^ 

Bavaria, Germany, bride, 2 -* *134 
costumes, 2 -** 126 
peasants, 2 -* 114 
Bay rum, Virgin Islands, 7-74 
Bay Saint Iiouis, Mississippi, 6-* *23 8 
Bayard’s Book, Belgium, legend of, 

Bayonne, city of France, 1-*261 
Bays, Bake of, Ontario, 6-* *83, *89 
Bean, use in China, 4-283 
Bear Biver, Nova Scotia, 6-* 56 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, 5-201 204 206 
For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-210 

Beduins, desert people, 3-*221, 347-60- 7 -*-^ 7 n 
Arabia, 3-*369, 380, 382 
Egypt, 5-104 
Khorassan, 7-*339 
Palestine, 3-*339 
Syria, 3-292-93 
Tunis, 5-** 55 
warrior, 7-* 270 

Beefeaters, English soldiers, 1-**18 20 
Beguinage Ste. Elizabeth, Bruges, Belgium, 
1-**»*220 

Beinu Bhreagh, mountain, Canada, 6-57 
Beirut, capital of Lebanon, 3-312-14 
harbor, 3-*320 

Bela Hun, socialist leader of Hungary, 2-238 
Belem Tower, Portugal, l-*364 
Belfast, capital of Northern Ireland, 1-140 
*148 ’ 

Belgium, 1-203-28 

colonies, Congo, 5-173, *174, *175, *177. *179, 
181, 182, *184, 185, 188 » » . 

in World War II, 2-129 
once part of Netherlands, 1-189 
spinning, 7-*353 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-228 

Belgrade (Beograd), capital of Tugoslavia, 3- 
78, *78, 79, 80 

Belize, town of British Honduras, 7-*28 
Bell, Alexander Craham, burial place, 6-* 57 
memorial to, 6-*136 
Bel voir fox hounds, England, l-*28 
Ben Venue, mountain in Scotland, 1-*100, **103, 
105 

Benares, sacred city of India, 4-* *6 4-* *6 5, 71, 
73 


fakir, 4-* 6 6 
Bengal, city of India 
temple to Buddha, 4-60 
Bengal, province of India, 4-*77, *78, *79; 

7-**379, **382 

Benue Biver, Nigeria, 5-151 
Berbers, African people, 5-5, 8 
peddlers, Cairo, 5-* 119 
West Africa, 5-23 
See also Barbary States 
Berg Bake, Alberta, 6-*414 
Berg Biver, South Africa, 5-* 191 
Bergen, city of Norway, 2-14 
Bering, Vitus, explorer, 6-315 
Bering Sea, 6-314 

Berkeley, California, campanile, 6-*373 
Greek theatre, 6-*184 
Berkeley Square, London, 1-*S0 
Berlin, capital of Germany, 2-144-52, *144 
Bermuda Islands, 1-*168, *169, *170, 173, 175. 
176 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum^ 
mary, 1-176 

Bermudez, asphalt lake, Venezuela, 7-102 
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Berne, capital of Switzerland, 2-26S, 271, *275 
Bernese Cberland, Switzerland, 2-* 256, **262 
Bessarat»ia, section of Hussia, 3-*lll 
BetMehein, Palestine, Churcli of the Nativity, 
3-*325 

costumes, 3-**340-**41 
grotto, 3-* 32 6 

Bettotlial Customs, Hungary, 2-*244 
Kenya Colony, 5-* *15 6 
Netherlands, 1-**182 
Siberia, 3-152, 155 
Yugoslavia, 3-65, 68 
Bhutan, 4-119-48 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 4-148 

Bienville, Sleur de, founder of Mobile, monu- 
ment to, 6-* 19 5 

Bijapur, India, ruins, 4-** 48-* *49 
Bilihid Prison, Philippine Islands, 5-* 29 2 
Biloxi, Mississippi, shipyard, 6-* 23 7 
BinfiThaan, Utah, copper mine, 6-*300 
Bird Islands, possession of Quebec, €-*76 
Birmingham, Alabama, 6-340 
Birzehhugia, village of Malta, l-**374 
Biscayne Bay, at Miami, Florida, 6-247 
Bishra, Algeria, oasis, 5-*36, 48 
Bismaroh, capital of North Dakota, 6-358, *359 
Bitkovr, Poland, laborers, 2-* 156 
oil derricks, 2-* 157 

Biyuk Jami BIos<ine, Constantinople, 3-* *277 
Black Porest, Oermany, 2-* 11 2, 140 
village girls of, 2-* 11 5 

Black Harbor, New Brunswick, sardine fish- 
ing, 6-** 64 

Black Hills, South Dakota, 6-* *2 67 
"Blackfellows,” Australian aborigines, 5-349-58 
Blackfoot Indians, 6-**19, **22, *24, **31 
Blacksmith, in England, 1-**31 
Blantyre, chief town of Nyasaland, 5-169 
Blarney Castle, Ireland, 1-**135 
Bligh, William, English explorer, 5-313-14 
Blomidon, Cape, Nova Scotia, 6-46, 48 
Blow-pipe, weapon, Borneo, 5-273-80 
Jivaro Indians, Ecuador, 7-* 114 
Perti, 5-280 

Blue Mosaue, Cairo, Egypt, 5-* *11 6 
Blue Mountains, Australia, 5-323, *341 
“Blue Hile,” river in Ethiopia, 5-131 
Boahdil, Moorish king, 1-312 
Boats, ancient and modern, 7-239-61 
ancient Egypt, 5-72 
Australia, pearl -fishing, 5-* 340 
balsas. South America, 7-* 128 
barge of Maharaja, India, 4-*110 
basket-boats (gufas), Iraq, 3-*228, 229, *240 
Bay of Naples, 2-*314 
catamaran, Formosa. 4-*241 
Ceylon, 4-* *178 
China, 4-*260, **274, *325 
swamp-boats, 4-* 281 
coracles, Ireland, 1-*132 
Wales, l-*9 6 

dug-out canoes, Africa, 5-*167 
Eskimo, 2-77 

feluccas on Nile River, 5-**10S, *122 

ferry, Southern Spain, 1-*32S 

goatskin, Iraq, 3-* 2 24 

Greece, 3-* 2 2 

Greenland, 2-* 70, *71 

Java, 5-* 241 

Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, 6-*47 

Maori war canoes, New Zealand, 5-381 

paddy boat. Cochin China, 4-* 231 

Philippines, 5-* 2 87 

raft. Tibet. 4-148 

sacred barge, Burma, 4-* 160 

shipyard, Biloxi, Mississippi, 6-* 237 

show boat, Mississippi River, 6-*256 

Siam. 4-*200, *201, **202 

Sicily, 2-**S73 

Solomon Islands, 5-**311, 320 
tarboats, Finland, 2-53, *59 
Tigris River, 3-*246 
Tokyo, Japan, 4-*366 
Viking galleys, 2-6 
wooden, Bay of Fundy, 6-*49 
Boers, people of South Africa, 5-189, *198, *199 
family on trek. 5-*198 
trek to Transvaal, 5-195 
Boghaz-keui, Hittite sculpture at. 230, 231 
Bogoti, capital of Colombia, 7-105, 107, *109, 
115 


Bohei^a, Czechoslovakia 2-194-95. 20 S **^14 
wooded park, Paris, 1-302 
Boise, capital of Idaho. 6-365 

Singing Tower, 6-244 
Bokhara (Bukara), city of Turkestan, 

171-i i " 

Ovis Poll, rare sheep. 3-* ISO 
Solan Pass, Afghanistan, 4-* 4 
BoUvar^^ South American liberator, 

Bolivia, 7-116-17, 125-32 

reed boat. Lake Titicaca, 7-*253 
tin mine, €-*16S 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-132 

Bologna, city of Italy, 2-326 
Bolshevism, see Communism 
Bombay, city of India, 4-84 
harbor, 4-* 9 6 
home of Parsees, 4-74 
Bon, ancient faith in magic, Tibet, 4-146 
Hoome^iang, weapon of Australian tribesmen, 

6—0 o 8 

Borchgrevink, Norwegian explorer, 7-197 
Bordeaux, city of Prance, 1-252 
Bordighera, Italy, street, 2-* 316 
Borga, town in Finland, 2-63 
Borneo, 5-257-70 
map, 5-* 2 24 
savages of, 5-2 71 -SO 
weaving, 7-*364 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-270 

Bornholm, island of Denmark, 2-1 08 
Boro Bndur, Java, ruins of ancient temple, 
5-237, 241, 245 

Bororos, Indians of Brazil, 7-* *170 
Borrow, George, "svriter about gipsies, 7-289 
Bosnia, part of Y^ugoslavia, 3-57, **5S, **59. 
**62, 78, 79 
map, 3-* 60 

mountain scene, 3-**5S 
Pliva River cascades, 7-**3o0 
sheep market, 3-* *59 

Bosporus, Straits of, 3-**265, 271, **276, 2S1, 
284 

Bee also Golden Horn 
Boston, Massachusetts, 6-* 31 9, 323, *326 
Botafogo Bay, Brazil, 7-* *171 
Botany Bay, Australia, 5-324 
Bothnia, Gulf of, 2-57 
Boulosfne-sur-Mer, docks, l-*235 
religious festival, l-*233 
Bourgeau, peak in Massive Range, Canada, 

e-**i02 

Bourse, Paris, l-*299 

Bow Kiver, Alberta, 6-* *110, *139 

Boy Scouts, India, 4-* 8 6 

Brahm, Hindu Supreme Essence, 4-73 

Brahminism, see Hinduism 

Brant, Joseph, Mohawk Indian chief, 6-SS, 96 
Brantford, Ontario, 6-* IS 6 
Bras d^Or Bakes, Nova Scotia, 6-46 
Brazeau, Mount, Canada, 7-* 312 
Brazil, 7-169-92, 320 
airport, 6-*lS3 
Amazon River, 7-320 
coffee, 7-*179 
Iguazu Falls, 7-* *167 
industries, 6-170, *181 
school children in, 6-* 182 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-3 93 

Breadfruit, discovery of, 5-313 
tree, Malaya, 4-* 195 
Brest, France, castle of, l-*266 
Bretons, people of Brittany, see Brittany 
Brian Boru, Irish hero, 1-125 , ^ 

Bridal Veil Falls, Yosemite National Park, 
6-378 

Bridgeport, Connecticut, 6-328 
Bridges, Bridge of Sighs, \enice, 2-**S64 
Budapest, Hungary, a-^48 
covered wooden, New Hampshire, 6-*217 
Ireland, l.**126, 143, *151^ 
natural bridge, Utah, 6-*304 
Nile, 5-121 

of boats, over Tigris River, 3-**226 
of creepers, Africa, 5-* 181 
of logs, Finland, 2-* 51 i 

of the Horse, Bruges, Belgium, l-**205 
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Bridgfes {continued) : 

old bridg'e in the Pyrenees, l-*’*‘246 
over chasm, Ronda, Spain, l-**‘'306 
over Danube, at Cernavoda, Rumania, 3-110 
over Firth of Forth, Scotland, 1-*‘‘'119 
Pont Vieux, Albi, France, 
pontoon type, 6-* 15 6 
rattan foot-bridge, Formosa, 4-='-'243 
Roman, over Jordan River, 3-* *333 
suspension bridge, Kiev, Russia, 3-* 138 
swinging rope bridge, India, 4-* 104 
Sydney Harbor Bridge, Sydney, Australia, 
5-*343 

Thousand Islands International Bridge, Can- 
ada-U. S., 6-*161 
Tower Bridge, London, l-**78 
Venice, 2-355, **364 

Bridgetown, capital of Barbados, 7-*77 
Brisbane, city of Australia, 5-338 
art centre, 5-* 346 

Britlsb Columbia, province of Canada, 6-97- 
120, 134, 136, 138, *141, *142, *143 
national parks, 6-401, 406, 410, *413, 432 
provincial parks, 6-429 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-120 
Britisb Bmpire 
Arabia, 3-384 
Aden, 3-*3Sl 
Australia, 5-322-58 
Borneo, 5-257-70, 271-80 
British Guiana, 7-*94, 95, 96, 104 
British Honduras, 7-*2S, 32-33 
Central Africa, 4-141-72 
Ceylon, 4-165-84 
China. 4-*272, *273, *276, 288 
control of Iraq, 3-221 
Egypt, 5-93, 104 

entrance into Tibet, 4-119, *143 
India, 4-28, 75, 80 

Bee also India in Index 
islands of North Atlantic, 1-*16 d, *166, 167, 
*168-*69, 170, 173, *174, 175, *176 
islands of South Pacific, 5-**306, 308, 312, 
313, *315, 318, 319, 320, 321 
Malaya, 4-185-9 6 

Malta, l-**374, **375, 376, 379, *379, 384 
New Zealand, 5-359-74 
Maoris, 5-375-84 
Newfoundland, 6-144-52 
occupation of Palestine, 3-323, 328, 330 
Union of South Africa, 5-18 9-210 
West Indies, 7-61, **62, *64, *68, *70, 72-78, 
S 3 

See also Canada 
British. G-niaua, 7-95, 9 6, 104 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-104 

British Xsles, see Great Britain 
British IMtnsexiin, London, 1-84 
British West Indies, see British Empire — West 
Indies 

Brittany, province of France^ 1-266-87 
megalithic remains, 7-235, **237 
spinning, 7-*357 

Brock, Sir Isaac, Canadian leader, 6-96 
Broek, village of Netherlands, cleanliness of, 
1-192, 194 
houses in, 1-202 

Broken Hill, Australia, silver mine, 5-*334 
Bromo, volcano, Java, 7-**386 
Brooke, James, rajah of Sarawak, S-261, 264 
Broomielaw OLtiay, on Clyde River, Glasgow, 
1-* 116 

Brothers of Mercy, in Italy, 2-321 
Brown, John, raid at Harper's Perry, 6-230 
Bruges, city of Belgium, 1-207, **208, 210, *210 
settlement of Beguines, religious women, 

l-**220 

water communication of, 1-**216, **217 
Brunei, state in Borneo, 5-264, 270 
Brusa (Bursa), city of Turkey, 3-*258 
Brussels, city of Belgium, Guild Houses, 
1-**212 

law courts, l-**209 
town-hall, 1-*211 

Bruton Parish Church, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
€-♦*235 

Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, 6-* *39 9 
Brythons, Celtic tribe in Wales, 1-85, 86 


Germany, costume of. 

Buckingham Palace, London l-=i‘S‘? 

Budapest, Hungary, 2-237 
fishermen’s bastion, 2-*249 
suspension bridge, 2-* 248 

lempla, Bengal. India, 4 .*»Rn ' 

Buddha, religious leader 

barge bearing images, 4 -* 160 
believed reincarnation of, 4 -**l 33 I'l- 
bronze image, Kamakura’ Japan. 
gigantic image, Ceylon, 4 -* *179 ^ 

relics of, 4-159, 184; 7-369 
See also Buddhism 
Buddhism, religion, 4-51 

birthplace of, Bengal, 4-* *60 
China. 4-* *254, 257, 265, *324 
explanation of, 4-73 
India, 4-51 

Japan, 4-336, *345, **346 
Korea, 4-*3Sl 
Mongolia, 4-*313, 314-15 
relics of Buddha, Burma, 4-*159 
Siam, 4-197-98, *205, **211 
temple at Karli, India, 4 -* 54 
at Bengal, India, 4-* *60 
of the Tooth, Ceylon, 7-369 
See also Buddha; Lamaism 
Buenos Aires, city of Argentina, e-*179- 7-1 
151, 154, *155, **162, **163 
Buffalo, city of New York, €-330, *331 
Buffalo National Park, Alberta, 6-*417 *41 s 

*419, 420, 422 ’ 

Buffaloes, East Indies, 5-**235 
See also Bison; Water buffaloes 
Bukarest (Bucharest or Bucuresti), capital of 
Rumania, 3-116, *124 
Bukovina, Rumania 
harvest, 3-* 107 
Bulgaria, 3-81-104 

Isker River, 7-**328-**29 
map, 3-*8S 
weaving, 7-*363 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-104 

Bull fighting, Portugal. l-*354 
Bullocks, as draught animals, see Oxen 
Buna Kiver, 7-* *3 19 
Burial customs 

Angola, Africa, 5-* 17 6 
Borneo, 5-* 26 7 
cemetery, Damascus, 3-*302 
Scutari, Turkey, 3-* *26 9, 271 
China, 4-265 
Congo, 5-187 

Egypt, 5-57, *60, **63, ** 66 , **67, **70, 72, 87 

Germany, 2-138 

Mongolia, 4-316 

Nigeria, 5-*155 

of the Druses, 3-*310 

Tong-King, 4-* 2 24 

Venice, 2-363, 366 

Wales, 1-90, 93 

Buriats, people of Siberia, 3-* 150, 155 
Burlington, Iowa, show boat on river, 6-*256 
Burma, British Crown Colony, 4-149-64 
elephants, 7-371, *372-*73, 375 
white elephants, 7-*376 
map, 4-* 150 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 4-164 

Burma Road, 4-* 16 2, 257 
**Bush,^^ Australian jungle, 5-332-33 
Bushmen, South Africa, 5-201, 204, 206 
Bushnell, Bavld, inventor of submarine, 
7-257 

Butantan, Brazil, snake farm, 7-* 18 6 
Butte, city of Montana, 6-361 
Butter-making 
Beduins, 3-*359 
Egypt, 5-101 
United States, 6-254 
Byng Pass, Alberta, camp, 6 -* 3 8 
Byrd, Rear Admiral Richard E., explorations 
in Antarctica, 7-200-03 ; 

Bytown, original name of Ottawa, Canada, 6-94 
By z antlum ( Constantinople ) 

protection of Georgian Republic, 3-189 
wars with Bulgaria, 3-81, S3 
See also Constantinople 
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Cabot, John, oNploror, discovered Newfound- 
land, 6-145 

cacao, drying, Java, 5-»229 
Ecuador, 7-111 
West Indies, 7-'^70, *71, 91 
CaSiUS, Arizona, 6-*'**2S7; 7->^342 
Mexico, 7-* S 

CadiZs city of Spain, 1-*341 
Cffisar, Julius, Roman general 

conquest of Gaul (France), X-229 
in England, 1-62 

Caguas, city of Puerto Rico, 7--‘'S0 
CaSas itiver, New Brunswick, Canada, 

Cairo, capital of Egypt, 5-105-3 0 
Calcutta, city of India, 4-S6 
Hindu temple, 4-* *7 2 
Caledonian Canal, Scotland, 1-105 
Calgary, city of Alberta, Canada, 6-134, *139 
C^&ornia, state, 6-273-94, *296, **303; 7-*341 
cities, 6-369-7 5 

Greek theatre, Berkeley, 6-*lS4 
national parks, 6-377-80, 383, 3SS, **394 
Santa Barbara mission, 6-*lS4 
Camaguey, province of Cuba, 7-53 
Camagiiey, town of Cuba, 7-53 
Cambodia, see Indo-China, French 
Cambridge, city of Massachusetts, 6-*206, 
**223, 326, 328 

Cambridge Crulf, Australia, 5-*3 52, *355 
Cambridge University, England, colleges of, 
1-*3S, 45, 47, 53, 56 
Camels, 7-307, *310, *311 
Afghanistan, 4-* 4 
Arabia, 3-**363, **375, 3S2 
Australia, 5-332, *341 
China, 4-*290, *332 
Damascus, 3-* 29 5 
Egypt, 5-* 9 9 
India. 4-* 84; 7-* *314 
mail-carriers, South Africa, 5-* 19 6 
Mongolia, 3-303, 305 
two-humped, 4-* 3 12 
North Africa, 5-48, **54 
of Beduins, 3-**348, **349, 354-53 
Syria, 3-289 

Camel’s Hump, mountain, Vermont, 6-* 209 
Cameroon, British Africa, 5-152, 172, *178 
Cameroon, French Africa, 5-22, 32, *178 
Campagna, Italy, boys, 2-**30G, 335 
ox-cart, 2-* 20 8 
Campbor-production 

Formosa. 4-233, *235, 243-44, *246, *247 
Cana, village of Galilee, 3-* 325 
Canada, 6—33—44 
area, 6-33, 44 

beginning of dominion, 6-37 
British Columbia, province, 6-97-120 
cities, 6-121-43 
historic sites, 6-425-26, 432 
Indians, 6-17-32 

international boundary, 6-* 160, *161 
map, 6-* 4 2 

Maritime Provinces, 6-45-64 
national parks, 6-*25, *110, *113, 401-25, 432, 
7-*312 

Niagara Falls, 7-343, 345 
Northern regions, 6-5-16 
map, 6-* 6 

Ontario, province, 6-81-96 
Peace Tower, 6-* 158 

Prairie Provinces (Alberta, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan), 6-7, 97-120 
provincial parks, 6-426-32 
Quebec, province, 6-65-80 
relations with United States, 6-153-55 
For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-44, 432 

Canadian national Railways, 6-104 
Canadian Shield (tCaurentian Plateau), 6-33 
Canals, Belgium, 1-**216, **217, *222, 228 
Canada, 6-81, **91 
China, 4-273, **274 
Finland, 2-52 
France, 1-265 
Germany, 2-129, *141, 147 
India, 4-112 

Lake Xochimilco, Mdxico, 7-* 21 


Canals ( rou tin I> rd > : 

Netherlands. 1-177. IKI, ♦jsj igi 
of Nile delta. 5-97 
Panama, 7- ;;7. ■:t>. io-n 
Scotland, 1-1 nr» 

Sweden, 2-32. -38 
Tokyo Japan, 4-365, *366, 368 
United States, 6-*253, 330, 332 
^^^^**368“^^^' 360, **361, **364, **365, 366. 

Canary Islands, 1-16 2-6 4 

For Pacts and Figures* see Statistic'al Sum- 
mary, 1-17 6 

Canberra, capital of Australia, 5-3 3 2. 339. 
Canea, capital of Crete, 1-*37S 
Cannibals, Maoris New Zealand, 5-377 
South Sea Islands, 5-30S, 319, 320 
Sumatra, 5-*233, 252 

Canning industry, Baltimore, Marvland, 6-221 
Canoes, see Boats 

Canton, city of China, street, 4-*256 
Canute, king of Denmark, England and Nor- 
way, 2-91, 104, 107 

Canyon de Chelly, Arizona, 6-*272; 7-*330 
Cap Haitien, ruined fortress, Haiti, 7-S6 
Cape, see under word following cape; ;ls 
B lomidon, Cape 

Cape Breton Highlands Rational Park, Nova 
Scotia, 6-423, *426, *427 
Cape Breton Island, Canada, 6-46, 48 
Cape of G-ood Hope, 5-1 S 9 

Cape of Good Hope, province. South Africa. 

5-189, *190, *191, *192, 195. *196 *202 

Cape Town, city of South Africa, 5-1S9. *190 
Cape Verde Islands, 1-164, 167 

For Pacts and Figures, see Shitistical Sum- 
mary, 1-176 

Capet, Hugh, king of France, 1-229 
Capitoline Hill, Rome, 2-**341 
Cappadocia, Turkey, cave-villages, 3-*250 
Capri, Italian pleasure resort, 2-32S, 330 
Caps, headdress, 7-27 S-Sl 
Carabao, see Buffaloes 

Caracas, capital of Venezuela, 7-99, 101, *101, 
*102 

Caravans, 7-* 3 11, **314 
automobiles, 7-*311 
donkeys, 7-**315 
Gobi desert, 4-303, 305 
mules, 7-*312 
See also Camels 

Caravanserai (hotel), Turkestan, 3-*lT0 
Carcassonne, town of Prance. 1-244 
Carchemish, city of Hittites, 7-231 
Cardiff, city of Wales, 1-95 
Caribbean Sea, 7-25 

harbor of Cartagena, 7-* 107 
islands, 7-43-93 
map, 7-* 6 5 

Caribou, herds in Newfoundland, 6-1 47 
in Northern Canada, 6-*ll 
See also Reindeer 

Caribs, West Indies aborigines, 7-65 
of Guiana. 7-*97 

Carinthia, castle near Launsdorf, 2-* *2 IS 
Carisbrooke Castle, Isle of Wight, 1-*4S 
Camac, Brittany, Stone Age ruins, 7-235, **237 
Carnarvon Castle, Wales, 1-*S9, 90 
Carnivals, Nice, France, 1-244, 252 
See also Festivals 
Caroline Islands, 4-364 

Oarpathia, Poland, peasants, 2-* 163. *164 
Carpathian Mountains, Poland, 2-153, *157 
costumes, 2-**193, *203 
Carpet, The Holy, Moslem, 5-*110; *111 
Carpet-making, Oriental, 7-*362, 363 
Near East, 3-* 207 

Carrara, Italy, marble quarries, 2-*324 
Carreta Monument, Montevideo, Uruguay, 7- 
*161 

Carrick-a-Kede, Ireland, swinging bridge, 1- 
**143 

Carson City, capital of Nevada, 6-294 
Cartagena, Colombia, 7-* 107 
Carthage, ancient city of Africa, 2-335 
Cartier, Jacques, French explorer, 6-52, 65 
memorial to. 6-*431 

Casablanca, city in Morocco, 5-6 

Cascade Range, United States, 6-194, 273, *2iU 
Casco Bay, Maine, 6-*324 

Cashel Bock, Ireland, cathedral rums, 1-**131 
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Cassino, Monte, 2-»o24 

Caste system, in India, 4-25, 51, 

Castile, Spain, harvest field. l-*333 
Castle Motmtam, Alberta, 6-* 4= 10 
Catacombs, Paris, 1-292 
Catalonia, Spain, 1 -d32, 333 

Catamaran, two-liulled boat, origin of ^\oid, 
7-239, 243 

Cataracts, see Waterfalls o 

Catbedral, Mount, British Columbia, 

Cathedrals, Alexander Nevsky, Bulgaria, 3- 84 
Amiens, France, l-’>=258 

Churdfi ^f^^Bn^^ama,^^St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, 6-* 147 

Cologne, Germany, 2-*133 
Cordova, Spain, 1-309, 312, 314 

Dublin, Ireland, ^“137, 140 
Florence, Italy, 2-320, 3 33 

France, 1-*27S, *^279 
Havana, 7-’*' 57 

Milan.^'^Italy: 2%25, 326 

of St. Bavon, Ghent, Belg-^m, 1-*218 
of St. Etienne, at Meaux, France, 

Panama City, 7-* 3 9 
Pisa, Italy, 2-320 ^ 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 7-*87 
ruins on Cashel Rock, Irelan^, 1- 
St Bartholomew, Frankfort, Germaiy^, 2-111 
St. Basil (Vasili the Beatified), Moscow, 
Russia, 3-‘-'‘’*'156 

St. John the Baptist, Newfoundland 6^14 < 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Louisiana, 6- o4j 
St. Mark’s, Venice, 2-*359, 366-67, ’^‘*‘369 
St. Paul’s, London, 73 . , 

St. Peter’s, Geneva, Switzerland, 2-27 4 

St. Peter’s, Rome, 2-339, *342, 351 

Santo Domingo, 7-92 

Sicily, 2-*3S3 

Tarragona, Spain, 1-*316 

Utrecht, l-**200 

Cattaro (Kotor), port of Dalmatia, 3-CO, *64 
Stairs of, 3-*65 
Cattle, Argentine, 7-153 

blessing of, in Brittany, l-*277 
Canada, e-**86, *114 
Cuba. 7-53 

Ethiopia, 5-*133 ^ ^ 

humped, Madagascar, 5-* 2 12, 218 
market, Orthez, France, l-*248 
Tipperary, Ireland, 1-155 
Mexico, 7-12 

New Zealand, 5-362, 370 
Paraguay, 7-159, 161 
Scotland, 1-**107. 108 
United States, 6-292 
Uruguay, 7-*160, 165 
West Indies, 7-72 
See also Dairying 
Caucasus Moun^ins, road, 3-* 19 3 
Tiflis, 3-*197 , 

Caudebec-en-Oaux, town of France, 1-**28S 
Cave-dwellers, 1-*164; 3-*2 50 
Caves, €-392-93 ^ 

Cayenne, capital of French Guiana, 7-96 
Cedar River, Iowa, blufCs, €-**263 
Cedars of l.ebanon, 3-308. *313, 314 
Celebes Island, East Indies, 5-**234, *248, 253, 
*253, 256 
weaving, 7-* 3 67 

Celts, ancient tribe in Britain, metal work, 
7-235, **236 

Central America, 7-25-42 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-42 

See also Latin America 
Ceram Island, East Indies, 5-*249, 256 
Cemavoda, bridge over Danube, 3-110 
Cerro de Rasco, Peril copper mines, 7-121, *124 
Oerro Santa Xiucia, park in Santiago, Chile, 
7-143 

Cetigne (Cetinje), capital of Montenegro, 3-60, 
♦61 

Ceylon, 4-165-84 
map, 4-* 16 6 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 4-184 

Chaco Boreal, South American jungle, 7*167 


Chalk cliffs, England, l-**54 
Chamonix, France, Alpine resort, l-**254 
Champery, Switzerland, women, 2-* 261 
Champlain, Samuel de, French explorer, 6-65 

Champs-Elysees, avenue in Paris, l-*295 
Channel Islands, 1-64 
Ohantilly, Chdteau of, France, 1-302 
Chapultepec, Palace of, Mexico City, 7-20 
Charlemagne, Prankish emperor. 2 -io 9 *"110 or. 

empire of, 1-229 ' 

Charles “V, Holy Roman Emperor, 1-313 
Charleston, South Carolina, €-**239, 340 * 34 ') 
Charlotte Amalie (formerly St. Thomas) * canf 
tal of Virgin Islands, 7-* 6 6 
Charlottetown, city of Prince Edward Islariri 
6-121 

Charrda Indians, Uruguay, 7-164 
Chateau d’ If, France 
prison of, 1-252 

ChSiteau de Ramezay, Montreal, Canada, gov- 
ernor’s residence, €-**6 6 
Chatham Islands, 5-374 

Chattanooga, Tennessee, Lookout Mountain 
near, €-**227, 228 

Cheese market, Alkmaar, Netherlands, l-*iss 
192 

Chelan, Bake, Washington, €-273 
Cheops, see Khufu 

Cheran River, gorge of, Alps, 7-*323 
Chester, Pennsylvania, William Penn house. 
€-*199 

Chew House, Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
6-**222 

Cheyenne, capital of Wyoming, 6-361 
Chiang Kai-shek, Chinese leader, 4-252, 257, 
*264 

Chibchas, Indian tribe of Colombia, 7-107 
Chicago, Illinois, 6-255, 256, *320-*21, 350, 

*357 

Chichen Itzd, ancient Mayan city, 7-5 
Chile, 7-133-47 
donkey, 7-* 267 
Indian weaving, 7-*361 
Laja River cascades, 7-*344 
mountain stream, 7-*330 
nitrate works, 6-*177 
woman with manto, 7-**2S2 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-147 

Chillon, Chateau of, Switzerland, 2-*274 
Chimborazo, extinct volcano, Ecuador, 7-109 
China, 4-249-81 

early ship-building*, 7-249, *255 
Korean war, 4-373-74 
map, 4-* 287 

Mongol empire of Kublai Khan, 2-S5S-G0 
Mongolia, 4-303-16 
Nosus tribe, headdress of, 7-*2S4 
Peking (Peiping), 4-317-32 
relations with Formosa, 4-233-34 
relations with Japan, 4-340 
relations with Tibet, 4-119 
Sin-Kiang (Chinese Turkestan), 4-289-302 
map, 4-* 28 9 
spinning, 7-*364 
weaving, 7-363, 365 
Yangtze Kiang River, 7-320 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 4-287-88 
See also French Indo-China 
China, Great Wall of, 4-**250, 252, 278 
Chinese 

in British Columbia, 6-117 
in Dutch East Indies, 5-226, 236 
in Malayan tin mines, 4-* 19 2 
See also China ^ 

Chitral, Central Asia, glacier, 4-*9 
Cholon, city of Cochin China, 4-231 
Chosen (Korea), 4-37 3-84 
Christ of the Andes, statue, 7-* 141 
Christchurch, town of New Zealand, 5-3 <0 
Christiania, see Oslo 
Christianity, Albania, 3-53 
birth of, 7-212 

brought to Fiji Islands, 5-308 
brought to Ireland, 1-125 
brought to Korea, 4-380 
brought to Scotland, 1-101 
Egypt, 5-93-94 
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Christianity (^continued ) : 

Ethiopia, 5-131, 134 
Hungarians converted, 2-237 
Japan, 4-336 

PalesUne," 3-S23, 328 
PhlUPPlnes, 5-288, 289. 293-94, 295 
Rome as centre, 2-295, 335 
nmiatophe, Haitian emperor, 7-86 
/*Tirvsaiitlienmm, emblem of Japan, 4-368 
nSSclii, people of northern Siberia, 3-155 
capital of China, 4-257 
cSuouicamata, Chile, copper mines, 7--^146 
cLcinnati. city of Ohio, 6-349 ’^SSl • 

Cintra, city of Portugal, 1-’'35S 

diudad^TiicijiUo, formerly Santo Ooniing'o City, 
named for President, 7-92 
Claddagh, Ireland, jaunting car from, 1- l^A 
neople of, descendants of Spaniards, 1-149 
Clark, William, explorer of Oregon country, 
6-281, 284 

Clear Late, Manitoba 6-*42 2 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 5-61, 6 5 
Clermont, first steamboat, 7-250 
Cleveland,. city of .Ohio, S-349 *350 

OlifE-dwelUngrs, Arizona, 6 -* 27 2 
Colorado, 6-3 S3 

Clipper ships, 7-249-50 ^ 

Clocks, of Strasbourg, Alsace, 2-140 

Venice, 2-367, 370 . „ * 01/1 

with Hebrew characters, Prague, 7-*214 
Cloisonne enamels, Japan, 4-*370 
Cloth, see Weaving , ^ 

Clovis, Frankish king, conquest of France, 
1-229 

Clyde River, Scotland, 1-113, *116 
Cnossns, Crete, ruins, 7-231 
Coal, Belgium, 1-206 
Canada, 6-48 
China, 4-272-73, 332 
Batin America, 6-177 
New Zealand, S-362 
Pennsylvania, 6-213, 220 
Poland, 2-156 „ . - 000 

transportation. United States, 6-338 

Coast^lft’ange,’ British Columbia, Canada 6-112 
Cobalt, Ontario, Canady silver mines, 6-84, 9^ 
Cobalt River, Ontario, Canada, e-**S2 
Cobh (formerly Queenstown), port of Coriq 
Ireland, 1-141 
Cochin China, 4-228-32 
Coconuts, Philippines, 5-*2S7 
South Sea Islands, 5-*312 
Cocsrra, see Corfu . « 

Coftee, among the Beduins, 3-*350 
Brazil, 7-176, 177, *178, *179 
Central America, 7-28 
Colombia, 7-108 
Costa Rica. 7-*40-*41 
Cuba, 7-*52 

first grown in Ethiopia, 5-131 
Java, 5-*228 

legend of discovery, 3-245 

Salvador, 7-35 

Syria, 3-290-91 ^ 

Coimbra, Portugal, university, l-*359 
Colchester, England, Norman castle, 1 - 
Collective farming, Armenia, 3-187 
Russia, 3-132, 140, 143, 147 
Colleges and universities 
Athens, Greece, 3-* 3 5 
Australia, 5-338 
Beirut, Lebanon, 3-313 
Canada, 6-108, 126, *128, *129, 132, 132 

Coimbra, Portugal, l-*359 
Constantinople, 3-285 

Benmark, 2-104 ^ -a 

England, l-*36, *37, *38, 39, 41, 53, 67, 64 

Finland, 2-58 
Germany, 2-137, 152 
Greece, 3-38-39 
India, 4-83 
Ireland, 1-140 

Latin America, 6-180-81 moa 

Mohammedan, at Cairo, 5- 113, 120, 130 

New Zealand, 5-371 

Palestine, 3-343 

Peking, C!hina, 4-**330 

Philippine Islands, 5-294-95 


Colleges and universities ( < Hntinncd) : 

Scotland, 1-109, ;0, 11 m 

Tokyo, Japan, 4-37 J 
United States, California, 6-293, *373 
Middle West, 6-2 61 
North Carolina, 6-24 6 
Northeastern States, 6 - -'■■221, 22 4, *327 
Virginia, 6-2 4 6 

Cologne, Germany, 2-*133, 140 
Colombia, republic of South America, 
7-105-09, 111-13, 115 

For Facts and Figures, sec Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-115 

Colombo, capital of Ceylon, 4-165, *17 > 

Colorado, state, 6-273-94, *295, **29S, **299; 
7-*341 

cities, 6-361, *362, *363 
national parks, 6-3 88, *397 
Colorado Plateau, United States, 6-194, *272, 
276 

Colorado River, 6-273; 7-320, 322 

Grand Canyon of, 6-*3Sl, 383, **395 
Colosseum, Rome, 2-**337, *348, *354 
Colossi of hCemnon, Egypt, 5- **76. **77 
Columba, St., Irish missionary, 1-101 
Columbia Ice Pield, Jasper National Park, 
Canada, 6-402 

Columbia River, North America, 6-2 73 
falls, 7-*348 

highway along, 6-**302, *3 68 
salmon haul, 6-*2S5 

Columbus, Bartholomew, founded Santo Bo- 
mingo, 7-92 

Columbus, Christopher, burial place, 7-57, 92 
discovered Cuba, 7-43 
discovered Haiti, 7- So 
flag-ship, 7-249, *257 
in West Indies, 7-91 
statue in Barcelona, 1-336 
voyages of, 1-312, 313 
Columbus, capital of Ohio, 6-349, *349 
Communism, in Germany, 2-148 
in Hungary, 2-238 

in Russia, 3-129, 137, 139-40, 147, 152 
Como, Lake, Italy, 2-* *2 9 6 
Comoro Islands, off Africa, 5-223 
Compi^gne, town of France, 1-3 0 4 
Conciergerie, Paris, prison of Marie Antoi- 
nette, l-*300 

Concord, Massachusetts, the Old Manse, 
€-*206 

Confederation of Canadian provinces, 6 -bjj 
Conferences, Pan-American relations, 6-159-60 
Rio de Janeiro, 6-157-*170 
Confucianism, religion in China, 4-257 
Korea, 4-379 ^ 

Confucius, founder of Chinese religion, 4-2oi, 
322 

See also Confucianism 
Congo, Africa, pigmy elephant, 7-*o 16 
Congo, Belgian, 1-225; 5-173, *174, * 1 ^ 0 . *1;<, 
*179, 181, 1S2, *184, 185, 186 
For Facts and Figures, sec Statistical ^^um- 
mary, 5-188 

Congo. Branch (French Equatorial AiricaJ, 

5-19, 22, 25, *28, 173, 187 ^ 

Congo River, Africa, 5-173, ISO, 1S2, *lo 6 
Connacht, Ireland, 1-145 
Connecticut, state, 6-207, *3_», 3-S 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-224 

Connemara, Ireland, peasants, 1- 14» - 

Constantine the Great, Roman emperor, 3--64 
monument to, 3-**273 , 

Constantine, city of Algeria, 5-48, 51, 

7-*327 

Constantinople (Istanbul), 3-263-85 
Venice loses, 2-357 

wars with BulgaHa, 3^83 0 mo 

Oonstantza, Portfity of Rumania, ^108 109 
Continental Divide, United States, 6-2,6. ^>01, 

*389 

Convict settlements, 

Devil’s Island, French 
Conwav Ca^stlOy "Wales, 1 -* 8 S, 90 * 

Cook, Captain James, explorations in Australia, 

5-324 

in Hawaii, 6-305 
in New Zealand, 
in South Seas, 5-312-13. 7-196 
on North Ameiucan coast, 6-114 
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cook, WCoTint (Aorangfi), New Zealand, 5-359 
Cook Islands, in South Pacific, 5-321, 374 
Cooking*, Greenland, 2-*75 
Mexico, 7-14 
Paraguay, 7-161 

See also Food _ _ 

Co-operative societies, Canadian Silver Fox 
Breeders, 6-52 
Denmark, 2-91, 94, 95, 97 
Fruit Growers, Nova Scotia, 6-48 
wheat-pool, Canada, 6-105 ^ 

Copan, Honduras, Maya ruin, 7-* *26 
Copenhaifon, Denmark, 2-107, 108 
harbor, 2-*103 
market, 2-*105 
porcelain works, 2-*100 
Copper, Alaska, 6-* 3 13, 315 
Belg'ian Congo, 5-185 
Canada. British Columbia, 6-*118 
Manitoba, 6-112 
Chile, 7-*145, *146, 147 
Perd, 7-121, *124 
United States, 6-292, *300, *369 
Copper River, Alaska, 6-*313 
Copts, Egyptian Christians, 5-93 
Coquimho, Chile, 7-133, 147 
Coracles, boats, l-*96, *132; 7-243, *261 
Corby Pair, England, l-*2l 
Cordillera de la Costa, Chile, 7-* 140 
Cordillera de Merida, mountain, Venezuela, 
7-99 

Cordilleras Mountains, North America, 6-34, 
112, 161, 194 

Cdrdoba, city of Argentina, 7-157 
Cordova, city of Spain, 1-309, 312, **314, *340 
Cordova, town of Alaska, 6-* 3 13 
Corfu, island in Mediterranean, l-**370, 379, 
380, 384 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-384 

Corinth, Greece, ruins of ancient city, 3-* *16, 
**17 

Corinto, Nicaraguan port, 7-37 
Cork, city of Ireland, 1-140, 141, *150 
Cork, stripping bark from a tree, l-*347 
Cormac mac Art, Irish king of third century, 
1-125 

Cormorants, fishing with, Japan, 4-341 
Com Belt, United States, 6-249-50, 252, *260 
Cornwall, England, coast, l-**55 
Corpus Christi, city of Texas, cotton port, 
6-*233 

Corroboree, festive dance, Australia, 5-*356, 
357, 358 

Corsica, island in Mediterranean, 1-369, 372, 
♦372, *383 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-384 

Cortes, Kemando, Spanish conquistador, 7-5-6, 
20 

Cossacks, race in Russia, 3-12 9 
Costa Rica, republic of Central America, 7-* 3 3, 
37, 40-41 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-42 

Costumes, Afghanistan, 4-8, *10, *11 
Africa, 5-**20, *145, **164 
See also countries of Africa 
Albania, 3-45-46, *48, *49, *50, 51 
Algeria, 5-*39, *40, **43 

American Indians, e-**18, **19, **22, **23, 
j;*|6,^**27, **30, **31, **274, **275, **278, 

Andes Mountains, 7-**130 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 5-*159 
Angola, 5-*183 
Annam, 4-* *214, 220 
Arabia, 3-373, *373 
Arabs in Syria, 3-* 293 
Argentina, 7-154 
Armenia, 3-187 
Ashanti, 5-**164 
Australia, 5-*356, *357 
Azores, 1-*173 
Bagdad, 3-* 2 4 4. 245 
Bahia, Brazil, 7-186 
Balearic Islands, 1-382 
Baltic States, 2-*178. 184 
Bavaria, a-*114, **126 


Costumes icontinued ') : 

Beduins, 3-*347, *350, 351, **352. ** 35 ^ 
Belgian Congo, 5-*l74 
Bhutan, 4-*131, **132, **133. **136 *i‘>o 
Bolivia, 7-**127, 128 ’ 

Bori^eo,^^5-**258, **259, **262, »»263. * 265 ; 

Brittany, l-*268, *272, *273, *276. 281 
Bulgaria, 3-*89, **91, *92, **94. **95 
Burma, 4-*151. *152, *153, *155, 156, *161 iRi 
Cambodia, 4-**2l5, 226, *227 ’ 

Ceylon, 4-**171, **174, **175, *180. **i8i 

Chile. 7-*136, *138, 142 ’ 

China, 4-**255. **262, **263, *265, 269 ** 27 a 
**271, *277, 286 * 

Colombia, 7-107 

Constantinople, 3-**265, **269, 278 *2S^> * 9 s*» 
Crete, l-*378, *381 ' ’ 

Czechoslovakia, 2-*191, **192. **193 **iQft 
**197, **200, *203-*07, 208, *210.’ *211 ' 

Danzig, 2-*291 ’ ^ 

Denmark, 2-**92, **93, *95. **96. 107 
Druse, 3-*305 

East Indies, 5-*227, **234, 236, **238. **229 
**242, **243, **246, **247, **250. **251 
**254, **255 * 

Egypt, ancient, 5-72, 75 
modern, 5-94, 97, *102, *127, *128, *129 
England, survivals of the past, 1-*16. **18 
**19, 20, 21. *28 
judges, 1-*15 

Eskimos, 2-80; 6-15, *15, *152 
Esthonia, 2-**185; 7-**277, **354 
Finland, 2-**48, 58, 60 
Formosa, 4-*237 
Gambia, 5-**153 
Georgian Republic, 3-191, *195 
Germany, 2-*115, **127, **135; 7-**276 
Gold Coast Colony, 5-*143 
Greece, 3-*14, *15, *18, **20, **24, **25. 27. 
42, *43 

Greenland, 2-80, **88, **89 
Guatemala, 7-32 
Guianas, 7-95 

Hungary, 2-*236, 238, *240, 241, *241, *242, 
*♦250, **251, *252 

India, 4-**24, **26, **27, *28, *29, **34. **35, 
40, **41, *'43, *50, *83, *86, **94, **95, 
**98, **99, **102, **103 
Sec also Costumes — Burma; Costumes— 
Kashmir 

Indo-China, 4-*218 
Iraq, 3-*221, **222, 236 
Ireland, 1-*127, *144, *145, 149 
Italy, 2-**301, *302, **306, **307, *327 
Japan, 4-**335, **338, **339, **346, **347, 
349, **350, **351, **354, **355, *363, 

365, 368 
Java, 5-236 

Kashmir, 4-**102, **103, 111, *116, *118 

Kenya Colony, 5-**156, *164 

Korea, 4-*375, *376, *377, 380, *383 

Latvia, 2-*187, **188, **189 

Liberia, 5-* 139 

Liechtenstein, 2-**289 

Madagascar, 5-*215, *216 

Malaya, 4-187, *189 

Manchukuo, 4-285, *285, 286 

Mexico, 7-*ll, *12, **14. 20, **23 

Mongolia, 4-315, *315 

Morocco, 5-**9, **12, **13 

Nepal, 4-*130 

Netherlands. 1-**179, **182, **183, **186. 

**187, **190, **191, *195, **196, **197, 203 
New Zealand, 5-*376, *377, 380, *381 
Nigeria, 5-*147, **157 
Norway, 2-**12, **13, 22 
Palestine, 3-**340-**41 
Arab, 3-**329, **336, *338 
Jews, 3-**337 
Syrian, 3-*335 
Paraguay, 7-161 
Persia, 3-*203, *204, *208 
Perti, 7-118, 121 

Philippines, 5-*291, **302, **303 
Poland, 2-*155, *168, *159, *160, *161. *169, 
•165, *167 

Portugal, l-*356, 359, *360, 364, **367, 368 
Rumania, 3-*112, *113, *114, *116, 117, *118. 

*120, *121, **123, 125-26, **127 
Russia, 3-**131, *133, *136, *137, *141, *146, 
•150, *151 
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Costumes (<^onthiiied') : 

Samoa, 7-’*‘*28. 

cion Marino, z-Zco 

icotland, bagpiper, 109 

Siam, 4-*199, **206, **207 

Sicily, 2-*381 

Sierra Leone, 5-«171 

ilova'lSa,^2-*l‘t)l. ®*197, **200, *210, *211 
Solomon Islands, 5-3 20 
South Africa, 5-2 01 
South Sea Islands, 5-**306, *♦307 
Soain 1-325, *325, **326, **327, *329, **330, 
**331, *334, **335 
gipsies, 7-**290, **291 

Sweden, 2-*29, **33, *34, **37, **40, **41. 

**45 

Swiss Guards, at Vatican, 2-**344 
Switzerland, 2-**258, **259, *261. *272 
Syria, 3-291 

Tibet, 4-**121, *139, *140, *143, *144 
Transcaucasia, 3-* 184 
Tunis, 5-**55 

Turkestan, 3-166, *167, **168, 169, *172, *180 
Turkey, 3-248, *249, *251, 252, *254, *257 
Tj-rol, 2-**223 
Wales, l-*92; 7-**286 
West Indies, 7-71 

Yugoslavia, 3-57, 68. 69. **70, **71, *72, *73, 
*74, *75, *76 
Zanzibar, 5-* *160, **161 
See also Headdress 

cote d’Azur, south coast of France, 1-230 
See also Riviera, French 
Cotopaxi, Ecuador, volcano, 7-109 
Cotton, Egypt, 5-97, 101 

labor unions, India, 4-82, 84 
picker in Turkey, 3-* 254 

United States, former mills, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, 6-*324 
Southern States, 6-*233, 236, 242 
weaving, in Greece, 3-*19 
West Indies, 7-74 

Conrtrai, Belgium, linen industry near, 

1-*215 

Covent G-arden, London, market for fruit, 
vegetables and flowers, l-*72, *73, 84 
Cracow, city of Poland, 2-* 166 
Craft, see Boats 

Crafts, cloisonne enamels, Japan, 4-370 
India, 4-**99 
Java, 5-*226, *227 
Latvia, 2-*18 9 

Maoris, New Zealand, 5-380 
spinning and weaving, 7-353-67 
See also Industries 
Crater Lake, Oregon, 6-388, **391 
Cremona, town of Italy, 2-32 6 
Crescent Lake, Washington, 6-*289 
Crete, Island of, l-*378, 380, *380, 381 

excavations, 7-231 , _ 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-384 

Crimea, Russia, 3-*128, 129, *147 
Croatia, formerly part of Yugoslavia, 3-57, C9, 
**70, **73, 74, *75, 80 
map, 3-*60 , , ^ 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-80 , ^ 

Cross Lake, Ontario, mineral deposits, 6-**82 
Cteslpkon, ArclL of, Persian ruin, 3-* *227 
Cuba, 7-43-60 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-60 

CuUinan diamond, 5-203 

Cumand, Venezuela, oldest Spanish settlement, 
7-99 

Cunard, Samuel, shipowner, 7-250, 256 
Oundlnamarca, Colombia, Spanish fountain, 
7-*108 

Cuneiform writing, 3-221 

Curagao. For Facts and Figures, see Statistical 
Summary, 7-83 
Customs, Afghanistan, 4-8 
Africa, 5-169, 206 
Albania, 3-53, 54 
armed mountaineers, 3-*47 
Andorra, 2-2 91 
Angola, 5-*183 
Annam, 4-220, *221, 223 
Arabia, 3-373 
Arabs on march, 3-380 


Customs (continued): 

Argentina, 7-153-54 
Armenia, 3-187 
Australia, 5-353 

Beduins, 3-**349, *350, **353, 356 
Belgian Congo,_5-*174, *175, *180, 1S2, 183 
Belgium, 1-228 
Bulgaria, 3-**94, *100 
Burma, 4-155, 156, 157, 164 
Cambodia, 4-*227 
Canary Islands, 1-164 
Central America, 7-29, **31, 32, ST 
China, 4-257, 265, 269, **271, 324, 326-27 *32S 
329, 332 » * , . 

Constantinople, 3-2S1 
Cuba, 7-*47 
Dahomey, 5-29 
Denmark, 2-104 
Egj'pt, ancient, 5-75, 78 
modern, 5-**109, *118, *128, *129 
Finland, 2-57, 58 
Formosa, 4-235, 243 
France, 1-236, 240, 252, *269, 270 
Germany, 2-137, 138, 152 
Greece, 3-8, 14, 19, 44 
Hawaii, 6-313 
Hungary, 2-238, *241, *242 
Iceland, 2-*79 
India, 4-*78, *81, 87, **90 
Iraq, 3-*234 
Ireland, 1-150, 156 
Italy, 2-330, 360 
ancient Rome, 7-278 
medieval Venice, 2-355, 360 
Japan, 4-**339, 340, **347, **350, **351, 352, 
**354, **355. *363, 365, 368 
Java, 5-236 
Korea, 4-376, *378 
Lebanon, 3-*306, 321 
Manchukuo, 4-*285 
Marquesas Islands, 5-315, 316, 318 
Mexico, 7-12, 20 
Monaco, 2-* 280 
Mongolia, 4-307, 316 
Morocco, 5-* *13 
Nigeria, 5-148 
Norway, 2-15, 18 
Palestine, 3-328 
Persia, 3-211, 213 
Poland, 2-163-64, *167 
Portugal, l-*357, *361 
Rumania, 3-115, 117, 119 
Russia, 3-145 
Senegal, 5-*31 
Siam, 4-*204, **206, 212 
Siberia, 3-152, 155 
Sicily, 2-*380 

Sin-Kiang, 4-295, 298, *301 

South Sea Islands, 5-308, 313 

Spain, 1-325, **327, 329, 339, 341. 343 

Sweden, 2-32, 35, 43 

Switzerland, 2-*265, 276 

Syria. 3-292-93 

Tripoli, 5-* 5 3 

Turkestan, 3-*178 

Turkey, 3-*263, 271, *274 

Wales, 1-90, 93 ^ 

Yakuts, 3-155, 162 
Yugoslavia, 3-60 

Zulus, 5-*208 , ^ 

See also Betrothal, Burial and Wedding 

Cuzco, ^Mci^t capital of Perd, 7-117, 119, **122 

Cvmry, people of "Wales, 1-85-96 

Caress Provincial Park, Saskatchewan, 

6-428 

Cyprus, island in Mediterranean, l-*373, $81, 
*381 384 

P'qi* Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-384 

Cyrenalca, see Lil^a « 

Cyrus the Groat, Persian ruler, 3-199 

Czechoslovakia, 2-191-216 
map, 2-*i94 ^ 

see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-216 

I> 

Lahahiyeh, boat on Nile 

Pahomey, French territory in Africa, 5-19, 29, 
*29, *30, 32 
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I>alioniey (contimied) : 

For Facts and Fig'ures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5" 3 2 

Balkolm, Japanese god of fortune, 4-364^ 
Dairying*, Canada, 6-77 
Denmark, 2-94, 95, 97 
Egypt, 5-*101 
Latvia, 2-177 
Switzerland, 2-* *263 
Dakota “Bad Bands,” 6-*269 
Dakota Indians, see Sioux Indians 
Dal Bake, India, 4-*106. Ill, 113 
Dalai Bama, ruler of Tibet. 4-119, 120, 122, 
137, *381, 3S4 

Dalecarlia, section of Sweden, 2-*28, **32, **33, 
**41, **44 

Dallas, city of Texas, 6-348 

Dalmatia, part of Tugoslavia, 3-57, 60, *64, *65, 
77-78 

map, 3-* 60 

Damascus, city of Syria, 3-293, *295 
bazaars, 3-*297, *301 
highway leading to, 3-*300 
house, 3-*299 

Mohammedan burial ground, 3-*302 
shops at inn, 3-*298 

“The Street which is called Straight,** 3-* 29 6 
Damme, town in Belgium, 1-**216-**17 
Dams, see Dykes 

Dan O’Connell Mountains, New Zealand, 
5-*368 

Dancing, Africa, 5-*162, *166, *188; 7-288 
Argentina, 7-*152 
Australia, 5-*356, 357, 358 
Bali, Dutch East Indies, 5-245, **251 
bear, India, 4-*118 
Bulgaria, 3-92 
Burma, 4-*155, *161 
Danzig, 2-* 2 91 

devil dancers, 4-**121, *126. *139, **182 
England, 1-29 
French Guiana, 7-*98 

gipsies, 7-**290, **291, *292, *293. *295 

Greece, 3-14 

Haiti, 7-89 

Hungary, 2-238, *240 

India, 4-**26, **27, **94 

Kaffirs, Africa, 5-*170 

Madagascar, 5-*215 

Maoris, New Zealand, 5-*379, *380, *381 
Poland, 2-165 

Prjague, Czechoslovakia, 2-* 211 
rain dance, ZufLi Indians, 6-* *283 
Rumania, 3-117, **127 
Scotland, sword-dances, a-*101 
South Sea Islands, 5-**3 06 
Tibet, 4-**121, *126, *139, *141 
T^r dance, Kenya, East Africa, 7-288 
Solomon Islands, 5-*313 
Zulus, 5-*209 

Danes, conquest of England by, 1-16, 17 
in Ireland, 1-125 
Dange Biver, Lithuania, 2-*18 6 
^ Oabriele, seizure of Fiume, 2-305, 

ji 


Italian poet, 2-320 

Cl^ of, 2-121, *287, *290, *291, 294 
For Pacts Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-294 

Da^anelles, strait in Turkey, 3-*252 

palace at Susa, 7-230 

Daxjeell^, health resort of India, 4 - 22 . *77 

P^i'ty in Armenia, 3-184-85 
Dates, Africa, 5-**24, **50 
Iraq, 3-**223, 224, *235 
packing, Arabia, 3-*377 
Dawson City, Tukon, 6 - * 7 , *9 
Dayaks (Dyaks}, tribes of Borneo, 5-257 261 
♦*262, **263, 264, *269, 270 * 

Dead Sea, 3-346 

Death Valley, California, sand dunes, 7-* 3 41 
Deccan, section of India, 4-87-88. *89 
Dee River, Wales, 1-96 
Deir-el-Bahrl, Egypt, temple, 5-* *58 
Delaware, state, e-*207, 221, 336 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-224 
Delaware River, 6-221 

Delaware Water G-ap, between New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, 6-**218 


de Been, Bonce, Spanish explorer, 7-79 
Delhi, city of India, 4-*36 **61 ^ 

Durbar of 1D02, 4-40 
Jama Masjid Mosque, 4-* *68 
palace, 4-**30, 46 
Pearl Mosque, 4-**91 
Delphi, ancient city of Greece, ruins of a tv 
man treasury, 3-*39 ® Athe- 

Demavend Mountain, Persia. 3-200 
Dendera, Egypt, temples, 5-65, *68 
Ddnd Indians, see Athapascans 
Denmark, 2-90-108 

colonies, 2-67-89; 7-75 
Greenland, 2-67-89 
connections with Norway, 2-7 
Iceland’s connection with 2-67 87 
map, 2-*94 

ma?y® Statistical Sum- 

“*“^36’3 Colorado, 6-29 4. 361, *362. 

BerTjy toy, Epsom Downs, England, 1-*61 
DerviBlies, Mohammedan sect, 3-*282* 
Derwent River, Tasmania, 5-* 3 45 ’ ^ 

Derwentwater, England, l-**63 

Moines, capital of Iowa, e-*356, 358 
Des Moines Rapids, Iowa, 6-*252 
Desert, IVEonnt, Acadia Park, Maine 
Deserts, 7-331-42 
Afghanistan, 4-*4 
Arabia, 3-**362, *364, *379 
irrigation, 3-*383 
Beduins, 3-347-60 
Bhutan, 4-* 13 4 
Chile, 7-133, **134, *144 
Chinese Turkestan, 4-289, 294. 302 
Gobi, 4-5, 303, *304, 305, 307 
India. 7-**314 

Kalahari, South Africa, 5-195, 201 
Libyan, 5-56 

Sahara, 5-**20, **21, 104; 7-*310. *311 
oases, 5-**24, *36, **47 48 
sand hills, 5-* 3 5 

^^ee also names of deserts; as Gobi; Sahara 
Detroit, city of Michigan, rapid growth of. 

1 5/ * I o 5 o y o 5 4 

DencaUon and Ryrrha, Greek heroes, legend of, 

Devil-dancers, 4-**121, *126. *139, **182 
DevU’s Island, French Guiana, penal colony, 
7 “ 9 8 

DevonsUre, England, donkeys carrying mail, 
l-*43 

Deweese Bake, Colorado, 6-*295 
Dharm Rdj^, ruler in Bhutan, 4-**136 
Dhow, ship used in old slave-trade, 7-*256 
Diamond Bread, Hawaii, landmark, 6-**307 
Diamonds 

Amsterdam, 1-192 
Brazil, 7-* 184, 186 
British Guiana, 7-96 
Cullinan, 5-203 

mining in Africa, 5-195, *202, *203 
South Africa, 5-195 

Diaz, General Borfirio, Mexican dictator, 7-7 
Dlghy, town of Nova Scotia, 6-*47, *53 
Dinan, Prance, l-*280, **282 
Dinant, city of Belgium, 1-**221 
Dlonysiac, theatre at Athens, 3-41, 44 
Divedro River, Switzerland, 7-* *31 8 
DizvllXe BTotch, New Hampshire, e-*217 
Dnieper River, Russia, 3-138, *138 
Doge, Venetian ruler, 2-360 
palaces, 2-*362, 366 
Dogs, Alaska, 6-*313 
Antarctica, 7-* 19 5 
Arctic travel, 7-308, 310 
as draft animals for Eskimos, 2-74 
drawing Belgian milk-carts, l-*223 
drawing carts in Netherlands, 1-*194 
Manchukuo, 4-283 
Newfoundland, 6-*144, 150 
Scottish shepherds, 1-109, *112 
Switzerland, 2-*260 
Syria, 3-300, 304 
Turkey, 3-248 

Dolls, Beast of, J'apan, 4-*362 
Dolmens, groups of ceremonial stones,. 7-235, 
**237 

Dolomite Mountains, Italy, 2-*331 
Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem, 3-** 3 29, 330 
Dominica, island of West Indies, 7-75 
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Dominican Republic, 7-85. 89-93 

For Facts and Fig-ures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-93 

Donesral, Ireland, cottage, 

Donkeys, 7-262-74 

as mail-carriers, England, l-*43 
caravan, Turkey, 3-*2 61 
Haiti, 7-^86 
Persia. 3-*212 

Dordogrne River, France, l-**242 
Douro River, Portugal, 1-34 6, *352, *♦363 
Dover, capital of Delaware? old house, 6-*207 
Dover, England, harbor, l-*52 
Downing Street, London, 1-84 
Drac River, France, gorge of, 7-* *324 
Dragon’s Ifflouth, New Zealand, hot spring, 
5—* 363 

Drake, Sir Francis, in West Indies. 7-61 
Drakensberg ISiEoun tains. South Africa, 5-193, 
♦205 

Dravidians, aborigines of India, 4-25, 51 
Dresden, Germany, royal palace, 2-* 124 
Drogheda, Ireland, ancient fortifications, 
1-**130 

Droids, Britanny, 1-269-70 
Wales. 1-86 

Druses, Mohammedan sect, 3-*305, *309. *310. 
♦311, 315-22 

Dublin, capital of Eire, 1-137, 140, 152 
0*Connell street, 1-*153 
University, 1-140 

Dug-out canoes, primitive boats, 7-239 
Duluth, Minnesota, 6-355, *356 
Duma, Russian parliament, 3-133 
Dundee, Scotland, 1-121 
Dunedin, town of New Zealand, 5-370 
Dunluce Castle, Ireland, 1-**134 
Durango, Spain, farmhouse, l-*320 
DurrSs (Durrazo), port city in Albania, 3-*53 
Dutch, people of Netherlands, see Netherlands 
Dutch East India Company, boats, 7-250 
Dutch East Indies, 5-224-56 
map, 5-*224 

Dutch G-uiana, 7-95, 96, *99, 104 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-104 

Dutch West Indies, see Netherlands — colonies 
Dvina River, Russia, near Archangel, 3-*146 
Dyes, value of vegetable dyes, 7-363 
Dykes, Netherlands, 1-177, 180-81, 184, *185 

E 

Eagles, trained for hunting, China, 4-*293 
Earthquakes 

Central America, 7-27, 29, 37 
Japan, 4-333, 365, 369, 371 
Tokyo, 192$, 4-368 
New Zealand, 5-360, 362 
Perd, 7-119 
Philippines, 5-281 
relation to volcanic action, 7-385 
South Sea Islands, 5-320 
West Indies, 7-78 

East Indies, see Malay Archipelago 
East Indies, Dutch, 5-224-56 
map, 5-*224 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-25 6 

Easter Island, ruins, 7-*238 
Eastern Townships, Quebec, 6-77, *128 
Echmiadzin, Armenia, ancient Christian 
monastery, library in, 3-189, *189 
church in, 3-*191 
Echo Cliffs, Colorado. 6-**299 
Echo Dake, New Hampshire, White Horse 
Ledge, e-**219 
Ecuador, 7-105, 109-115 

swineherd spinning, 7-* 3 60 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-115 

Edinburgh, Scotland, 1-*111, 113 
Castle, 1-**115 
Princes Street, 1-*117 
Tolbooth, medieval prison, 1-**114 
University, 1-113 

Edmonton, capital of Alberta, Canada, 6-132, 
134, *138 

Education, Albania, 3-54, 56 
Arabia, 3-*372 
Armenia, 3-189 
Australia, 5-338 
Bagdad. 3-241, 243 
Baltic States, 2-184 


Education icontinned}: 

Bulgaria, 3-86 
Burma, 4-152 
Cambodia, 4-*226 
Canada, Montreal, 6-124 
Ontario, school car, 6-* 93 
Prairie Provinces, 6-108, *109 
Central America, 7-29 
China, 4-*264, 265. 269 ^ 7 *^ 

Costa Pvica, 7-40 

Denmark, 2-104 

Dutch East Indies, 5-256 

Egypt, 5-**113, *115, 120, 130 

Eskimos, 6-14 

Finland, 2-58 

Formosa, 4-248 

Germany, 2-137, 152 

Gold Coast Colony, 5-* 143, 147 

Greece, 3-38-39 

Hawaii, 6-314 

India, 4-*37, 82-83 

Ireland, 1-125, 133 

Italy, 3-350 

Latin America, 6-167, ISO-Sl 
Latvia, 2-174 

Maoris, New Zealand, 5-383 
Mesopotamia, 7-227 
Mexico, 7-24 
New Guinea, 5-318 
New Zealand. 5-371 
Nigeria, 5-152 
Norway, 2-18 
Persia, 3-211, 213 
of women, 3-213, 216 
Philippines, 5-294-95, 296 
Rumania, 3-105 
Russia, 3-140 
Scotland, 1-106, 109 
Siam, 4-212 
Sin-Kiang, 4-*299 
Spain, l-*332 
Turkestan, 3-177, *177 
Turkey, 3-253-55 
United States 

Middle West, 6-261, 264 
Southern States, 6-243-44 
Western States, 6-293 
Venezuela. 7-103 

See also Colleges and Universities 
Edward II, k ing of England, 1-85 
Edward VU, king of England, 4-40 
Eggs, industry in Denmark, 2-94 
Egypt, ancient canoes, 7-**240 
ancient glories, 5-57-78 
ancient sculpture, 7-**225 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 5-155, 158 
Cairo, 5-105-30 
Nile River, floods, 7-317 
map, 5-* 93 

valley and delta, 5-91-104 
sphinxes and pyramids, 5-79-90 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-104 

Ehrenbraitatelii, fortress, Germany, 2-* 118 
Eiderdown, exported from Iceland, 2-68 
Eiffel Tower, Paris, 1-*301 
Einstein, Albert, German scientist, 2-152 
Eire (Irish Free State), 1-125, 129, 136, 137 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 156 

Eisteddfod, Welsh festival. 1-86, *89 
El AuZhar IKosque, Cairo, Egypt, 5-**113 
El Aizhar University, Bg^^pt, 5-130 
El Dorado, lands of, 7-94-104 
El Kantara, Algeria, oasis, 5-* *47 
El Rantara, gorge, 7-*326 
EX Merdani Mosque, Cairo, Egypt, 5-*115 
El Muayyad Mosque, Cairo. Egypt, 5-*114 
El Salvador, republic of Central America, 7- 
**31, 33, 35, *35 

All American Highway in, e-*156 
henequen drying, 6-* 174 , 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-42 

El Teniente, Chile, copper deposits, 7-*146 
Elbe River, Hamburg, 2-*136 
Elburz Mountains, Persia, 3-200 
Electric power, Niagara Falls, 7-345, 352 
Brazil, 7-*185 
Canada 

Manitoba, Point du Bois station. 6-*llf' 
Ontario, 6-84 
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Electric power icontimied ) : 

Quebec, 6-73, *76, *77 
St. Lawrence River, 6-33 
Denmark, 2-97 
Finland, 2-58, *65 
Imatra Rapids, 2-*65 
Germany, electrified railways, 2-147 
India, 4-84-86 
Ireland, 1-136-37 
Mexico, 7-15 
Norway, 2-8, 11, 18 
Sweden, 2-35 

United States, 6-205, *252 
Southern States, 6-243 
Elephants, 7-368-83 
Burma, 4-* 15 6 
India, 4-23, 150, 151 
Malaya, 4-194 
of temple, Ceylon, 4-*181 
Siam. 4-205, **210 
white, 4-198 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, 6-* 4 3 
Elh Island ETational Park, Alberta, 6-420, 422 
Elli Eere Stiver, Bulgaria, 3-**102 
Ellice Islands, in South Pacific, 5-319 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-320 

Ellora, India, Kailasa Temple, 4-70 
Eznann-El Temple, synagogue. New York City, 
7-*2l9 

Embankment of Thames River, London, 
l-*76, **79 

Emerald Eake, British Columbia, 6-**l1l 
Emerald Spring, Yellowstone Park, 6-* *3 87 
Emrichsville Bridge, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
6-*250 

England, Celts, metal -work of. 7-235, **236 
colony in Newfoundland, 6-145 
conquest of Ireland, 1-125, 128 
conquest of Quebec, 6-68 
coster’s donkey-cart, 7-*271 
country and town life, 1-32-64 
donkeys as mail-carriers, l-*43; 7-266 
gipsies, 7-*296, *298, *302, *304 
caravan, 7-*297 
headdress, 7-281, 284 
Jews, 7-216 
London, 1-65-84 
map, l-*35 
Norsemen in, 2-7 
population, 1-13-14 
Stonehenge ruins, 7-* 23 4 
survivals of ancient days, 1-12-31 
Thames River, 7-320 
union with Scotland, 1-97, 102 
For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-64 

See also British Empire; Great Britain 
English, boat-building, 7-249 
colonization of Canada, 6-36 
See also England 

English Bay, Vancouver, Canada, 6-* 143 
Entre Bios, province of Argentina, 7-157 
Epidaums, Greece, ancient theatre, 3- *6 
Epiphany, Peast of 

celebration in Greece, 3-23, 26 
Epsom Bowns, England, 1-*61; 7-*296 
Erebus, IhCount, volcano of Antarctica, 7-203, 
*204, *392 

Erechtheum, ancient temple, Athens, 3-* *2 9, 
*32, 33, 41 

Eric the Bed, Norwegian sailor, 2-5, 80 
Erlcson, Eeif, see Leif Ericson 
Erie, Bake, 6-81, 350; 7-343, 345 
Erie Canal, New York State, 6-3 30, 332 
Eritrea, province in Africa, 5-140 
Erivan, Armenia, 3-* 18 8, 189, *192 
Esbjerg, Denmark, fishing-harbor, 2-* 101 
Escorial, Spanish monastery, museum and 
palace, 1-343 

Eskl Serai, palace, Constantinople, 3-263, 271 
Eskimos, Alaska, 6-25 

boats, 2-*70-*71; 7-247, *252 
Canada, 6-10-16, 34 

Greenland, 2-*70-*71, *73, 74, *75, 77, 80, 
**81, **88-**89 
houses, 2-*73, 77 
Indians, 6-25 
Labrador, 6-*152 
Newfoundland, 6-*144 
seal-hunting, 2-77, 80 


Esperanto Institute, Tokyo. Janan 4 
Esthonia (Estonia), 2-173-90 ^ ’ ^ 

Oesel Island, headdress, 7-**277 
spinning, 7-**3 54 

maryf Statistical Sum- 

Estremadura, Spain, water-wheel, l-* 32 i 
Eternity, Cape, 6-7 6 ^ 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia), 5-131-35, 140 
black Jews, 7-218 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum. 
mary, 5-140 
Etna, see .®tna 
Euphrates Biver, Iraq, 3-229 
Europe, Jews, 7-216 
*‘Toy States,” 2-277-94 

For list of articles, see Tables of Content*? 
Volumes I, II, III ^-unxents, 

Europe, Castle of, on Bosporus Straits, onno- 
site Castle of Asia, 3-**276 ^ 

European Exclusion Act, Japan, 4-336. 340 
Everest, Mount, 4- *7 7, 147 
Examination Halls, Peking, China, 4-321-22 
Explorations, to Antarctica, 7-193-210 
to Arctic Circle, 6-5 

Ezra, biblical character, tomb of, Iraq, 3-**2l8 


P 

Pairs 

Ireland, 1-150 

Nijni Novgorod, Russia, 3-145 
See also Festivals 

Pakirs, Hindu ascetics, 4-*63, *66, *70 
Palaise, France, 1-290 

Palkland Islands, 1-*174, 175, 176 
Paneuil ECall, Boston, 6-*319 
Pauo, island of Denmark, 2-107 
Paroe Islands, in North Atlantic, 2-* *9 6 
area and population of, 2-108 
Pascism, political party in Italy, 2-330, *338 
Peisal, king of Iraq, 3-221, 241 
Pellahins, Egyptian farmers, 5-93, 94 
Peluccas, boats on Nile River, Egypt, 7-**241 
Pemando Po, island, 1-170, 176 
Perris wheel, in Yugoslavia, 3-* 6 9 
Perryland, town of Newfoundland, 6-*146 
PertUizers, nitrates, Chile. 6-*177; 7-133, *144, 
145, 147 

Pestivals, Bolivia, 7-**127 
Brittany, 1-270, 276 
Burma, 4-157, *160 
China, 4-265, 269 
Denmark, 2-108 
England, l-*20, *21 

Peast of the Sun, Norway and Sweden, 2-24 
India, 4-*28; 7-3 69 
of Juggernaut, 4-* 5 8 
pilgrims at Ganges River, 4-* 5 9 
Ireland, 1-150, 156 
Japan, 4-**354, *362 
of flowers, Tokyo, 4-368 
Latvia, St. John’s Day, 2-*177, *182 
Madeira Islands, 1-163 
Malaya, 4-195 
medieval Venice, 2-360 
Norway, 2-18 
Persia, 3-*208 
Poland, 2-164-65, *167, 169 
Scotland, 1-104, 105 
Aloyne, 1-*101 
South Africa, 5-195, 199 
Tibet, 4-*142 

United States, Western States, 6-294 
Santa Barbara, California, 6-* 184 
Wales, 1-86, *89 
wine, Marino, Italy, 2-325 
Pestivals, Beliglous, 3-339 
Bagdad, 3-246 
Bruges, Belgium, 1-210 
Bulgaria, 3-96 
Burma, 4-*161 
Czechoslovakia, 2-* *197 
Ecuador, 7-* 11 3 
Ethiopia, 5-*134 
Prance, l-*233, 276 
Greece, 3-23, 26, 331 
India, 4-*58, *59, 67, 70, *97 
Italy, 2-321 
Lebanon, 3-314 
Mohammedan, 3-338 
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Festivals, Bellgfious icontimied) : 

Tyrol, 2-*225 

Fet^li worsliip, Africa, ^*144 
Fez, capital of Morocco, 6-8 
carnenter’s fountain, 5-**16 
shrine of Mulai Edris II, 5-.**17 
Piesole, city straw-plaiting, 2-*323 

Fisrs, on TenerifCe Island, 1-*163 
Islands, 5-30 5 
^Toats, 7-239, *247 
hair-dressing, 5-* 3 17 
map, 5-*304 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-320 

IPilipinos, natives of the Philippines, 5-300 
Finland, 2-48-66 ^ 

in World war II, 2-60 
map, 2-* 2 6 

war with Russia, 3-145 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-66 

Finns in Russia (Karelians), 3-129, **134, **149 
See also Finland 

Finsen, Niels, memorial to, 2-* *9 6 
Fires, monument to Great Fire, London, l-*69 
Tokyo, Japan, 4-368, 369, 371 
Fish Skin Tatars, Manchukuo, 4-283 
Fishermen and fishing, Alaska, 6-315, 316 
Australia, 5-*350, *352 
Bay of Naples, 2-*303, **304 
Belgian Congo, 5-*184 

gl&slile! *47. 48. **50. **51, 52. 67. 64 
British Columbia, 6-114, *119 
Quebec, 6-76, 80 « 

Ceram, East Indies, 5-*249 
England, l-**27 
boats, l-**26 
Formosa, 4-*241 
Greece, 3-* 22 
Hawaii, 6-*308 
Hungary, 2-*239 
house, 2-*246 
Iceland, 2-68, *82 
Ireland, 1-*132, *133 
Japan, 4-*341 
Madagascar, 5-*217 
Manchukuo, 4-283 
Netherlands, 1-**179, **183 
New Zealand, 5-*364, *365 ^ 

Newfoundland, 6-145, 146, 147, *149, 150 
Philippine Islands, 5-284', *284 
Portugal, 1-351, 355 
Scotland, 1-105, 108, *108 
Siam, 4-209 
Sweden, 2-**36 
Tanna Island, 5-*309 
United States, Alabama, 6-*340 
Florida, 6-*246 
New England, 6-208 
Western States, 6-*2S5, *295 
Tenice, 2-* 3 58 
shrine in lagoon, 2-* 3 70 
Wales, 1-93, *93, **96 
See also Whaling ^ 

Fittleworth, village in England, l-*46 
Fixime, Italy, 2-305, *322 
Five Year Plan, Russia, 3-140, 143 
Fjords of Norway, 2-5, 8, **9, *10 
Flags, Feast of, Japan, 4-* 3 62 
Flanders, Belgium, canal, 1-**216, **217 
Flan, Germany, 2-* 117 
New Zealand, 5-*378 
Rumania, 3-* 11 5 

See also Linen ^ 

Flemings, people of Belgium, 1-203, ^07 

Florence, city of Italy, 2-* *319, 320, 321 
Florida, state, 6-185, *244 

as winter resort, 6-*245, *246, *247, 248 
cities, 6-*343, *344, 346 « eo 

Miami, convention of Shnners, 6- 163 
Flowerpot Island, Ontario, 

Flowers, carnivals, France, 1-244 
farm, Hydres, F.rance, l-*238 
gardens, California, 6-**303 
market, Brussels, Belgium, 1-**212 
rose tournament, California, 6-294 
Tokyo, Japan, 4-368 
See also Gardens 


Folk Pancing, see Dancing 

Folkes Mnsenm, medieval stone church at Oslo, 
Norway, 2-* *21 

Pood, Arabia, 3-380 
Argentina, 7-153 
Armenia, 3-187 
Australia, 5-352, *355 
Azerbaijan, 3-194 
Bagdad, 3-245 
Baltic States, 2-184 
Beduins, 3-350, 358 
Belgian Congo, 5-183 
Borneo, 5-266 
Brazil, 7-190, 192 
Burma, 4-157, 163 
Ceram, 5-249 
Ceylon, 4-173 
China, 4-281, *322. 329 
Denmark, 2-97 
Egypt, ancient, 5-75, 78 
modern, 5-*103 
England, 1-29, S3, 34 
Eskimos, 6-28 
Esthonia, 2-*181 
Fiji Islands, 5-*3l9 
Finland, 2-57, *66 
Formosa, 4-*245 
France, 1-234 
Germany, 2-138 
Greece, 3-*44 
Haiti. 7-89 
Iceland, 2-69 
India, 4-* 37, 88, *98 
Indo-China, 4-220 
Italy, 2-326-27, 330 
Japan, 4-370 
Java, 5-232, 236 
Korea, 4-381 

Lebanon, 3-312, *314, 321 
Madagascar, 5- *21 9 
Manchukuo, 4-283 
Maoris, New Zealand, 5-383 
Mexico, 7-14, *21, **22 
Mongolia, 4-*312, 316 
Norway, 2-22 
Palestine, 3-328, *334 
Philippines, 5-*295 
Russia, 3-**l34, 140, 154 
Scotland, 1-104 
Siam, 4-212 
Siberia, 3-152 
Sicily, 2-384 
Sin-iOang, 4-298 
Spain, 1-339 
Sweden, 2-43 
Syria, 3-290 
Turkestan, 3-*167 
Turkey, 3-255 
Wales, 1-95 

Port>idden^^5§r, Peking, China, 4-317, 324, *325, 
**331 

Forest Rangers, United States, 6-400 

Forests, Alaska, 6-316 
Argentina, 7-157 

^SS‘5-2®57?*1’60?I"66. *267. 268. 271 
Brazil, 7-187, *188, 189, *189 
British Africa, 5-152 
Bulgaria, 3-92 

Burma, 4-149 i 

Canada, British Columbia, 6-112, 114 
Nova Scotia, 6-48 
Ontario, 6-93 
Central America, 7-25 
Ceylon, 4-176, 181 
Cuba, 7-57, 60 _ ^ 

Czechoslovakia,^2-191 

England, 1-24, *32, 33, 34 

Ethiopia, 5-131 

Formosa, 4-233, *235, 344 

France, reforestation. 1-232 

Germany, Black Forest, 2- 112 

Guiana, 7-95, 96 

Japan, bamboo, 4-*361 

Java, 5-225 

Latvia, 2-*175 

Malaya, 4-185, 191 

Mexico, 7-* 17 

New Zealand, 5-362 

Nigeria, transportation, 7-*5oS 

Norway, 2-11 

Philippines, 5-281, 284 
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Porests (continued): . 

reclaiming- forest land for farming, 2-*52 
Russia, 3-**130 
house in, 3-*139 
Siberia, 3-*159 
Sumatra, 5-*240 

Sweden, timber industry, 2-32, 35, *39 
Switzerland, 2-268 

United States, 6-208, 377, 378, 380, 393, *396. 
*397 

Venezuela, 7-102, *103 
See also Lumbering 
Pormosa, province of Japan, 4-233-48 
map, 4-*23 4 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 4-248 

Porrest, G-eneral N'atlian, statue in Memphis, 
Tennessee, 6-* 341 

Porrest Park, Memphis, Tennessee, 6-*341 
Port Anne National Park, Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada, 6-425, *429 

Port Beansejonr National Park, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, 6-425 

Port-de-France, Martinique, harbor, 7-* 82 
Port Santiago, Philippine Islands, 5-*29 6 
Port Snellli^, United States Army Post, 6-**259 
Port VTilliam, city of Ontario, 6-130, *135 
Port Worth, Texas, meat-packing centre, 6-348 
Forth, Pirth of, Scotland, bridge over, 1-**119 
Portuu, Rome, 2-345, *347, 351 
Prance, 1-229-65 

Brittany, 1-266-90; 7-235, **237, *357 
colonies and dependencies 
Africa, 5-6, 19-56, 187, 188 
American, seventeenth century, 6-185, 188 
Canada lost to, 6-36, 45, 68 , 85, 380 
Corsica, 1-369, 384 
French Indo-China, 4-212, 213-32 
India, 4-75 

influence in Morocco, 5-18 
joint authority over Andorra, 2-288 
lease in China, 4-288 

Madagascar and nearby islands, 5-211-23 
Newfoundland, 6-145 
protection of Lebanon, 6-305 
protection of Syria, 3-287 
South Sea Islands, 5-313. 315, 316, 321 
West Indies, 7-61, 74, *82, 83 
donkeys, 7-*262, 264 
in World War II, 2-121, 129 
influence in Haiti, 7-85 
in Rumania, 3-105 
interference in Mexico, 7-7 
Jews, 7-216 
map, 1-*231 
Normandy, 1-266-90 
Norsemen's settlements in, 2-6-7 
paintings of cave-men, 7-223, *223, **224 
Paris, 1-291-304 
river gorges, 7-**324, **325 
war with Rifs of Morocco, 5-15 
wars with Austria, 2-221 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-265 

Pranoia, JosS R., dictator of Paraguay, 7-159 
Pranois Joseph, emperor of Austria-Hungary, 
2—238 

PraimOf^^G'eixeral Praiiclsco, Spanish dictator, 

Praxikfort-oxi.-aCalxi, Germany, 2 -*lll; 7-213 
Pranz Josef 3jand, Arctic region, 2-23 
Predexick the G-reat, king of Prussia, 2-151 
Prederlcton, capital of New Brunswick, 6-64 
Preetown, capital of Sierra Leone, 5-*142, 144 
Premantle, city of Australia, 5-* 3 47 
Premont, John C., explorer of American West, 
6-284 

Prench, in Canada, 6-36, 41, 45. 65-80 
in United States, 6-250, 355 
See also France 

Prench Africa, see Prance — colonies — ^Africa 
Prench Broad River, at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, e-**226, **227 
Prench Equatorial Africa, 5-19, 22 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-188 

Prench Guiana, 7-95, 96, *98, 104 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-104 

Prench Guinea, 5-19, 25, 32 
Prench SCndo-Chlna, 4-212, 213-32 
French West indies, 7-61, 74, *82, 83 
Prledrlohshafen, Germany, 2-*128 


335 ; 


Pnendly Islands, see Tonga Islands 
Frisians, people in Netherlands, 1-184 irq 
F rontenac, governor of Old Quebec eJfis 
Fruit-growing, California, 6-290 ’ 

Ontario, Canada, 6-92 

Japan, 4-333, »* 

F'^ton, Robert, builds submarine, 7-257 jri 
inventor of steamboat, 7-250 ’ 

Runcbal, capital of Madeira Island, l-*i60 in 
Rundy, Bay of, 6-45, 46, **S4, 57, 64 
Fur industry, American Pur Companv 6-9 
early history in Canada, 6-97. 100 401 
market, Turkestan, 3-*172 176 ’ 

Prince Edward Island, Canada, 6-52 
transporting, Alaska, 7-*3l3 
Fnyiwara family, nobles, Japan, 4-336 
Fuzzy Wuzzies, African natives, 5-*132, *159 


Gabrovo, town of Bulgaria, 3-** 9 8 
Gaelic language, Ireland, 1-133, 152 
Scotland, 1-104 

Gafsa, Central Tunisia, oasis, 7-**322 
Galdpagos Islands, 7-113 

Galata, section of Constantinople, 3-*266, 281 
*284 ' ’ 


bridge, 3-*281 
tower, 3-**268 

Galicia, Poland, harvesting, 2-*155 

Galilee, Sea of, 3-* *33 2 

Galleon, sailing vessel, 7-249 

GalUdni, Joseph Simon, in Prench Sudan, 5-23 

Galonnek, St., French legend of, 1-281 

Galveston, city of Texas, 6-*232, 348 

Gambia, British Africa, 5-141-42, **153 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-172 

Games, baigu, Sin-Kiang, 4-298-301 
Turkestan, 3-*178 
Cairo, Egypt, 5-* 12 6 
cat's cradle. South Sea Islands, 5-316 
China, 4-*284 

Maoris, New Zealand, 5-381 
See also Sports 

Gandhi, IVCohandas K., Indian social reformer, 
4-28-29 84 

Ganesha, Hindu deity, India, 4-74 
Ganges River, India, 4-* *6 4, **65, 93 
pilgrims, 4-*59 
Garda, Bake, Italy, 2-**310 
Garden of Eden, legend, 3-217, *225 
Gardens, Japan, 4-**33S, **339, **343, *344, 
**350, **355, **359, *367, 368 
Magnolia Gardens, Charleston, S. C., 6-**239 
Palazzo Colonna garden, Rome, 2 -* 34,2 
sunken gardens, Victoria, Canada, 6-*34 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe, in Sicily, 2-378 
Garibaldi Provincial Park, Br. Col., 6-429 
Garter Ring-of-arms, England, 1-*16 
Gary, city of Indiana, 6-*318 
Gaspd Peninsula, outdoor oven, 6 -* 37, G9, SO 
Gaspereau Valley, Nova Scotia, 6 -* *59 
C3astiueau Channel, Alaska, 6-*312 
Gatineau River, Quebec, power plant, 6-*77 
Gautama Buddha, see Buddhism 
Gavea, hill, Rio de Janeiro, 7-**174 
Gdynia, city in Poland, 2-172 
Geikie, hdount, Alberta, 6-* 40 3 
Geiranger Pjord, f^lls, Norway, 7-* *351 
house above, 2-10 

Gellivara, Sweden, iron ore beds, 2-35 
Geneva, Switzerland, 2-*273, 274, 276 
Geneva, Bake, Switzerland, 2-* 27 4 
George VI, king of England, 6-* 4 3 
Geor^a (Geor^an Soviet Socialist Republic), 
3-181, 189-98 
map, 3-*182 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-198 

Georgia, state, 6-*195, *225, *241, *339 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-248 

Georgian Bay, Ontario, 6-81, 93 
Georgian Bay Islands National Park, Ontario, 
6-422-23, *423 

Germans, in Georgian Republic, 3-192 
in Italian Tyrol, 2-305 
in Nova Scotia, 6-46 
in Rumania, 3-116 
in United States, 6-213 
See also Germany 
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Oermantown. Pennsylvania, 6-**222 
Germ^y, o®i 

government, 2-146 

l-io’l; 3-80, 145 
Jews, 7-213, 216, 222 

^^tition of Poland, 2-172 
nower over Baltic States, 2-173 - 

territory lost in World War I, 5-151, 152, 169, 
172: 178, 188, -^196, 206, 210, 308, 318 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-143 
Oersoppa 

Getbsemane, Garden o*. 3- 331 
Geysers, Iceland, 2-67, 83,7- 

Yellowstone National Park, 6- 384, 385, 

*♦387 

Bee also Hot springs . 

Okeffs, people of northern Albania, 3-45, *48 
Ghent, city of Belgium, 1-207, *218 
< 3 -‘hiirkas fGurkas), people of India, 4-**9 d 
G tent Porest, Sequoia National Parl^ 6-380 
Giant Mountains, Germany, 2-*120, *121 
Giant's Causeway, Ireland, 1- 129 
Gibraltar, Rock of, l-*339 - oiq 

Gilbert Islands, in South Pacific, 5-319 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-320 
Gipsies, 7-289-306 
Beduins, 3-347-60 
Borrow* s tale of, 7-266 
Hungary, 2-238, 240 - n 

nomad tribes, Morocco, 5-*10 

GlS^enti?^Sic^ly^ ^Temple of Castor and Pollux, 

2-**376 

^ •♦89, *90 

Gli^ler’^^^attonil' Park? British Columbia. 
fi«.**107 406 *413 

Glacier Nationai Park, United States, e-*376, 
377, 388, ‘SSS, •*390 
Glaciers, Afghanistan, 4-»*9 
Alaska, e-312, 

Kla?6.t"**99: -\07, •113. 406 
effect in Alps, 7-**321 
effect in Canada. 6-34 

Glacier National Park srlaclal 

parks. United States, 6-388-92 
Greenland, 2-72, 75 
Iceland, 2-*76. 84, **85 
Norway, 2-* *17 
Switzerland, 2-253, 268 - 

Glasgow, city of Scotland, 1-113 

university, 1-**110 , « ok 

Glass manufacture, Bohemia, 2-194-95 
Gloriette, Ziake, New Hampshire, 6-*21T 
Goat Island, Niagara Biver, 6-40 

““itfiifsia 1--888 

=«8. 8«; 

Goidels, Celtic tribe, in Wales, 1-85 ^ , 

Going-to-the-Sun Mouataia, Glacier National 
Park, 6-*376 
Gold, Africa, 5-* 2 00 
Alaska, 6-312, 315 
Australia, 5-325-26, 335 
transporting gold, 7- 311 
California, 6-286, 292, 374 
Canada, 6-92-93, 112, 114 
Colorado, e-*291, 292 
Guiana, 7-96 
Korea, 4-374 
Mexico, 7-5, 15 
New Zealand, 5-362, 371 

South Africa, 5-195 b.*143 

Gold Coast Coloay, British Africa, 6- 143, 
145, *145, *146, 147, **164, *166 
fetish. 5-*144 

For^^cts^ and Vlgures, see statistical Sum- 

aoiaen“^MJ»i^?^ harbor of Constantinople. 

3-263, 264, **265, *266, .271 
Golden Vale, Ireland, agriculture in, 1-145 


Gdmez, Juan Vicente, former president of 
Venezuela, 7-101 

Gondo, Gorge of, Switzerland, 7-**31S 
Gondolas, Venice, 2-360, 362, 363, **364. 

**365, 366; 7-**248 
Good Neighbor Policy, 6-153-83 
Gorals, people of Poland, 2-*163, *164 
Gorki, formerly Nijni Novgorod, town in Rus- 
sia, 3-*145 

Gota Canal, Sweden. 2-32, *38 
Gothland, division of Sweden, 2-32 
Goths, Italy, 2-335 
Rumania, 3-105 
Sweden, 2-25, 43 

Gough Island, in Atlantic Ocean, 1-173 
Graf Zeppelin, German dirigible, 2-*12S* 142 
Grain, grinding, Persia, 3-* 2 11 
Gran Chaco, forest of South America, 7-157, 
**166 

Granada, city of Spain, 1-309, *309, 312 
Albaicin, old Moorish suburb, 1-**315 
Alhambra, l-**307, **310, **311 
gipsies, 7-**290 

Grand Banks, Newfoundland, iceberg, 6-* 144 
Grand Canal, China, 4-273 
Venice, 2-* *368 

Grand Canyon, Arizona, 6-273; 7-*3-2 
Yellowstone Park, 6-* *38 6 
Grand Canyon National Park, 6-* 381, oSo, oOj 
Grand Pre, Nova Scotia, 6-48 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 6-354 
Grand River, Colorado, canyon of, 6-**299 
Grand River, Ontario, gypsum mine. 6-9 o 
Granth, sacred book of Sikhism, 4-69 
Grapes, France, 1-231, 232 

Grimsby, Ontario, Canada, 6-**Si 
Madeira Islands, 1-*172 
packing in Malaga, Spain, l-**32- 
Portugal, l-**362 
See also Wine „ , _ - 

Grasmer* take, England l.»*59 

Great Banlcs, Newfoundland 6- 144, 14b, 

Great Britain, Engird, 1-12-84 
in World War II, 2-121, 129 
Scotland, 1-97-124 
Wales, 1-85-96 
See also Ireland ^ 

Great Besert, Per^sia, 7-*339 
Great Palls, Montana, 6-^69 
Great Bakes, North America, 

See also names of lal^s as Brie. Lake 
Great Mosiiue, Bagdad, 3-*243 

G5at“p^yTa^t;?« Khufu. pyramid of 
G^it StTBSmurd Paa^Switzerland. 2-253 

North 

Caroll^ ®»|9®oTg 

Great VTa ll of China, ^ e-**39S 

Great "White Throne, Zion Nat. Park, 6- 

Greece, 3-4-26 

gipsies, '7-289, *306 

headdress, 7-275 - 

isla^d?Wedit4i?iiean. l-**370, -378, 379. 
tempuf’ruinV Sicily. 2-«376 

Statistical S«m- 

Gre^"Th‘^ 1 ^?Berkeley, <^lfornia, 6.-184 
Greeks, sphinxes of, 5-79, 

See also Greece 

Green fountains, Vermont, 6--08 
Greenland, 2-67-89; 6-5 

Bskimos, 2-*73, 74; 7- 25-t 

^^'Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 

Ontario, Canaan, . ...e 
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Gnaui, Island of, 5-301 

Gttaiitd.naino, TJ, S. naval station in Cuba, 7-49 
Guatemala, republic of Central America, 
7-**27, 29, **30, 32 

preparing- bananas for shipment, 6-* 173 
For Facts and Figures, sec Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-42 

Guatemala City, 7-29, 3 2 
Guayag.iiil, seaport of Ecuador, 7-113 
Gufa, coracle of Mesopotamia, 7-243, *250 
Guiana, British, 7-95, 96, 104 
hunters, 7-*97 

Guiana, French, 7-95, 96, *98, 104 
Guinea, French, 5-19, 25 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-32 

Guinea, Spanish, see Rio Muni 
Guinea, Gulf of, islands in, 1-170, *174, 176 
Guiscard, Bobert and Boger, conquerors of 
Sicily, 2-377 

Gulf Stream, efCect of, 2-67; 6-150 
Gulls, Antarctica, 7-*205 
Gustavus Vasa, king of Sweden, 2-25, 32 
Gwalior, India, coolies, 4-* 93 
palaces, 4-**20, 40 
procession, 4-*32 

Gypsum, mining in Canada, 6 -* 60, 93 
Gyroscope, on ships, 7-261 


Kaarlem, city of Netherlands, Amsterdam 
gate, 1-**201 
bulb-growing, 1-192 

^'BCabitants,’' French -Canadians in Quebec 

Province, 6-65-80 

Saclenda, plantation in Latin America, 6-163, 
166 

Hadrian, Arch of, Athens, 3-**28, *42 
Hadrian’s Wall, Northumberland, England, 
1-*12, 16, 33 

Hague, The, city of Netherlands, 1-192, *199 
Haiphong, port of Tong-king, 4-* 22 9 
Hair-dressing, Bulgaria, 3-*92 
Ethiopia, 5-*132 

H^ti, island in West Indies, 7-84-93 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-93 

Haiti, BepubUc of, 7-84-89 

volcano, Hawaiian Islands, 7-313, 

o9 

Halemaumau, volcano, Hawaii, 7-388 

Halifax, capital of Nova Scotia, 6-46, 48, 121, 



^5 Classics, Peking, China, 4-* *3 30 
of piijatie Audience, Delhi, India, 4-**31, 
**44, 46 

Hall^gdal, Norway, storehouse, 2 -* 6 
Hamburg, city of Germany, 2-140 
canal, 2-*141 
harbor, 2-*136 

Hampton, city of Ontario, 6-92, 130, *134 
Hamiltcm Biver, Labrador Peninsula, 6-151 
Hanme^rfest, ^Norway, most northern town in 

Hamum rabi, Babylonian king, 7-227 
Hau^ton Beads, Chesapeake Bay, 6-* 3 38 
Handicrafts,^ see Crafts; Industries 
Hanxe-w, China, river scene, 4-*260 
Hanoi, capital of Tong-king, 4-*224 
Hanover, city of Germany, 2-138 
museum, 2-*l32 

Hanseatto league, formation of, 2-119 
he^quarters in Norway, 2-14 

ruling family in Hun- 

sso^’i ^3°^a,mmeaan holy place. 

Harl Farbat, forh kashmir, India, 4-111 *113 
Harlech Castle, 1-88 113 

Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia, 6-* *2 30 
X^rrar, Ethiopia, 5-*136 
Ha^ island, Hebrides, 1-121 
Hartford, capital of Connecticut, 6-*327, 328 

Bagdad, 3-237 

Harvard, Jolm, at Cambridge University, Eng- 

Massa- 

Harvestiiig, see Agriculture 


Stratford-on- 


5-65 


**31, 


Hathaway, Anne, cottage 
Avon, England, l-*42 

=atl,°5’-27T8'’8® Dendera. Egypt. 

Puerto Rico, 7-* 6 7 
See also Headdresses 
Hatshepsut, queen of Egypt, 5-60 
temple built by, 5-**58 
Hauran, section of Lebanon, 3-315 
Havana, capital of Cuba, 7-43, 49 53 
cathedral, 7 -* 57 * ^ 

harbor, 7-* 5 6 
Morro Castle, 7-* *58 
new capitol, 7-**59 
tobacco factory, 7-*46 
Havel^ Blver, Germany, 2-150 
Hawaii national Fark, 6-305, 312 
EawaUan Islands, 6-305-14, 316; 7 - 388-89 

mary? statistical Sum- 

Headdresses, 7-275-88 
Afghanistan, 4-**12 
American Indians, 6-**18. **19 #*!>7 

•*282 ’ ’ 
Beduins, 3-*350, 351 
Bhutan, 4-*131 
Ceylon, 4-**182 

Czechoslovakia, 2-*191, 208-09 
Denmark, 2-**93 
Druses, 3-*305, 317-18 
Egypt, 5-**62, **63, **105 
Formosa, 4-*242 
French Sudan, Africa, 5-*19 
Greece, 3-*19, **20 
India, 4-*28, *29, **41, *70 
Iraq, 3-236 
Korea, 4-*377, 380 
Madagascar, 5-*222 
Malaya, 4-187 
Manchuria, 4-*286 
Mexico, 7-*14, **23 
Mongolia, 4-*314, *315 
Morocco, 5-*ll 

Moslem veil on Albanian girl, 3-*60 
Nepal, 4-*130 
Norway, 2-**13 
Palestine, 3-**340 
Perd, 7-118 
Philippines, 5-*293 
Siam, 4-*198, *199 
Sin-Kiang, 4-298, *299 
Solomon Islands, 5-**310 
South Africa, 5-206 
Tibet, 4-**121 
Turkey, 3-278 
Wales, 1-90 
West Indies, 7-71 
Head-hunting 

Borneo, 5-257, 264, 266, 268, 270 
Formosa, 4-234, 235, 243 
Jivaro Indians, Ecuador, 7-* 11 4 
Philippines, 5-289 

Health and sanitation, Latin America, 6-171 
Heather field, Scotland, 1-**102 
Hebrew TTniversity, Palestine, 3-*343 
Hebrews, sec Jews 

Hebrides, islands near Scotland, 1-101, 121, 
♦*123, 124 

Hector, Sir James, geologist 

discoveries in Western Canada, 6-402-03, 404 
Hedin, Br- Sven, explorations in Turkestan, 
4-302 

Heidelberg, town of Germany, 2-137 
Heights of Abraham, Quebec, battle-ground, 
6-68 

Hejaz, Arabia, 3-*364, *368, *3 69 
Hekla, volcano, Iceland, 2-67; 7-389 
Hellenes, ancient name of Greeks, 3-5 
(Helsinki) Helsingfors, capital of Finland, 2-60 
harbor, 2-* 64 
market, 2-* 6 6 
Parliament building, 2-* 5 5 
railway station, 2-* 5 5 

Hamming’s Falls, Quebec, power plant, 6-*76 
Hemp, making linen from, Czechoslovakia, 
2-198, *199 

Manila (abaca), made in Philippines, 5-284 
Heneg.uen, fibre for making rope, 6-* 17 4 
Hennepin, Bouis, discovered Niagara Falls, 

Henry n, king of England, conquest of Ire- 
land, 1-125 
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Henry VH, king of England, of VTelsh par- 
entage, 1-95 

Herat, city of Afghanistan, 4-* 14 
Herefordshire, England, lane, 

Hermitage, Russian museum of art, 3-147 
Herodes Atticns, builder of the Odeum 
at Athens, 3-32-33, 44 ’ 

Herreros, tribe of South Africa, 5-206 
Herzegovina, part of Yugoslavia, 3-57, ♦♦63 
♦♦66, ♦♦67, 78 » . , 

map, 3-*60 

underground river, 7-*^319 
Hideyoshi, Japanese general, in Korea, 4-373 
High HolTborn, London. l-*77 

High Hiver, Alberta, former Prince of Wales 
Ranch near, 6-*115 

Highlands, part of Scotland, *1-97, 104, 105, 119 
cattle, 1-**107 

Himalaya Monntains, Afghanistan, 4-5 
India, 4-22, ♦76, *77, 100, *114, *115 
Hindenhnrg, German dirigible, 2-142 
Hinduism, Oriental religion, 4-51 
Bali, Dutch East Indies, 5-245, 254 
temple, 5-*24l 
explanation of, 4-73 
fakirs, 4-*63, *66, *70 
feast of kumbh-mela, 4-97 
forms of penance, 4-^63,^66 
gods and goddesses, 4-73, 74, ^127 
influence in Java, 5-250 
Kali, goddess, 4-*127 
temple of, 4-**72 

pilgrims at Ganges River, 4-*59, ♦♦64-**65 
sacred cities, 4-70-71, 73 
temple at Modhera, 4-^5 7 
at Tan j ore, 4-61 
of Juggernaut, 4-^58 
on rock, 4-* 63 
rock temples, 4-70 
votary-beggars, 4-* 63, *66, *67 
Bee also Jainism; Sikhism 
Hippopotami, in Zambezi River, 5-**16S 
Hispaniola, see Haiti, Dominican Republic 
Hitler, Adolf, leader, Germany, 2-121, 129, 146 
Hittites, ancient people of Asia, 3-311; 7-*230, 
231 

sculpture, 7-*230, 231 
sphinxes of, 5-87 

Hobart, capital of Tasmania, 5-*345 
Hoch-Osterwitz Castle, Austria, 2-* *2 IS 
Hodgenville, Kentucky, Lincoln’s birthplace 
near, 6-*199 

Hofer, Andreas, Tyrolese hero, 2-221 
Hohen-Salzburg, citadel of Salzburg, Austria, 
2-**231, *232 

HohenzoUems, German ruling family, 2-145, 146 
Hokitika, New Zealand, gold-dredge, 5- *3 71 
Hokoto Islands, 4-248 
Holidays, Armenia, 3-* 186 
Belgium, 1-228 
France, 1-240, 244 
Greece, 3-*15 
Italy, 2-321, 345, 350 
Montenegro, 3-61 
Spain, 1-341, 343 

Holland, John, builder of submarines, 7-261 
Holland, see Netherlands 
HoUinger lUEine, Ontario, Canada, 6-93 
Hollywood, California, aeroplane view, 6-* 371 
Holmbury Hill, North Downs, England, l-*44 
HolmenkoUen, Norwegian resort, 2-15 
Holy Cross, Mount of, Colorado, 6-* *2 9 8 
Holy Homan Hmpire, 2-119 

Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, Scotland, 1-113, 
*♦118 

Homespun fabrics, 7-361 
Honduras, British, 7-*28, 32-33 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-42 

Honduras, Republic of, 7-** 26, **32, 33 
Maya ruin at Copan, 7-*^26 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-42 

Hong Kong, China, 4-*272-*73, *276, 288 
Honolulu Harbor, Hawaii, 6-*309 
Hoover, Herbert Clark, ex-president of U. S. 
home in California, 6-*373 

steps toward friendly relations with Latin 
America, 6-159 

Hopedale, Labrador Peninsula, 6-*151 
Hop! Indians, United States, 6-21, **274 


Horses, 7-3 10 

Ethiopian ponie?. 5-*l?!3 
market, Turkestan, 3-*i76 
United States, e-iT^2 

Hortob^gy Plain, Hungary,, herdsmen, 2-236 
market town, 2-*2 4T 
Hortobigy River, fishermen, 2-* 239 
house of fisherman, 2-*2 46 
Horunger Mountains, Xorv^ av, 2-* *17 
Homs, Egyptian sun-god, temple of, 5-*69 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, 6-^3-5. 34S, 3SS 
Iceland, washina* clothe s In, 2-* ^3 
New Zealand, 5-359, 362, *363, 3S2, 3S3, *3S3 
See also Geysers 

Hottentots, people of South Africa 5-201 
Houle, wave in Atlantic Ocean, 1-159 
Houses, Afghanistan, 4-15 
Albania, 3-*45, *55 
Algeria, 6-37 

American Indians, 6-2S, 29; 7-190 

Andorra, 2-** 293 

Angola, 5-*lS2 

Arabia, 3-*36S, 377, *378 

Armenia, 3-187 

Atlas Mountains, 5-*34 

Australia, 5-*354 

Bagdad, 3-*239, 241 

Basque farmhouse, l-*320 

Belgian Congo, 5-*179, 1S2-83 

Borneo, 5-26S-69 

Brazil, 7-186 

Bulgaria, 3-* 101 

Burma, 4-* 163 

caves, Cappadocia, 3-*250 

Celebes, 5-*24S 

Ceylon, 4-*172 

China, 4-*309, *323 

Cochin China, 4-*230 

colonial types, United States, 6-*206, *207, 
♦♦222 

Constantinople, 3-*283 
Cuba, 7-*45 
Curacao, 7-63 

Czechoslovakia, 2-*209, 216 
Dominican Republic, 7-*93 
Druses, 3-*310 
Ecuador, 7-113 
Egypt, 5-97, *98 
ancient, 5-75, 78 
England. l-**30, *40 
Eskimos, 6-*12, 13, *13, 25, 28 
Finland, 2-*61 
Formosa, 4-234, *238, *240 
Prance, l-*270 
Georgian Republic, 3-192 
Germany, 2-**131, 132 
farm village, 2-*116 
Greenland, 2-*73; 6-25, 28 
Eskimos, 6-25, 28 
Havana, 7-53 
Hawaii, 6-313 
Iceland, 2-69, *77 
in tree-tops, Philippines, 5-* 294 
India, 4-*33, *79, *82. 108, *109, 151 
Iraq, 3-228 

Ireland, 1-133, **138. 149 

Japan, 4-**347, 34S-49, •♦354, **358, *369 

Java, 5-231-32, *232 

Korea, 4-380-81 

Latvia, 2-176 

Liberia, 5-*137. 139 

Lithuania, 2-*180, *18^ 

Madagascar, 5-216 
Malaya, 4-196 
Manchukuo, 4-285 
Maoris, New Zealand, 5-382 
Mexico, 7-12. *15 
Mongolia, 4- *3 09 
Morocco, 5-* 5, *6 
Netherlands, 1-**186, 195, 203 
New Guinea, 5-*315 
New Zealand, 5-370, 371 
Nigeria, 5-*149, *150, *151 
Norway, 2-15 

of lava, Canary Islands, 1-164 
of reeds, Hungary, a-* 24 6 
on stilts, 

Annam, 4-*219, 223 
Formosa, 4-* 2 3 9, *240 
Malaya, 4.*190, *191 
Philippines. 5-**29S, **299 
Siam, 4-**203, *209 
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Souses (continued') : 

Paraguay, 7-161 
Persia, 3-205, *210 
Perti, 7-119, 121 

Philippines, 5-*294, **29S, **299 
Puerto Rico, 7-* 80 
Rumania, 3-*114, 116-17 
Russia, 3-*139, *149, *154 
datcha, 3-132 

Ruthenia, Czechoslovakia, 2-*209 
Salvador, 7-33, 35 
Santiago, 7-* *54 
Santo Domingo, 7-*90 
Scotland, 1-104, *105, 109 
cottage interior, 1-*106 
Sicily, 2-*374, 384 
Sin-Kiang, 4-298 
Skye Island, 1-**123 
South Africa, 5-195 
South Sea Islands, 5-308, *319 
Spain, l-*337 

storehouse (“stabbur”), Norway, 2-* 6 
Sumatra, S-*233, 252 
Sweden, 2-*27-*28 
Switzerland, 2-264 
Syria, 3-290, *295, *299, *301 
tents, American Indians, 6-* *2 3 
Arabia, 3-380 
Bhutan, 4-* 13 5 
Mongolia^ 4-316 
of Beduins, 3-*350, 358-59 
of Lapps, 2-* *4 5 
of Turcomans, 3-167 
Sin-Kiang, 4-*297 
Turkey, 3-249, 253 
Venezuela, 7-100, 101 
Wales, l-*92 
Yugoslavia, 3-76 
Zulus, 5-*208 

Souses of Parliaments London, l-**79, *81 
See also Parliament 
Plouston, city of Texas, 6-348 
aova4i, people of Madagascar, 5-211, *215 
Suaucabamba Siver, Perd, 7-121 
Sudsou River, New York, 6-212 
XCudsou’s Bay Company, fur traders, Canada, 
6-76, 97, 100 

3a[u4, capital of Annam, 4-*221, 223 
SuUs city of Quebec, Canady e-*77, 128 
Bumboldt current, 7-118, 145 
B^ungary, 2-236-52 
gipsies, 7-*300, *301 
map, 2-* 23 8 
tramps, 7-*299 
weaving, 7-*360 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-252 

Buns, invasion of Europe, 2-109 
Bunting, blow-pipe a weapon, 5-271-80 
Eskimos, e-*10, *11 
for moose, Maine, 6-* 2 04 
for seals, Finland, 2-* 5 7 
Ouiana, 7-* 9 7 
India, 4-*42, *89 
Russia, 3-* *130 
scene, England, l-*28 
with eagles, China, 4-*293 
with leopards, India, 4-* 8 9 
Burricanes, Antarctica, 7-201 
West Indies, 7-61, 64-65, 82 
But Point, Ross Island, Vince’s Cross, 7-209 
Bwangbo River, China, 4-273 
Byde Pari:, London, Rotten Row, l-*83 
Byeres, France, flower farm, 1-*33S 


Xbang, tribe of Borneo, 7-* 36 4 

Iberian Peninsula, see Portugal and Spain 

Iberians, in Wales, 1-85 

Ibn Saud, nationalist in Arabia, 3-361, 365 

loe, cutting for storage, Sweden, 2-* 42 

Ice breakers, 7-261 

Ice formations 

Antarctica, 7-193-208 
Grrand Banks, Newfoundland, e-*144 
See also Avalanches; G-laciers 
Iceberg lialEe, Glacier National Park, Indian 
reservation near, 6-* 2 4 
Icebergs, Antarctica, 7- *19 7 
Iceland, 2-67-89 
lava fields, 7-**338 


Iceland (continued) \ 
map, 2-* 68 
volcanoes, 7-389 

maryf tig? Statistical Sum- 

Icknield England, 1-39 

Idaho, state, 6-273-94, 365 
Arrowrock dam, 6-* 372 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-294 

Ifuagos, people of the Philippines, 5-*289 
Iguazu Palls, South America, 7-**167 
Ikons, Russian religious pictures, 3-145 147 
*148 ’ ’ 

lie de la Cite, Paris, 1-291, 292, *296, *297 
lie Saint- Xiouis, Paris, 1-299 
Illecillewaet G-lacier, British Columbia, 6-**lOT 
406 ’ 

Illimani, peak in Andes, 7-*116 
Illinois, state, 6-255, 256 

Chicago, 6-*320-*21, 350, *357 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-265 

Illinois River, Starved Rock, 6-* *271 
Ilongots, people of Philippines, 5-** 303 
Imatra Falls, Finland, 2-58, *65 
Imei^a^ province of Madagascar, 5-211, 214. 

Immigration, Argentina, 7-154 
Canada, 6-56, 57, 68, 100 
British Columbia, 6-117 
Ontario, 6-85, 88-89 
New Zealand, 5-374 

United States, 6-154, 205, 228, 249, 250, 289-90 
Incas, American Indians, Bolivia and PerO, 
7-117-32, 238 
Chile, 7-133 
Ecuador, 7-109 
India, 4-19-50 

bullock-carts, 7-307 
caravan, 7-* *31 5 
donkeys, 7-2 63-64, *271 

elephants, 7-369, 371, 374, *374, *375, **378. 

**379, **383 
Gersoppa Falls, 7-349 
gipsies, 7-289, *305 
historical sketch, 4-75 
Kashmir, 4-101-18 
Khyber Pass, 4-* 6 
map, 4-*22 
peoples of, 4-75-100 
relations with Tibet, 4-119 
religions and holy places, 4-51-74 
weaving, 7-363, 365 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 4-100 

Indian Ocean, Muscat, port, 3-* *37 6 
Indiana, state, 6-*260 

cities, 6-*250, *251, 349-50, *318 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-265 

Indianapolis, capital of Indiana, 6-*250, *251, 
349-50, *352 

Indians, American, 6-17-32, 280-81; 7-238 
Alaska, 7-365 
Apaches, 6- **27 9 
Araucanians, weaving, 7-* 3 61 
Brazil, 7-169-70, 172-73, 190-93 
Canada, 6-88, 104 
canoe-making, 7-249, *251 
Central America, 7-25, **26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32 
Chibchas, Colombia, 7-107 
Chile, 7-133, 136, 138-39, 142 
Ecuador, 7-109-11, *114 
Guiana, 7-95, *97, 99, 102 
Hopis, 6-**374 
Incas, 7-109, 117-33, 238 
Latin America, 6-162-63, 166-67, 183 
Mayas, sphinxes of, 5-87 
menace to pioneers, 6-*196 
Mexico, 7-4-6, 8-9, 12, *14, **23, 24 
Navahos, weaving, 7-** 35 9 
Peruvian, blow-pipe weapon, 5-280 
Pueblos, 6-**278, **282; 7-*358 
southern South America, 7-149-53, 164, * 106 
Walapais, 6-275 
West Indies, 7-65 
See also Eskimos 
Indo-China, Prench, 4-213-32 

loss of territory to Siam, 4-212 
map, 4!-*217 ^ 

For Facts and Figures, see Summary, 
Indonesians, people of the Philippines, 5-2 Sb 
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Industries, Alaska, 6-315-16 
Albania, 3-56 

All-India Spinning Association, 4-84 
Andorra, 2-291 
Annam, 4-*222, *223 
A.nstralia, 5—322—23, 32o— 3T, 340 
Belgian Congo, 5-186 
Belgium, 1-206 
Borneo, 5-257, 264-66 
Bulgaria, 3-*88, 97, 104 
Canada, Alberta, 6-132 
British Columbia, 6-^117, *118, *119, 120 
Maritime Provinces, 6-52, *53, **54 
Ontario, 6-*44, 92-93, 96, 130, *135 
Prairie Provinces, 6-104, 105, 108-09, 112, 
114, *116, 120 
Quebec, e-*72, 76, 77, *80 
Central America, 7-25, **30, 32, 33, **34, 37 
China, 4-273, *276, 277 
Colombia, 7-107-08 
Cuba, 7-45-52 

Czechoslovakia. 2-191, 194-95, 201, 209, *214 

Dahomey, 5-*30 

Denmark, 2-94-95 

Dutch East Indies, 5-252, *252 

Ecuador, 7-111-13 

Egypt, 5-94, 97, 101 

England, l-*25 

Esthonia, 2-*181 

Formosa, 4-233, *242, 243-44, 246-48 
French Guinea, 5-* 2 6 
Germany, 2-142, 143, 147 
Gold Coast Colony, 5-147 
Greece, 3-8 
Hawaii, 6-314 
India, 4-84, 86, *107 
labor unions, 4-82 
Ireland, 1-128, 140, 141 
Italy, 2-302, 305, 321, *323, 324, 327, 328 
Japan, 4-336, 340, 341, 345, 348, 349, *357, 
362-64, *370 

Java, 5-226, *226, 227, 237 

Labrador, 6-151 

Latin America, 6-168-72, 175 

Madagascar, 5-»212, 214, *222, 223 
Malaya. 4-185-88, 189, 191, *192, *193, *194 
Manchukuo, 4-285 
Mexico. 7-6, 13, 14-17, *21, 24 
New 2fealand, 5-362, *366, *367, 370, 371, 
*378 

Newfoundland, 6-146, 147, *148, *149 

Norway, 2-8, 11, 14 

Nova Scotia, 6-46-48 

of gipsies, 7-297, *300 

Palestine, 3-328 

Persia, 3-*201, 203-04 

Philippines, 5-297 

Poland, 2-*154 

Hussia, 3-139 

Scotland, 1-104, 105, 108, 113, 121 
Shetland Islands, l-V-,^32 

» 195, 900.03, 

206, 210 

South Sea Islands, 5-** 3 07, 314 
spinning and weaving, 7-353-67 
Sweden, 2-32, 35 
Switzerland, 2-268 
Turkey, 3-* 25 4 
Uganda, 5-169 

United States, « 

assembly line for 6-*165 

cotton manufacture, e-*233, 24-. 
early frontier life, 6-194 
Indiana, 6-318 * nr 

industrialization effects, 6-204-05 
lumbering, 6-242-43, *280 
Minnesota, 6-355 
tobacco, 6-*229, 242 
Vermont, 6-**210 
Western States, 6-290, 292 
Uruguay, 7-168 
Wales, 1-90 ^ 

West Indies, 7-**63, *67, 74. 79 

Yugoslavia, 3-65 

Bee also Manufactures 

lulslutttore cliff Sf Ireland, fishermen on, 

1-*133 

Inland SaOf Japan, 4-**334, **342 


Inn, river at Landeck, Au.^^tria, 2-*224 
lansbrack, town of Austria, 2-* *227, 22 S 
religious play, 2-*225 

Insulin, treatment for diabetes, discovery of, 
6-132 

Inter- American Development Commission, 6- 

Interlaken, town in Switzerland, 2-271 
International Peace Garden, Manitoba and 
North Dakota, 6-42S 
Inverness, Scotland, 1-105 
Iona Island, Scotland, 1-101 
Ionian Islands, Corfu, l-**370 
Iowa, state, 6-249, 252 
Cedar River, 6-** 2 63 
cities. 6-*252, 355. 356, *356, OS'S 
sho-w boat on Mississippi River, 6-*256 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-265 

Xpoh (upas) tree, 5-*276-*7T 
Z(iuique, port of Chile, 7-147 
IquitoSy port of Perfi, 7-125 
3hran, name for Persia, 3-199 
Iraq, 3-217-36 

ancient art. 7-227 
Bagdad, 3-237-46 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-236 

Irawadi River, Burma. 4-149, 150 
Ireland, 1-125-56 
map, 1-*12S 
spinning, 7-*356 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-156 

Irish Pree State, sec Eire 
Irkutsk, city of Siberia, 3-152 
Iron, Cuba, 7-49 

first use in ship-building, 7-256 
for blow-pipe, Borneo, 5-2S0 
Mexico, 7-15 
Latin America, 6-177 
Nova Scotia, 6-* 60 
quarries in Australia, 5-*336 
smelting, Borneo, 5-275 
Sweden, 2-35 

Xrou Gates, of Danube, Rumania, 3-109 
Iron Mountain, Florida. Singing Tower. 6-*244 
Iroquois, American Indians, 6-20, **23, 23 
Iroquois Palls, Ontario, paper mills, 6-* 4 4 
Irrigation, Africa, 5-22, 78, 91-105; 7-317 
Arabia, 3-* 3 81, *383 
Arizona, 7-*342 
Armenia, 3-186-87 
Australia, 5-335 
California, 6-*372 
Canada, 6-109 
Central Asia, 3-140 
Ceylon, 4r-**170 
Chile, 7-139, 140 ^ 

Colorado, 6-290, 292, 295 
Idaho, 6-365, *372 
in deserts, 7-337 
India, 4-*78, *81, *92 
Mexico, 7-14, **19 
Perti, 7-121 
Spain, 1-332; 7-*2 67 
Syria, 3-288-89, *292 
Is, City of, French legend, 1-281 
Xsahellai queen of Spain, 1-312 
Isfahan, Persia, palace of Shah Abbas. 3-* 21 4 
Royal Mosque, 2^*213 - « 

city of Kashmir, India, 4-116, "111 
Islands, of Atlantic Ocean, 1-157-76 
of Mediterranean Sea, 1-369 
of South Pacific, 5-304-21 
Isle of Man. 1-64 
Isle of Wight, 1-64 
Xsola San Giulio, Italy, 2-**300 
Istanbul (formerly Constantinople), 3-^63, 264 
Bee also Constantinople 
istria, Italy, a-*309, **329 
Italy, 2-295-334 

former colonies and dependencies 
Bast Africa, 5-131-36, 140 
North Africa, 5-33, *49, *52, 53, *53, 56 
invasion of Greece, 3-8 
maps, 2-*298, *356 
new territory in Tyrol, 2-228 
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Italy (contimced) : 

Home, 2-335-54 ^ 

Sardinia, 1-372, *376, *377, 384 
Sicily, 2-371-84 
Trentlno, 2-219 
Venice, 2-355-70; *7-**248 
•volcanoes, 7-*384, 388, **390, **391 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-334 

See also Romans, Ancient 
Itnrbide, Augustin de, ruler in Mexico, 7-6 
Ivan tlie Terrible, tsar of Russia, 3-156 
Xviza, Balearic Islands, 1-369, *382 
Ivory, 7-377 

carvings, 4-**99; 5-*173 

Ivory Coast, French territory, Africa, 5-1-9. 29 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-32 

Izalco, Mount, Salvador, volcano, 7-33 


Jacksonville, Florida, skyline, 6-*344 
Jaffa, Palestine, fruit-vendor, 3-*3 35 
Jainism, Hindu sect, 4-51, 73-74 

idol before Mohammedan mosque, 4-** 5 6 
sacrifice to idol, 4-* 71 
temples at Kathiawar, 4-**52 
Jalce, Bosnia, cascades near, 7-** 350 
Jama Masjid MosqLue, India, 4-* *3 8, **56, **68 
Jamaica, island of West Indies, 7-*64, *72, *73, 
75, 78 

sugar-cane cultivation, 7-* 68 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-83 

James I, king of England, 1-97, 101, 125, 128 
Japan, 4-333-64 

attack on Hawaii, 6-314 

colonies and dependencies, Formosa, 4-233-48 
lease in China, 4-288 

Fujiyama Mountain, 4-333, **335; 7-**387 
hats, 7-* 27 9 

in Manchukuo, 4-252, 257, 283, 285, 286 

in World War II, 4-257 

influence in Slam, 4-212 

invasion of China, 4-257 

jinrikishas, 4-*361; 7-307 

Korea, 4-373-84 

map, 4-* 3 37 

occupation of Dutch East Indies, 5-256 
relations with China, 4-252, 257, 340 
Tokyo, 4-365-72 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 4-364 

Jasper National Park, Alberta, 6-* 3 8, *39, 

401-02, *404, *414, *418; 7-*312 
Jaunting-car, Ireland, 1-*147 

Java, Dutch East Indies, 5-225-32, 236-37, *241, 
**242, 245, **250, *252, **255, 256; 7-**244 
ancient empire, 5-291 
map, 5-*224 
volcanoes, 7-* *3 86 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-256 

Jebel lUEusa, mountain, 7-** 33 6 
Jengbiz Kbau, Mongol emperor, 4-314 
in Turkestan, 3-163, 177 
Jerash (G-erasa), Syria, Roman ruins, 3-286 
Jeronymos convent, Portugal, l-*349 
Jerusalem, 3-328, 330, *330; 7-212 
capture, 7-*213 

Dome of the Rock, 3-* *3 2 9, 32;0 
Jews. 3-**337 

Moslems at Jaffa Gate, 3-**336 
street restaurant, 3-*334 
via Dolorosa, 3-327 
Wailing Wall, 3-331; 7-**217 
Jewels, Brazil, 7-184, 186 
Ceylon, 4-165, *180 
emeralds, Bogota, Colombia, 7-108 
Mexico, 7-15 
Jews, 7-211-22, 336 
Algiers, 5-37 
Egypt, 5-60, 61 
Germany, 2-121, 146; 7-222 
Hungary, 2-238, 241 
Iraq, 3-232 
Morocco, 5-8, 11 
Palestine, 3-323-46 
Poland, 2-166, *171 
wanderings in desert, 7-3 3 G 


Jhelum River, India, 4-105, *108, *109 *lio n 
rope bridge, 4-* 104 ’ ^.111 

^^^^land^5^^=27^^’ seaport in French Somali- 

Jidda (Jeddah), port of Arabia, 3-361 **27n 
Jinnah, Mohammed Ali, leader of Moslems in 
India, 4-84 

Jinrikisha, Japan, 4-*361; 7-307 
Jiu-jutsu, Japanese wrestling, 4-349 
Jivaros, Ecuador Indians, blow-pipe 7 -*ll 4 . 
Joan of Arc, 1-2 52, 279 

prison of, at Rouen, 1-*2S5 
Johann II, prince of Liechtenstein, 2-279 
Johannesburg, city of South Africa, 5-195 ♦‘>01 
Jokja (Djokjakarta), state in Java, 5-237, *244 
Jordan, River, Palestine, 3-339, 3 46 
Roman bridge, 3-**333 
Josselin, Chdteau of, Brittany, l-**275 
Judrez, Benito, Mexican president, 7-8 
Juggernaut (Vishnu), temple of, Puri, India 
4-* 58 

See also Vishnu 
Jugglers, China, 4-*318 
Jugoslavia, see Tugoslavia 
Juneau, capital of Alaska, 6-311, *312, 316 
Juniata River, Pennsylvania, 6-220 
Jute, industry in Scotland, 1-121 
Jutes, conquest of England by, 1-16, 24 


Ra’ba, Mohammedan shrine, Mecca, 5-110 
Kabul, capital of Afghanistan, 4-* 7 
Kabyles, people of North Africa, 5-*34, 37, **43 
Kaffirs, tribes of Africa, 5-* 170 
KafLristan, Afghanistan, 4-* *17 
Kafirs, people of Afghanistan, 4-8, **17 
Kaipara Harbor, New Zealand, whaling, 5-*365 
Kairawan (Kairouan), Tunisia, sacred Moslem 
city, 6-33, **42, **46, 53 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, Germany, 
2-*149 

Kalahari Desert, South Africa, 5-195, 201; 

7-335, 342 

Kalevala, epic of Finland, 2-60 
Kalgan, China, trade-route to, 4-**259 
Kali, Hindu goddess, 4-73, *127 
temple, Calcutta, 4-**72 
Kalin^as, people of the Philippines, 5-289, *291 
Kalmar, Union of, 2-91, 107 
Kalmucks, tribe of Mongolia, 4-303 
of Russia, 3-162 

Kamakura, Japan, image of Buddha, 4-*345 
Kanakas, tribe in Hawaii, 6-313 
Kandahar, Afghanistan, 4-**12, *15 
Kandy, Ceylon, devil-dancer, 4-** 182 
Temple of the Tooth, 7-369 
Kansas, state, 6-254, 255, 359 

Wichita, aircraft factories, 6-*254 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-265 

Kansas City, Missouri, 6-254, *357, 358 
Karafuto, see Sakhalien Islands 
Karelians, people of Finland, 2-53 
in Russia, 3-129, **134, *149 
house, 3-*149 ^ 

KarU, India, cave-temple, 4-* 5 4, 70 , 

Karlsefnl, Thorflnn, first white colonizer of 
America, 2-6 
Kamak, Egypt, 
temple, 5-60, **73 
avenue of sphinxes, 5-82, *86, 87 
Karroo, section of South Africa, 5-189, 195 
Kashgar, city of Sin-Kiang, 4-*295, *296, 299 

Kashmir, state in India, 4-101-18 - -.rr mo 

Kashmir shawls, industry of India, 4-107, 109 
Kayak, Eskimo boat, 7-247, *252 
Kayans, tribe of Borneo, 5-268, 270 
making blow-pipe, 5-*272-*77, 280 
Kazakh Soviet Socialist RepubUc, 3-166 
Kazan Pass, Rumania, 3-109 
Kazvin, city of Persia, 3-*208, 

Kelp, from seaweed, Aran Islands, 

Keml River, Finland, 2 - *50 ^ 

Kennebec River, Maine, log drive, 6- 205 
Kennecott, Alaska, copper mines, 6-313 
Kenogami, Quebec, Canada, piilp null, 6-80 
Kensu^on Gardens, London, 1-84 
Kentucky, state, 6-*229, *240, *343, 348 
Hodgenville. Lincoln's birthplace, 6-*199 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-248 
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Kentville, Nova Scotia, threshing turnip seed. 
6-*61 

Kenya Colony, Africa, 5-**156, ♦*164, 169 
headdress, 7-*288 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-172 

Kenyahs, tribe in Borneo, 5-**259, 270 

Keoiuli Bam, Iowa, 6-*252 

Kerbela, Iraq, holy city, 3-**230 

Kerlescan, Brittany, monuments, 7-235, **237 

Kerxnadec Islands, 5-374 

Kew Gardens, London, 1-84 

Kliafra, king of Egypt, pyramid of, 5-87 

Khamba Jong, fortress, Tibet, 4-* 142 

Khartum, capital of Anglo-Bgyptian Sudan, 

5- 155 

Khiva, Turkestan, 3-*166, *167, 177 
Khorassan Besert, Persia, 7-** 3 39 
Khufu (Cheops), king of Egypt 

pyramid of, 5-60, *83, *85, 87, **88, 89, *90 
Khyher Pass, Afghanistan, 4-* 6, *10 
Kiangsi, China, porcelain factory, 4-281 
Kiclsing Horse Trail, Yoho National Park. 

Canada, 6-402-03 
Kiel Canal, 2-129 
Kiev, Russia, 3-*137, *138 

Kilanea, Hawaii, volcano, 6-305, **306, 312; 
7-389 

Killarney, Ireland, bridge near, 1-**126 
Killamey Bakes, Ireland, 1-*146 
Kimberley, city of South Africa, 5-195 
diamond mine, 5-*202 

King, W. B. Mackenzie, Prime Minister of 
Canada, 6-*43, *162 

Kingsmere Stiver, Saskatchewan, 6-* *106 
Kingston, capital of Jamaica, 7-75, 78 
Kingston, city of Ontario, 6-125-26 
Kintampo, town of Gold Coast Colony, 5-147 
Kiowas Indians, e-**30 

Kirghiz, tribes of Central Asia, 3-**16S, 169; 
4-*292, *297 

Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, 3-166 
Kirkwall, Orkney Islands, 1-124 
Kitawanga, British Columbia, totem poles, 

6- *2l 

Klttatinny Mountains, 6-* 218 
Kiukiang, city of China, street, 4-* *2 67 
Klemantans, Borneo tribe, 5-**258 
Klondike, Alaska, gold rush, 6-315 
Knoxville, Tennessee, 6-346 

Kodiak Island, Alaska, early settlement, 6-315 
Kokanee Glacier Park, British Columbia, 6-431 
Kolln, ancient city, on site of Berlin, 2-145-46 
Konieh (Konya), town of Turkey, bazaar, 
3-*259 

Kootenay Rational Park, British Columbia, 
6-403-04, *408 „ ^ 

Koran, Mohammedan scriptures, 3-211, 361, 
*372 

Korea, 4-373-84 
hat-maker, 7-*278 
map, 4-* 3 74 

settlers in Japan, 4-348 , ^ 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 4-384 

Krakatoa, volcanic eruption on, 7-385 
Krassin, ice-breaker, 7-261 

Kremlin, fortress of Moscow, 3-148, **153, 

♦*160-**61 
Krishna, see Vishnu 

Krupp Works, Essen, Germany, 2-142 , 

Kublai Khan, Mongol emperor, 2-357-58; 4-252, 
317, 321, 332, 373 , ^ .... 

Kum, city of Persia, Fatima’s gateway, 3-*206 
Kumasl, chief town of Ashanti, 5-*146 
Kuomintang, Nationalist party, China, 4-262 
Kurds, people of Persia, 3-*2 03 
Kuria Muria Islands, Arabia, 3-3 84 
Kurile Islands, Japan, 4-333 
Kutb Minar, India, tower, 4-**61 
Kwan-yin, Chinese goddess, 4-2y. 
Kwangchowan, French lease in Chma, 4-232, 288 
Kwangtung, Japanese lease in China, ^2^ 
Kyoto, Japan, ancient home of emperors, 4-370 
temple garden, 4-**343 
Tasaka pagoda, 4-* *35 8 

B 

Ba PerriSre, Haiti, ruined fortress, 7-86 
Ba Puerza, fort in Santo Domingo, 7- 91, 9w 
Ba Guaira, port of Venezuela, 7-99, *100 


capital of Bolivia, 7-*116, 128-29 
Bas^e, French explorer, established Fort St 
Louis, 6-271 

Ba Bnidn, town of Salvador, 7-Sl 
Babor unions, Australia, 5-333, 335 
Babrador, 6-147 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-152 

Babrador Peninsula, 6-150-52 
Ba^e-making, Brueres, Belgium, 1-210 
from straw, 2-322 

Badino, archaic Spanish language, 7-212 
Barone Islands, see Marianne Islands 
Bafayette, Ohio, old tavern, 6-* *2 62 
Bagos, capital of Nigeria, 5-151 
Baja River, Chile, 7-345 
cascades. 7-*344 

Bake country, England. 1-**5S, **59 
Bakes, Finland, 2-52, * 55 , *56 
formation, 7-317 
Ireland, 1-136 
salt, 7-337 

Sec also names of lakes, as Superior, Lake 
Bamaism, form of Buddhism, 4-119-48. 314, 316 
Bamar River, Yellowstone Park, fossil forests, 
6-383 

Bamas, Mongolia, 4-*313, 316 
Tibet, 4-*126, *139 
See also Lamaism 
Bandeck, village in Austria, 2-*224 
Bandes, France, shepherds on stilts, l-*262 
Banguage, Chinese, change in, 4-272 
Bao-tse, founder of Taoism, 4-257 
Baos, French Indo-China, 4-229 
Bapland, section of Sweden, 2-35 
See also Lapps 
Baplanders, sec Lapps 

Bapps, primitive people, in Finland, 2-35, 53, 57 
Norway, 2-**20, 22, **45 
Sweden, 2-* 4 6 

Bashkar, city of India, royal procession, 4-*32 
Bassen Peak, California, volcano, 6-273 
Basseu Volcanic Rational Park, California, 
6-383, 388 

Bast Chance Basin, Alaska, 6-*312 
Bataband Pass, Afghanistan, 4- *8 
Iiatin jfttXCLerica, 6— Id 5— 54, lo9— S3 
cities, 6-166 

See also Central America; South America 
Batin Quarter, Paris, 1-292 
Batvia, 2-173-90 
map, 2-* 174 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-190 

Bannsdorf, Austria, castle near, 2-* *2 IS 
Banrentian Plateau, Canada, 6-33, 69 
Baurentides, The, provincial park, Quebec, 
6-427 

Bawrence, Col. T. 3B., in Arabia, 3-365 
Bawrence, city of Massachusetts, 6-323 
Baysan Island, Hawaii, bird sanctuary, 6-313 
Be Bourget, France, stir port, 1-260 
Bead industry, British Columbia, 6-*118 
Western United States, 6-292 
Beague of Rations, 2-276 
helped Austria, 2-217 
Bebanon, republic of Asia Minor, 3-30o-22 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-304 

Bee, General Robert E., memorial, 6-*225 
Beeward Islands, of West Indies, 7-61, **62, 75 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-83 

Begaspi, city of the Philippines, 5^*283 
Beh, Kashmir, India, Buddhist wall, 4-*115 
Beif Ericson, Norse discoverer of America, 2-6 
Beipzig, city of Germany, 2-138, *139 
Bengua Indians, Paraguay, 7-* *166 
Beninaken (formerly Alexandropol), town in 
Armenia, 3-189 

Beningrad, city of Russia * - » 

Hornby Peter the Great, 3-129, 133, 147 
quay, 3-* 143 

Street of October 25, 3-* 142 - 

Beopards, trained for hunting, India, 4r*89 
Beopold^H, king of the Belgians, African 
colonies, 5-181 

Bepers, in Philippines, 5-296 
Better-writers, Rome, 2-*360 
Iretts, see Latvia 
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^ennawerlCy nitrogren-fixation plant, Germany, 
2-142 ^ ^ 

J^ewis, Meriwetlier, explorer of Oregon country, 
6-2S1 284 

Xiewls Xsiand, Hebrides, 1-121 ^ 

£exingrtoxL) Kentucky, tobacco warehouse, 6-*229 
Iiliasa, holy city of Tibet, 4-119, 120, 122, 137 
palace of Dalai Lama, 4-****^ 127 -**129 
Xiiane River, Prance, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
l-*235 

Xiaoyang, China, walls of, 4-* *279 
liiheria, 5-131, 135, 137-40 . . , ^ 

Por Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-140 

Iiihrary of Vatican, Rome, 2-3 54 
Libya, Desert of, 5-56; 7-331, 335 
Libya, colony in North Africa, 5-33, *49, *52, 
53, *53, 56 

Por Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-56 

Lido, bathing beach, 'Venice, 2-355 
Liechtenstein, principality near Austria, 2-279, 
*283 *289 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-294 

Life Guards, English soldiers, I-**19 
Swedish soldiers, 2-*34 
Lihsaws, people of Burma, 4-*152 
Lilinohalani, Hawaiian queen, 6-305 
Lillehammer, Norway, 2-15 ^ 

Lixaa, capital of Perd, 7-119, 121, *12 5 
Limerick, Ireland, 1-*151 
Lincoln, Abraham, birthplace of, 6-*199 
Lincoln, capital of Nebraska, 6-359, *360 
Linen, Belgium, 1-*215 
Germany, 2-* 117 
Ireland, X-140, *149 

making from hemp, Ruthenia, 2-*198, *199 
Rumania, 3-* 11 4 
Scotland. 1-121 
Linz, city of Austria, 2-228 
Lisbon, capital of Portugal, l-*350, *351, 355 
Lithuania, 2-173-90 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-190 

Little America, Antarctica, 7-* 2 00, 203 
Little Matterhorn, Rocky Mountain Park, 
6-* 3 82 

Little Rock, capital of Arkansas, 6-348 
Livestock, see Cattle; Sheep; also Packing-house 
industry 

Livingstone, David, missionary and explorer in 
Africa, 5-169; 7-256, 345, 346 
Livonia, medieval state, 2-173 
Llamas, animals, in Andes Mountains, 7-*132 
cloth from hair, 7-* *130 
Llanberls, Wales, slate quarries, 1-*91 
Llanbezls Pass, Wales, 3.-*87 
Loess, kind of earth in China, 4-273 
Logging, see Lumbering 
Lombardy, Iron crown of, 2-326 
Lombok, island in East Indies, 5-243, 245 
Lomond, Loch, Scotland, l-**98 
London, England, 1-65-84 
ancient survivals, 1-20, 21 
area and population, 1-64 
state processions, 1-*14, *15 
London Bridge, 1-82 
London Wall, built by Romans, 1-65 
Long Island, New York, 6-212 
Longview, Washington, lumber camp, e-*284 
Lookout Monntain, Tennessee, 6-**227 
Lorelei Rock, Rhine River, 2- *119 

Angeles, California, 6-290. *370, 371, *371 
Louis xrg, king of France, 1-230, 302 
establishes crown colony in Canada, 6-65 
palace at Versailles, 1-302 
Lonisbonrg, Nova Scotia, ruins of fortress, 
6-*430 

Louise, Lake, Banff National Park, Canada, 

6- *113, 404, *411 

Louisiana, state, 6-*234, *346, 348 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-248 

Louisiana Purchase, 6-185, 188, 250 
Louisville, city of Kentucky, 6-* 3 43, 348 
Lourdes, town in France, l-*257 
Louvain, city of Belgium, town-hall, 1-**213 
L'Onvertnre, Tonssaiut, negro general in Haiti, 

7— 85 

Louvre, museum of art, Paris, France, 1-292, 
298, *303 


low Countries, sec Belgium; Netherlands 
Lowell, Massachusetts, auditorium 
Lower Canada, 6-37 ’ 

See also Quebec 

Lowlands, part of Scotland, 1-97, 109 
Lucerne, city of Switzerland, 2-271 
Lumbering, Australia, 5-*3 37 

Burma, 4-150-51; 7-*372-*73, 375 
Canada, e-48-*49, 57, 64, *117, *142 
Finland, 2-49, *54, 58, *62 
New Zealand, 5-*366, *367 
Nicaragua, 6-* 17 5 
Russia, 3-*158 
Siam, 4-*200 
Sweden, 2-*39; 7-*352 
United States, 6-*205, 

*281, 292 
use of elephants, 7-*372-*73, 375 
See also Forests 
Lurls, Persian tribe, 3-* 2 02 
Luther, Martin, monument to, 2-123 
retreat of 2— *113 

Luxembourg/ Mus6e and Gardens, Paris 1-292 
Luxemburg, Duchy of, 2-*282, *283, 291 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-294 

Luxor, town of Egypt, 5-60, 97 
Luzon Island, Philippines, 6-281, 283, *291 
Lycabettus, Mount, Athens, 3-**32-**33, *34 
Lyons, city of France, l-*236 
Lys River, Belgium, 1-*215 


*216, 242. 243. *280, 


M 


Maan Rlv, river in Norway, 2-* *16 
Macao, Portuguese colony in China, 4-249, *280, 
288 

Macaroni, Italy, 2-* 321, *378 
Macassar, town of Celebes, 5-* 2 48, *253 
McDermott, Lake, Glacier Park, Montana, 
6-*389 

Macdonald, Sir John A., Canadian statesman, 
statue to, 6-* 131 

Macedonia, district of Greece, costumes, 
3-*=|‘24, **25 

Macedonia, Yugoslavia, 3-68, *76, *77 
map, 3-* 60 

McBCenry, Port, Docust Point, Baltimore, 6-*335 
Machu Picchu, Bolivia, ruins, 7-117 
Mackenzie, Alexander, Scotch explorer in 
Canada, 6-97, 401 

Mackenzie River, Canada, 6-33, 35 
Eskimos, 6-*14 

Mackinac Island, Michigan, arch rock on, 
6-**258 

McKinley, Mount, Alaska, 6-*313, 314, 380 
McLoughUn, Mount, Oregon, 6-*276 
Madagascar Island, 5-211-23; 7-307 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-223 

Madeira Islands, in North Atlantic, 1-159-61, 
163 


scenes, 1-*159, *160, *161 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-176 

Madison, capital of Wisconsin, 6-355 
Madrid, capital of Spain, l-*342, 343 
Madura, city of India, 4-51, 65, 67 
Madura Island, East Indies, 5-228 
Mada, Sicilian secret society, 2-383 
Magdalen Islands, possession of Quebec, 
Canada, 6-76 

Magdalena River, Colombia, 7-105, *106 
Magellan, Perdinand, Portuguese explorer, 6-293 
Maggiore, Lake, Italy, 2-* *2 97 
Magicians, Australia, 5-349-58 
China, 4-*292 
Tibet, 4-*146 

Magna Carta (Great Charter), of England, 1-3 o 
Magog River, Quebec, 6-* 12 9 
Magyars, Hungarian people, 2-236-52 
Maharaja, Bhutan, 4-**132, *140 
Mahas, people of India, 4-* 3 3 , 

Mahmud the Great, Mohammedan warrior, 4-40 
Maimonides, Jewish philosopher, 7-2^^ 

Maine, state, 6-*204. *205, 208, 209, **214 
Acadia National Park, 6-380 
cities. 6-323, *324 i 

Por Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-224 
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Maisonnenve, Sieur de (Paul de Clioniedey), 

founder of Montreal, 6-124, *126 
Majorca, Balearic Islands, 1-369, **371, *373 
Malacca. Malay Peninsula, 4-185-96 
Malaga, Spain, 1-**318, **322 
Malay Ardiipelagro, 5-224-56 
Borneo, 5-257-70, 271-80 
hunting* with blow-pipe, 5-*280 
map, 5-*224 

Philippine Islands, 5-281-303 
Malay tribes, Borneo, 5-257, 261 
descendants in Madagascar, 5-211 
Formosa, 4-233-48 
Java, 5-226 

Philippines, 5-28S-S9, 291 
Siee also Malay Archipelago; Malaya 
Malaya, 4-185-96; 7-*368 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 4-196 
Maidive Islands, 4-184 

Malta, island in Mediterranean, l-**374, **375, 
376, 379, *379 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-384 

Malta, Knigrb-ts of, 1-375, 376, 379 
MamelTibes, massacre of, Cairo, Egypt, 5-91, 130 
Man-o’-War, race horse, 6 - *2 40 
ManSiOS, city of Brazil, 7-189, *189 
Manchester, city of England, Town Hall, l-*56 
Manchester, city of FT e w Hampshire, mill s, 6 -* 324 
Manchuhno, formerly Manchuria, state in 
Asia, 4-249, 252, 257, 282-86 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 4-288 

Manchuria, see Manchukuo 

Manchns, people in Eastern Asia, 4-252, 282, 
283, *284, 285, *285 
tombs of emperors 4-* 28 2 
Mandalay, city of Burma, 4-149, *154, 157, 158 
Mandayas, tribe of Philippines, 5-**302 
Mangos, fruit, harvest in the Philippines, 
6-*285 

Manila, capital of Philippine Islands, 5-281, 
285, 295, *295, *297, 300, *301 
Manitoba, province of Canada, 6-97-117, 120 
cities, 6-130-31, *137 
International Peace Garden, 6-428 
parks, 6-416, 420, *421, *422 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-120 

Manobos, tribe of Philippines, 5-294 
Mansur, caliph, founder of Bagdad, 3-237 
Manufactures, Finland, 35-58 
Germany, 2-137, 142 
Ireland, 1-140 
Japan, 4-345, 348 
Latin America, 6-168-72 
Mexico, 7-15 
Newfoundland, 6 -* 148 
Sweden, 2-35 
Switzerland, 2-268 
United States, 6-194, 196 
Middle West, 6-250, *254, 256,^ 260 
Northeastern States, 6-212, *324, 328, 336 
Southern States, 6-236, 242 
Maoris, people of New Zealand, 5-363, 
375-84 , ^ 

Maracaibo, £ahe, Venezuela, 7-99, 102 
Marble, Carrara, Italy, 2-*324 

Greece, 3-8 

United States, 6-*213, 236 ^ 

Marble Canyon, British Columbia, 6-*408 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, harbor, 6-*203 
‘^March of the Con<iuerors,” records on rock, 
Lebanon, 3-3.11 ^ , 

Marcus JLnrelins, Arch of, Tripoli, Africa, 
5-*49 

Margaree l&iver. Cape Breton Island, 6-* *62 
Margarita Island, Venezuela, 7-102 
Maria Theresa, Queen of Austria, appeal to 
Hungarian nobles, 2-237 
Marianne Islands, 4-364 , ^ 

Marie Antoinette, queen of France, prison or, 
l-*300 ^ 

Marimba, Mexican musical instrument,' 7- 7 
Marimbondo Palls, Brazil, 7-*185 
Marino, Italy, wine festival, 2-325 

Maritime Provinces, Canada, 6-45-64 

MarkOf Prince, legendary hero of Bulgaria, 
3-92 96 

Maronites, Catholic sect, Lebanon, 3-314, 319, 
321 


Marquesas Islands, raciflc Ocean, 5-315-16, 
318 

Marrakesh, Morocco, 5-6-8 
Marriage, status of, Uenmark, 2-104 
Finland, 2-58 
Sweden, 2-47 

See also Wedding customs 
Marseilles, city of France, 1-252 
Marshall Islands. 4-3 64 
Martand, temple ruins, India^ 4-*10$, 113 
Martinique, West Indies, 7-*76, 385 
Mary, queen of Scots, castles of, Edinburgh, 
1-113, **115, **118 
Maryland, state, 6-220-21, *335, 336 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-224 

MSs-^-Tierra, island, 7-* 139 

Masai, people of Kenya Colony, 5-* *164, *166 
169 

Masaryk, Thomas G., late president of Czecho- 
slovakia, 2-194 

Massachusetts, 6-1 85, *203, 208 

cities, 6-*206, **223, *319, *322, *323, *326 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-224 

Massacre of Seven Oaks, Canada, 6-97 
Massive Itange, Alberta, 6 -* *102 
Matabeles, Zulu tribe, 5-195 
Matadi, port of Belgian Congo, 5-181, *186 
Matches, industry in Sweden, 2-35 
Matterhorn, peak in Alps, Switzerland, 2-**255, 
271 

Matto Grosso, Brazil, 7-172, 192 
Mani, hero of Maoris, legends of, 5-375 
Maul, island of Hawaii, 6-305, 312, 313 
Manna Iioa, Hawaii, volcano, 6-112-13, 305; 
7-388, 389 

Mauritania, French territory in Africa, 5-25, 32 
Mauritius Islands. For Pacts and Figures, see 
Statistical Summary, 5-210 
Mawson, Sir Douglas, Antarctic explorations, 
7-197. 200 ^ ^ 

emperOF of Mexico, 7-7, 16, 20 
Mayas, civilized American Indians, 7-5, **26, 
28. 238 

pyramids of, 5-89 

sphinxes of, 5-87 , 

Mayon Volcano, Philippine Islands, 5-2S1, *280 
Mazagan, town of Morocco, walls, 5-* 14 
Mazama, Mount, Oregon, extinct volcano, 

Meaux, France, cathedral, l-*2o9 
Mecca, holy city of Arabia, 3-365, **3 i 4 
Medicine Sat, city of Alberta, 6-134, 

Medina, city of Arabia, Mohammed buried at, 
3—3 65 

Medinet Abu, town of Egypt, temple walls, 
5-*64 

Mediterranean Sea, islands of, 1-369-S4 
Medum, Egrypt, pyramid, 5-* *8 4 « 

Mehenkwetre, Egyptian noble, tomb, 5-* 60, 
**71; 7-240 

Mehetmet Ali, ruler of Egypt, 5-91, 93 
Mehetmet All Mosque, Cairo, Egypt, 5-*106, 
*107 

Mekn^s (formerly Mequinez), city of Morocco, 
5-* 15 

Mekong Blver, Asia, 4-225; 7-320 
Melanesia, islands of South Pacific, 

*3097^*310, **311, *313, *31d. *316, 318-21 

M^liboujme, city of Australia, 5-332, 339, *347 
M^, Austria, Benedictine abb^, 2-**-30 
Memel (Klaipeda), seaport on Baltic, 2-*lS6 
taken by Germany, 3-121 
Memnon, Egyptian god, colossi, 5-* *7 
MemorSls, Canada, see Canato — his^Hc sites 
Memphis, ancient capital of Egypt, 5-61, 81, 

87 

Memphis, Tennessee, 6 -* 3 41, 346 
TMTft’nn.i strait, Wales, l -*86 **,- 

Hlvex, Siam, 4-*200, *201, **202* 205, 

209 

Mendelssohn, Moses, Hebrew writer, 7-214 
Mendoza, Argentina, 7-154 
Menes, ancient Egyptian ruler, ^57 
Mequinez (Meknfes), city of Morocco, street. 

5— *15 

Uezo«, Ethiopia, pyramids, 5-»89^ 

**Merrle” England, meaning of term, l-is 
Merrimao, warship, 7-257 
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mzejrton, Walter de, founder of Merton College, 
Oxford, 1-53 

ACerv, city of Turkestan, 3-163, 178 
Mesa Verde XTational Pari, Colorado, 6-*382, 
383 

Mesopotamia (XraO 

ancient art, 7-227 
See also Iraq 

Messina, Sicily, new town, 2-’*' 379 
Mestizos, Indian-Spanisli half-breeds, 7-4-42 
Metal-worker 
Iraq, 3-217, *235 
Java, 5-*226 

Kandahar, Afghanistan, 4-* 15 
Persia, 3-*201 
Syria, 3-*289 
tinker, China, 4-* 3 23 
Metals, see Minerals 
Meteora Monastery, Thessaly, 3-**13 
MStis, half-breeds of Canada, 6-100 
Meuse River, Belgium. 1-207, **221, 226, *227 
Mesdlcans, in United States, 6-290 
Mexico, 7-4-24, *266 
education, 6-167 
industries, 6-170-71, *172 
map, 6-* 6 
pyramids, 5-89 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-24 

Mexico, G-xilf of, 6-* 23 2 

Mexico City, capital of Mexico, 7-* 4, *15, 16, 
**23 

Michigan, state, e-**258, *351, *353, 354 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-265 

Micronesia, Islands in South Pacific, 5-305, 
•*306, 308-09, 312, *317, *319, 321 
map, 5-*304 

Middle West, states of, 6-249-71 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-265 

Middleburg, Netherlands, 1-**197 
Midnight stuif 2-22. **24 
Mikados, of Japan, legend of, 4-333 
present dynasty, 4-336 
Milan, city of Italy, 2-325-26; 7-281 
Millet, chief food of Manchus, 4-283 
Milwaniee, Wisconsin, 6-* 3 54, 355 
Minas, Basin, of, Canada, 6-** 58 
Minas Geraes, state of Brazil, 7-* 18 4, 186 
Mindanao Islands, Philippines, 5-281, 286, 288, 
289, *290, *294, **302 
Minerals, Afghanistan, 4-7 
Alaska, 6-312, 313, 315 

Australia, 5-323, 325. 326, 327, 332, *334, 335, 341 

Belgian Congo, 5-185 

Belgium, 1-206 

Bohemia, 2-194 

Bolivia, €-*168 

Borneo, 5-266 

Brazil, 7-186 

Canada, 6-77, 82, 84, 92-93, 112, *118 

Central America, 7-41 

Chile. 7-*144, *145, 146, 147 

China, 4-332 

Colombia, 7-107. 115 

Ecuador, 7-115 

Georgian Republic, 3-191 

Greece, 3-8 

Guiana, 7-96 

Iceland, 2-68 

Italy, 2-*324 

Korea, 4-374 

Latin America, €-177 

Malaya, 4-191, *192 

Manchukuo, 4-283, 286 

Mexico, 7-5, 14-15 

New Zealand, 5-362, 371 

Newfoundland, 6-145, 150 

Norway, 2-11 

Nova Scotia, 6-46, 48, *60 

Peru, 7-119, 121, *124 

Poland, 2-156 

Sicily, 2-377, 378 

South Africa, 5-195, *200, *202. *203 
South Sea Islands, 5-318 
Sweden, 2-35 
Tunisia, 7-332 
United States, 6-185 
Middle West, 6-260 
Southern States, 6-232, 236 


Minerals (continued) : 

Western States, 6-290, 292, *300, *341, 361 

Wales, 1-*91, 93, 95 
West Indies, 7-43, 49, 74, *75 
Mines, see Minerals 

Ming dynasty, emperors of China. 4-234 2e^f) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 6-* 35 5 ^ 352 

Minnesota, state, 6-355, *355, *356 

ma?yf Statistical Sum- 

Minnesota Biver, 6-** 259 
Minorca, Balearic Islands, 1-369 
Mirror Bake, Washington, 6-*297 
Missionaries, see Christianity 
Mississippi, state, 6- *23 7, **238 

maryf 6-248^^^“"®®’ Statistical Sum- 

msBisrippi ’Biver, 6 - 249 , ** 259 : »-*26S. 317 
cantilever bridge, e -*341 
Keokuk Dam, 6-*252 
"‘show boat** on, 6-* 2 56 
Mississippi Sound, 6-** 23 8 
Missouri, state, 6-254, 255 , 357 , *358 
ferryboat, €-**2 67 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-265 

Missouri Biver, 6-249, 273, *301, *359 
Mitsuis, family in Japan, 4-340-41 
Mltylene, port town of Greece, fishermen 
Miyajima, sacred island, Japan, 4-* *3 3 4 
torii, 4-**342 
Mobile, Alabama, 6-340 

Mobile Bay, Alabama, moss-hung trees, e-*340 
Modena, Italy, market, 2-* 317 
Modhera, India, Hindu temple, 4-* *57 
Moffat Tube, Colorado, 6-288 
Mohammed, religious prophet, 3-361 

See also Mohammedanism; Mohammedans- 
Mosques 

Mohammedanism, Arab religion 
Albania, 3-53 


Algeria, 6-48 

Bulgaria, 3-Sl, 83, *84, *85, *86 
Constantinople the heart of, 3-264 
costume, 3-51 
dervishes, 3-*282; 5-165 
Egypt, 5-91, 93-94, *99, *101, 105-30 
festival, “Tomb of Moses,** 3-338-39 
Georgians accept, 3-190 
India, 4-25, 28 


mosques, 4-*55, **56, **61, **68, **S1 
Java, 5-236 
laws of art, 3-290 
Liberia, 5-135 
Mecca, holy city, 3-* *3 7 4 
Morocco, 5-5, 8, **9, **12, **17 
Palestine, 3-323, 328 
Philippines, 5-293 
Sumatra, 5-245 


teachings of, 3-361 

treatment of Jews, 7-212, 216, **220, **221 
Tunisia, 5-**42, **46, **51 
See also Mohammedans; Mosques 
Mohammedans, in India, 4-40, 43, 73, 84 
in ^STorth Africa, 5-33 
in Philippine Islands, 5-286, 288 
massacre of Armenians, 3-184 
See also Mohammedanism; Moors; Mosques 
Mois, people of Annam, see French Indo-China 
Moldavia, section of Rumania, 3-105, *113 
Molle, Sweden, fishermen, 2-* *3 6 
Molokai, Hawaiian Islands, leper colony, 6-314 
Molokans, Russian sect in Georgian S.S.R., 
3-192, *194 


Moluccas, Archipelago of, 5-256 
Momotombo, Nicaragua, volcano, 7-* 3 6 
Monaco, principality of, 2-277, *278, *280 
town of, 2-*278, *279 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-294 

Monastlr (BitolJ), city in Tugoslavia, 3-77 
Moncton, city of New Brunswick, €-64, 121, 122 
Mongolia, 4:-3 03-16 
See also Mongolians 
MongoUans, in China, 4-252, *291, *307 
empire of Kublai Khan, 2-357-59 
in Europe 

Bulgarians, 3-81, 83 
Eskimos, 2-*75 
Huns overrun Europe, 2-109 
Russians, 3-129, *150, 155 
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Mongfolians {continued^ ; 
in Japan, 4-3 48 
in Turkestan, 3-169, 177 
Mong'oose, fight with cobra, 4-85 
Monitor, warship, 7-257 
Monkeys, Borneo, 5-266 
India, 4-*88 
bridge, 4-51 

Monks, Bulgaria, 3-**90, 96-97, **99, ♦♦103 
Monreale, Sicily, monastery, 2-*382 
Monroe Doctrine, 6-159-60 
Monrovia, capital of Liberia, 5-139, 140 
Mont St. Michel, France, l-**286, *289 
Mont Tremblant Park, provincial park, Quebec, 
€-427 

Montana, state, 6-273-94, *301, 361, *369 

Glacier National Park, 6-*3T6, 388, *389, 

**390 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-294 

Montana, Perd, 7-121, 125, *316 
Monte ckrlo, 2-277, *278, *281 
Montenegro, part of Yugoslavia, 3-57-61, 62, 63, 
80 

map, 3 -* 5 8 

Montevideo, capital of Uruguay, 6-*lS0, 7-149, 
*156, *161, *164, *165 
Montezuma, Aztec ruler, 7-6 

Montignac, France, prehistoric paintings, 7-227 
Montgomery, capital of Alabama, 6-340 
Montmartre, section of Paris, l-*294 
Montmorency Palls, near Quebec, 6-** 78 
Montmorency-Daval, Prangols de, first bishop 
of Quebec, 6-78 

Montreal, city of Quebec, 6-33, * 66 , 122, 124, 
125, *126, *127. *128 

Montreal River, Canada, log- jam, 6-** 8 6 
Monts, Sienr de, French explorer, 6-45 
Monument Valley, Arizona, 7-* 3 41 
Moorea Islands, in South Sea Islands, 5-313 
Moors, people of Morocco, 5-4-18 
in Ceylon, 4-* 180 
in Portugal, 1-345 
in Spain, 1-309, 312, **315, 332; 5-5 
See also Cordova; Granada; Seville 
See also Mohammedanism; Mohammedans 
Moose Mountain Park, Saskatchewan, 6-429 
Moosehead Dake, Maine, 6-*209 
Mora, village of Sweden, church tower, 2-29 
Moraine Dake, Alberta, €-**103 
Moravia, Czechoslovakia, 2-191, 195, 201 
Moray Pirth, Scotland, village near, 1-*120 
Morgan, Sir Renry, Caribbean pirate, 7-41, 53, 
78 

Mormons, in Utah, 6-285 
Morocco, 5-4-18; 7-*264 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-18 

Morocco City, see Marrakesh 

Mores, Mohammedans in Philippine Islands, 
6-288, *290, 293 

Morro Castle, fortress in Puerto Kico, 7-* 81 
Morro Castle, Havana, 7-* *5 8 _ 

Moscow (Moskva), capital of Russia, 3-14S, 
**153, **156, **157 
Moskva River, at Moscow, 

**160-**61 

Moslems, see Mohammedans 
Mosg.ues, Armenia, 3-*188 
Bulgaria, 3-* 8 5 
Egypt, 5-*106, *107, **113, 

**120, 130 

India, 4-**31, **38, *55, 

*♦91, *106 
Iraq, 3-**219, *243 
Palestine, 3-**329, **346 
Persia, 3-*212, *213 
Syria, 3-293, *303 
Turkestan, 3-177 
Turkey, 3-*259 

Constantinople, 3-*263, *267, 271, **272-**73, 
*274, *275, **277, 278-79, **280 
Mosquitoes, in Arctic regions, 2-80; ©-JJ 
Mostar, town of Yugoslavia, 3-** 63, * 66 - 67 

Mosul, city of Iraq, 3-221, *226, 228, *235 
MotUones, Indian tribe of Colombia, 7-107 
Motor vessels, 7-261 

Mount Baker Rational Porest, 6-*396 _ * 

Mount Bdith Cavell, Jasper National Park, 
Canada, 6-402, *404 


Russia, 3-**157, 


♦114, *115, **116, 
**56, **61, ** 68 , 


Rational Park, lVa?h:ncrton, 
6-388, *392, *392 

Mount Revelstoke National Park, ro- 

lumbia, 6-406, 410 

Mount Robson Provincial Park, BritisJh Colum- 
bia, 6-431 

Mount Vernon, Virginia, home of IVashincrton, 

6-**187 

Mountain States, of United States, 6-272-S04 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-294 

Mountains of the Moon (Ruwenzori), Afric a. 

Mouse River, North Dakota, 6-* 2 64 
Mozambique (Portuguese Bast Africa). For 

Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-210 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, birthplace of, 
2-*228 

Muckross Abbey, Killarney, 1-*154 
Muir, John, naturalist, 6-378 
Mukden, Manchu, emperors" tombs at. 4-* 2 8 2 
Mulberry Street, New York Citv, 6-* *2 11 
Multnomah Palls, Oregon, 6-**302, *348 
Murcia, section of Spain, 1-**319. *332, 

*♦334 

Muscat, port of Arabia, 3-^376, *377 
Muscle Shoals, hydro-electric plant, 6-243 
Museums, Russia, 3-147 
Musicians, Algeria, 5-*38 
Argentina, 7-*152 
Bhutan, 4-*139, *141 
Brazil, 7-* 191 
Esthonia, 2 -* 18 3 
Finland, 2-53 
France, 1-*271 
gipsies, 7-* 3 01, *306 
India, 4-*67, **94 
Japan, 7-*279 
Liberia, 5-*137 
Mexico, 7-* 7 
Mongolia, 4-*313 
Persia, 3-*204 
Poland, 2-*164, *165, *167 
Sin-Kiang, 4-*294 
Spain, l.**330 
Sweden, 2-** 40 
Tibet, -4-*138, *139 
Vienna, 2-228 

Muskhogeans, Indian tribe, Southeasterri 
United States, 6-20-21, 28 
Muskoka District, Ontario, 6-84, *89 
Mussolini, Benito, dictator of Italy, 2-330, 354 
Mussuck, goatskin boat, India, 7-247 
Mussulmans, see Mohammedans 
Mustapha Kexoal (Remal Ataturk), president 
of Turkey, 3-8, 259 
Muzo, Colombia, emerald mines, 7-108 
Mysore, city of India, 4-29, 40, *47, *71 

N 


Naerofjord, Norway, 2-* 4, **9 
Nagas, snake- worshipers of India, 4-* 8 2, *S3 
Nagasaki, port of Japan, 4-336, 340, *360 
Nain, Newfoundland, Eskimo sledge, €-*144 
Namur, city of Belgium, l-*227 
coal field, 1-206 

Nanking, city of China, 4-257, *269 
Nansen, Pridtjof, Arctic explorer, 2-7-S, 80; 
7-247 

Nantes, France, Bourse, l-*2’77 
Naples, city of Italy, 2-*299, **314, 330 
Naples, Bay of, 2-*303, **311; 7-**390 
Napoleon X, emperor of the French, l-*16i, I 4 O, 
189, 230, 321, 369; 2-217, 221 
gave Venice to Austria, 2-357 
triumphal arch of ( "Little” Arc de Tri- 
omphe), l-*303 

Napoleon XU, France under, 1-230 
Nara, Japan, temple gateway. ^*344 
Narenta River, Yugoslavia, 3-**58, ** 66 , 

♦♦67 

Nargileh, water pipe, 5-*126 ^ 

NashviUe, capital of Tennessee, ^346 
Nassau, capital of Bahamas, coral beach, 7- 7S 
Nassau Island, see South Paget Island 
Natal, province of South Africa, 5-189, 195, 
204-10 . ^ 

National Parks, Monuments and Poreats* 
United States, 6-377-400 
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zrational Parks {continued) : 

For Facts and figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-400 

Bee also under names of parks, as, Yellow- 

XTational Parks and Reserves, Canada, 6-** 106, 
401-432; 7-*312 ^ ^ ^ 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-432 

Bee also under names of parks, as, Banfc 
Nationalization aUEovement, in Latin America, 

6- 177-78 

Nannlia, city of Greece, street, 3- *14 
Nanrn, island in South Pacific, 5-320-21, 374 
Nautilus, submarine, built by Robert Fulton, 

7- 261 

Navaho Inaians, weaving, 7-**359 

Nazi, Socialist party in Germany, 2-121. 146 

Nebraska, state, 6-359, *3 60 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-265 

Neckar River, Germany, 2-140 
Negrillos, pigmies of the Congo, 5-185, 187 
Negritos, Malayan tribes, 4-195; 5-288 
Negroes, Arabia, 3-*36S 
Latin ^America, 6-163, 166 
United States, 6-243, 244 
West Indies, 7-64, 68, 74-76, 85, 89 
Bee also Africa, Table of Contents, Volume V 
Nejef, Iraq, holy city, 3-232 
Nelson Coluxmi, London, l-**75 , ^ ^ 

Nemi, Xiake, salvage of Roman ship from, 2-354 
Nemlskam National Park, Alberta, e-*419. 422 
Nepal, 4-119-48 ^ « 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 4-148 
Netherlands 1-177-202 

colonies, Borneo, 5-257-70, 271-80 
Butch Bast Indies. 5-224-56 
Butch Guiana, 7-95, 96, *99, 104 
South Africa, 5-189, *^190 
West Indies. 7-61, *63, *79, 83 
headdress, 7-281 
in World War II, 2-129 
map, 1-*180 

settlements in Japan, 4-336 
synagogue, Amsterdam, 7-*215 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-202 

Neva River, Russia, at Leningrad, 3-*143 
Nevada, state, 6-273-94 
towns, 6-361 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-294 

New Bedford, city of Massachusetts, 6-*322, 
328 

New Brunswick, province of Canada, 6-36, 46, 
*49, 54-57, *61 
cities, 6-121-22, *123 
national park, 6-401, 425 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-64 

New Caledonia, in South Sea Islands, 5-321 
New England, see United States — Northeastern 
States 

New Cranada, former name of Colombia, 7-107 
New Cuinea, island in South Pacific, 5-305, 
*315, *316, 318-19, 321 
New Nampshire, state, 6-208, *217, **219 
cities, 6-*197, 323, 324 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-224 

New Raven, Connecticut, seat of Tale Univer- 
sity, 6-328 

New Sebrldes Archipelago, in South Pacific, 
5-309, 320 
map, 5-*304 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-321 

New Jersey, state, 6-212-13, **218 
cities, 6-*328, 332 
Princeton University, 6-*221 
. For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-224 

New Mexico, state, 6-185, 273-94 
rain dance of Indians, 6-* *2 8 3 
towns, 6-361, *361 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
? mary, 6-294 

New^ Orleans, Louisiana, 6-* *234, 348 
New Palace, Berlin, Germany, fi-151-52 



map, 5-*348 

New Westminster, city of British Columbia 
Canada, 6-136, 138 

New ■STork, city, 6-**211, 317, 320, *329, 330 
Jews, 7-218, 219 
New Tork, state, 6-185, 212 
cities, 6-328-31, 332 
Lake Placid, 6-* 21 6 
Niagara Palls, 6-** 215 

West Point, United States Military Academy 
6-*220 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-224 

Bee also New York, city 

New Zealand, 5-359-74 
Maoris, 5-374-84 
map, 5-*360 

territory in South Seas, 5-321 
For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-374 

Newark, city of New Jersey, 6-* 3 2 8, 332 
Newars, Nepal tribe, weaving, 7-*365 
Newcastle, England, l-*60 
Newfoundland, Bominlon of, 6-144-52 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-152 

Newport, Rhode Island, 7-*218, *326 
Newspapers, oldest in world, 4-329 
Niagara Palls, 6-*40-*41, *84, 96, ••215; 

7-343, 345, 352 

Niagara Peninsula, Canada, peach orchards. 
e-**95 

Nicaragua, republic of Central America, 
7-*34, 35, *36, *38 
air transportation, 6-* 174 
lumbering, mahogany, 6-* 17 5 
For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-42 

Nice, France, l-*249, *264 
Nicholas IX, Tsar of Russia, 3-133, 137 
Niger Colony, French Africa, 5-32 
Niger River, Africa, 5-23, 151; 7-*242 
Nigeria, British Africa, 5-*147, *148, *149, 

*150, 151, *151, 152, *154, *155, **1573 

7-*308 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-172 

Nijnl Novgorod, see Gorki 
Nile River, Africa, 5-57, *74, 88, 155 
boats, 5-**108, *122; 7-*254 
fioods, 7-317 

valley and delta, 6-91-104 
map, 5-*93 

Valley of the Kings, 5-**7S 
Nimrud, Assyria, bricks from, 7-**228, **229 
Nineveh, city of Assyria, 3-217, 221; 7-227, 
230, **232 

Ningpo, town of China, temple, 4-** 2 66 
Nipigon, Bake, Ontario, headwaters of St 
Lawrence River, 6-81 
Nitrates, Chile, 6-*177; 7-133, *144, 147 
Noah, biblical character, legend of, 3-181-S2 
Nome, Alaska, gold rush, 6-315 
NordensIdL&ld, Nils A- B., Antarctic explora- 
tions, 7-201, 203 
Norfolk, Virginia, 6-*338, 340 
Normandy, province of France, 1-267-90 
Normans, in England, 1-17 
castle, l-*39 

Norrland, section of Sweden, 3-32, 35 
Norsemen, boats of, 7-249 
discovered Greenland, 3-80 
discovered Iceland, 2-67 
expeditions of, 2-6-7 
Russia, 3-129 
Bee also Vikings 

North America, descriptive sketch, 6-160 

For list of articles, see Tables of Contents, 
Volumes VI, VII 
North Carolina, state, 6-* *22 6, 246 
cities, 6-*19S, 336, 340 
tobacco field, 6-* 22 9 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-248 

North Central States, 6-249-71 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-265 

North Bakota, state, 6-* 2 68 
cities, 6-358, *359 
Mouse River, e-*264 
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Kortii Dakota (cojitinued) : 

For Facts and Figures, sf^e Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-2 65 

Zfortli Inland, New Zealand, 5-359 
^ortta. Dole, Amundsen's expeditions to, 2-S 
regions and explorations, 6-5-16 
map, 6- *6 

aiTortli-West Company, fur traders, Canada, 
6-97, 284 

Kortkeastem States, United States, 6-201-24 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-224 

liTortliem Ireland, 1-125, 129, 140 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-156 

Kortkem Bkodesia, Africa, 5-169 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-172 

yrortlmmberland, England, Roman wall, 1-*12 
Nortliwest Mounted Police, Canada, 6-104-05 
Nortliwest Territories, Canada. 6-5 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-16 

Norway, 2-4-23, 91^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Greenland once belonged to, 2-80 
Iceland's union with, 2-67 
in World War II, 2-121, 129 
lost to Denmark, 2-91 

sSr^n Sisters Falls. Geirangerfjord, 7- ♦•351 
For Facts ’and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary. 2-23 

Nosy-B6, island off Madagascar. 5-223 
Kosus, people of South China, headdress, 
7-^284 

Notre Dame de Paris, cathedral, Paris, 1-292, 
’►293, ♦304 

Notre Dame Mountains, ^69 ^ 

Nova Scotia, province of Canada, 6-4o-49, oO, 
52-60. 64 

6-401, 423, 425. *426. *427, 

•429 

probable discovery, 2-6 « 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-64 

Nubians, people of Egypt, 5-97 
Nuggar, ferry boat, Nile River, 7-^254 
Nuns, Tibet, 4-*144 a 

Nuuanu Pali, Hawaii, volcano, e-*^310 
Nyasa, Dake, Africa, 5-1 S9 
Nvasaland, Africa, 5-169 

For Facts and Figures, see Summary, 5-172 


Oabu Island, Hawaii, 6-^*307, *308, ♦SOS, •♦310, 
314 

Oakland, city of California, 6-294, 373, ♦375 
Oases, in deserts, 7-* ♦332, 335, 337, 340 

O’Brien’Minef Cross Lake, Ontario. 6-**82 
Observatory, Peking, China, 4-321 **oAfl 
Ocean Island, South Seas, dancing, 5-**306 
Oceania, see Islands of South Pacific 
Odeum, ancient theatre at Athens, 3- 32- 33, 

44 

Oesel Island, Esthonia. spinning, 7-**p4 
Oglethorpe, Oeneral James Edward, statue of, 

O^SCara Dake, Alberta, 6-^407 * 

Ohio, state, *251, ♦*262, 265, 349, 350, 

For^^acts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-265 ^ 

Ohio Elver, Kentucky, 6-^34S 
Oil, Borneo, 5-266 
Burma, 4-151 
Canada, 6-^116 
Colombia, 7-106, 107 
Esthonia, 2-*181 
Mexico, 7-5, 15-16, *16 
Poland, 2-*156, ♦157 
Rumania, 3-108 

Transcaucasia, 3-194, 196, ♦19S 
United States, California, 6-290 
Southern States, 6-236 
Venezuela, 7-96, 99, 102, 104 

Ojibwas, Indians, 6-**26 


Oklahoma, state, 6-236 
cities, 6-348, *348 
Indians in, 6-21, 3^. 32 

For Facts and Figures, sre Statistica! Sum- 
mary, 6-248 

Oklahoma City, capital of Okiahoma. e-*348 
Olaf Haroldssou, king of Norway. 2-" 

Olives, harvesting, Lebanon. 3-*3!2 
Olympus, Mount, Turkey. 3-*25^ 

Omaha, city of Nebraska, 6-359. *3 5 ». * ; 

Ommiad, Mosque of, Syria, 3-*rr^n 
Ongiara Palls, see Niagara P\a2Js 
Ontario, province of Canada, e-Sl-96 

cities, 6-126. 12^. 129, *129, 130, *130, *131. 

•132, *133, *134, *135. *136 
national parks, 6-422-23, *423, *42 4, *42' 
paper mills. 6-* 44 
provincial parks, 6-427-2S 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-96 

Ontario, Dake, 6-40. SI. ♦•S4, **87; 7-S4C 
Opera House, Paris, 1-*29S 
Opium, Burma, 4-* 152 
Java, 5-226 
Turkey, 3-* 231 
Oporto, see Porto 

Orange Pree State, South Africa, 5-189 
Oranges, Malaga, Spain, 1-**318 
Palestine, 3-* 33 5 
Oregon, state, 6-273-94 
cities. e-*36S, 371 
Crater Lake, €-**391 
lumbering. €-*2S0, *2S1 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-294 

“Oregon Country," rival claims to, 6-114. 2 SI, 2S4 
Orinoco Elver, Venezuela, 7-99, 102 
Orizaba Mountain, Mexico, 7-5 
Orkney Isles, 1-121, 124 
Ormond-Daytona beach, Florida, 6-* 2 47 
Oroya, Peril, smelters at, 7-*124 
Orta, Dake, Italy, 2-**S00. **301 
Orthez, France, l-**246, *248 
Osaka, city of Japan, 4-341, 345, 348 
Osborn, Henry Pairfield, explorations in Gobi 
Desert, 4-305, 307 
Osiris, Eg^^ptian god, ,5-*61, •68 
Oslo, formerly Christiania, capital of Norway, 
i-U, 14, •19. ♦♦21 
Ostend, city of Belgium, 1-227 
Ostriches, farm, Sou^ Africa, 5-*! 92 
Ottawa, capital of Canada, 6-*3o, *4-», •♦So, 
**88, 92, **94, 126, 128, *133 
Ottawa Elver, Canada, 6-* *8 7, 127, 128 
valley, 6-** 74 

Ottoman Empire, beginning of, 3-247 

See also Turkey ^ 

Oulu Elver, Finland, boats shooting rapids, 3-53 
Ovis Poll, rare sheep, Turkestan, 3-* 180 
Ox Tongue Falls, Ontario, 6-* 89 
Oxen, as draught animals, 7-307 
Chile. 7-*137 
India, 4-*S0, *112 
Portugal, l-*353 
trotting. Ceylon, 

Oxford, city of England, l-*36, 45 - - 

Oxford University, England, colleges of, l-*36, 
37, 45, 47, 53. 56 

Oysters, gathering in France. l-*263 ^ 

O^rk-Ouachlta Dplands, United States, 6-193 
Ozark Plateau, Missouri, 6-**266 


Sacasmayo, Peril, desert near, 7-*S40 
Pacific Ocean, deep spots, 7-285-86 

islands, see Hawaii; Malay Archipelago 
Pacific States, United States, 6-273-303 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 

Packlng-hoMe industry* Middle West. 6-254-55 
Padang, capital of Sumati^, 5-245 
Padaung, Burma, women. 47*153, 164 
Paddle boats, Mississippi 

Paderewski, Ignace Jan, Polish musician and 
statesman. 2-154 
Paestum, Italy, ruins. 3-325 
Pagodas, China, 4-**254, 257* 275 

Japan, 4-**85S „ 

Pahang, district of Malaya, 4-191 
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Palace of emperors, Peking', China, 4-*325 
Tokyo, Japan, 4-371 
Palais de Justice, Paris, 1-292 

Conciergerie, prison of Marie Antoinette, 
l-*300 

Palatine Hill, Home, 2-345 
Palazzo Colonna, garden of, Home, 2-* 343 
Palazzo Veccliio, Florence, Italy, 2-* *319 
Palermo, city of Sicily, 2-377, *378, *383 
harbor, 2-**373 

Palestine, 3-323-48; 7-211-12. 266, **268 
Arabs, 3-*354; 7-*270, **282 
once under Egypt, 5-60 
repatriation of Jews, 7-216 
Wailing Wall, Jerusalem, 7-* *217 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-346 

Palm Beacli, Florida, 6-* 2 45 
Palma. Majorca, water-seller, l-*373 
Palmyra, ancient city of Asia, site of, 3-* 29 4 
Palo Alto, California, house of ex-President 
Hoover. 6-* 3 73 

Pamir Mountains, Turkestan, 3-* *16 8 , *178, 

179, *180 

Pampas, plains of Argentina, oxen, 7-*153 
^^Pampooties,” shoes of Aran Islanders, 1-149 
Pan-American Sighway 
in Nicaragua, 7-* 3 8 
Bee also All American Highway 
Pan-American ITnion, Washington. T>. C., 6-* *191 
PanamA, Isthmus of, 7-28, 107 
Panama, Bepnbllc of, 7-25, 28, *37, *38-*39, 
40-41 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-42 

Panama Canal, 7-*38, 40-41 
Gaillard cut, 7-*37. *38 
PanamA City, 7-*39. 41 

PanamA hats, made in Ecuador, 7-111, *112 
Papal State (Vatican City), 2-354 
Papeete, city of Tahiti, Society Islands, 5-313, 
♦318 

Paper-making, Canada, 6-* 4 4, *80 
Newfoundland, 6-*148 

Papua, New Guinea, 5-*315, 318, 321; 7-*276 
Tam, port of Brazil, 7-172 
ParadlBe Valley, Banff National Park, 6-*409 
Paraguay, 7-149, 157-59, 161, **166 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-168 

Paramaribo, capital of Dutch Guiana, 7-96, *99 
Paris, capital of France, 1-291-304 
Parks, Bois de Bologne, Paris, 1-302 

Canada, provincial, 6-84, *113, 136, *143 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-432 

Hawaii National Park, 6-305, 312; 7-389 
Bake Temagami, Ontario, Canada, 6-84 
London, l-*83, 84 

Stanley Park, Vancouver, Canada, 6-*113, 
136, *143 

Tokyo, Japan, 4-368 
United States, 6-**271, *362, 376-400 
Toho, British Columbia, Canada, 6-**98, 
**99, **111 

See also National Parks 
Parliament, Australia, buildings, 5-*346 
Canada, 6-128 
buildings, 6-*35, *43, *133 
provincial parliament buildings, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, 6-*138 
Toronto. Ontario, 6-* 131 
Great Britain, 1-*14; l-**79, **81 
India, 4-80 

Irish Free State, 1-129 
Newfoundland, 6-146 
Norway, building, 2-* 19 
Hussian Duma, 3-133 

Parnassus, Mount, Greece, shepherds on, 3-* 4 
Parsees, India, 4-74 

Parthenon, temple to Athena, at Athens, 
3-**32-**33, **37, **40, 41 
Pas, The, Manitoba, copper section, 6-112 
Patagonia, 7-149, *150, *161 
map, 7-* 14 8 

Patan, city of Nepal, temple, 4-*122 - - 

Pathans, people of India, 4-** 3 5 
Patrick, Sainb, patron saint of Ireland, 1-125, 
137, 149 

Paumotu Islands, in South Pacific, 5-314-16 
Peacock throne, Delhi, India, 4-46 


Peanuts, chief product of Gambia, 5-142 
Pearl fisheries, Australia, 5-* 3 40 
Ceylon, 4-165-66 
South Sea Islands, 5-314 
Venezuela, 7-102 

Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, attack on, 6-314 
Pearl Mos<iue, Delhi, India, 4-**31, **9i 
Peat, stacking for fuel, 1-141 
Peeblesshire, Scotland, ploughing in. l-**in 7 
Peggy’s Point and Cove, Nova Scotia 6-** 
Peiping, city of China, 4-**259, 317-32 
Peking, former capital of China, see Peiuinp- 
Pelde, Mont, West Indies, 7-82, 385, 388 ^ ^ 

Peleshor, royal chateau, Rumania, 3- *110 
Pellegrino, Monte, Sicily, 2-**373 
Peloponnese, Greece, peasants, 3-* 18 
See also Sparta 
Pemba Island, Africa, 5-169 
Pembrokeshire, Wales, fishwives, 1-93 
Pena Palace, Cintra, Portugal, l-*358 
Penang Island, Malaya, 4-185, *188 
Penguins, birds of Antarctica, 7-*193. *202 
*203, *204, 205. 208-09 ’ 

Penn, VTilliam, 6-213 

house at Chester, Pennsylvania, e-*199 
Pennsylvania, state, e-*199, 204, 213. **218 
220, *222, 332-34 ' ’ 


For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-224 
See also Philadelphia 

Peons, laborers in Mexico, 7-6, 8. *9, *11 12 
14, *17, 20, *21. **22, **23 ' ' ' * 

Pepper, introduced into Borneo, 5-*265 
Pera, European section of Constantinople. 

3-*266, 281 ' 

Perak, district of Malaya, 4-*192; 5-280 
Perfume, rose factory, Bulgaria, 3-* 8 8, 97 
bazaars, Tunisia, 5-48 
Pericles, Age of, in Athens, 3-39, 41 
Pernambuco (Hecife), Brazil, 7-172, 187 
Perry, Matthew C., Commodore, 4-340, 370 
Persepolis, town of ancient Persia, 7-230-31 
Persia (Iran), 3-7, 189, 199-216; 7-230, 263, *292, 
**339 


ancient art, 7-*230, **233 
conquest of Armenia, 3-183 
map, 3-*200 
Parsees in India, 4-74 
Tajiks in Turkestan. 3-169 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-216 

Persia, Gulf of, 3-201 

Perth, city of Western Australia, 5-339 

Perd, HepubUc of, 7-117-32, 147, *316, *340 
blow-pipe, as weapon, 5-*280 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-132 

Pescadores Islands, 4-248 

Peter the Great, built St. Petersburg, 3-129, 
133, *142, 147 

Petra, rock city of Arabia, 3-* *3 66, **367, 

**371 


Pharaohs, kings of Egypt, 5-57-78 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 6-**lS6, 332, 

*333 

Philee, Island in the Nile, Egypt, 5-* 74 
Philip II, king of Spain, 1-189; 5-293 
Philippine Islands, 5-281-303 
map, 5-*282 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-301 

Phoenicians, ancient people of Asia Minor, 
1-376; 3-305, 308; 5-33 
trade with Spain, 1-305 
Phoenix, capital of Arizona, 6-294, 361, *364 
Phosphate, in Gafsa Desert, 7-**332 
Pichlncha, volcano in Ecuador, 7-109 
Pied Piper, legend of, 3-125 
Pierre, capital of South Dakota, 6-358, *359 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa, 6-*197 
Pigmies, Africa, 5-185, 187 
Pigs, industry, in United States, 6-249, 252 
Pike’s Peak, Colorado, 6-*291 
Pllcomayo Hiver, South America, 7-157 
Pine trees, making tar from, Finland, 2-53, *59 
Pineapples, methods of growing, Hawaii, 
6-314 

Pinedo, Prancesco de, Italian aviator, 2-330 
Pines, Isle of, Cuba, 7-60 
Pir Panjal Mountains, India, 4-101 
Piraeus, port of Athens, Greece, 3-27 
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Pirates, Barbary States, 5-5, 33 - 

Borneo, 5-261, 264, 266 
Central America, 7-41 
China, 4-233-34 
West Indies, 7-53, 56, 61, 7S 
See also Bandits 

Pisa, city of Italy, 2-317, 320, ♦♦332 
Pitcairn Island, in South Pacific, 5-314 
Pitch late, Trinidad, 7-* 7 5 
Pittshurgrli, Pennsylvania, 6-332, ♦332 
Pittsford, Vermont, marble quarry, 6-*2l3 
Pins XI, Pope, 2-* 3 43 ^ ^ 

Pi 2 arro, Prancisco, conqueror of Peru, 
7-117, 119 

Place de la Bastille, Paris, 1-299 
Place de la Concorde, Paris, l-*294, 302 
Placid, liate, New York, 6-*216 
Platte Biver, Colorado, 6-* 295 
Plays, Burma, 4-163 

China, 4-*^263, *284, 329 
Sin-Kiang, 4-*313 
Chinese Turkestan, 4-303 
Siam 4-**207 

PUva Biver, Bosnia, 3-**59,**62; 7-*^350 
Plonharnel, Brittany, 7-237 

Plymouth, town of Massachusetts, 6-185, 336 
Pnom Penh, capital of Cambodia, 4-225, 226 
Po Biver, Italy, 2-299, 355 ^ 

Pocahontas Post Office, Alberta, Canada, 6-* 120 
Pocitos Beach, Uru^ay, 7-*156 
Pocono Monntams, Pennsylvania, 6-*^2l8 
Point dn Bois, Manitoba, power plant, 6-^116 
Point PeXee National Park, Ontario, 6-422 
Point-y-Oromlech, Wales, 1-*S7 
Pola. Italy, ancient amphitheatre, 2-* *329 
Poland, 2-153-72; 7-213-14, ♦222 

invasion by Gerniany in 1939 2-121 
invasion by Bussia in 1939, 3-14o 

P^or^’Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary 2-172 

Polders (pools), reclaiming for land in Nether- 
lands, 1-*17S, 180, 

Polo, Marco, Nicolo and hflCaffeo, travels of, 
2-357-60; 4-256 

sheep named for Marco, 3-*180 
Polperro, England, Ashing boats, l-**26 
Polynesia, islands of South Pacific, 5-305, 312- 
16, 318, 320, 321 
map, 5-*304 ,, t 

Pomaks, Bulgarian Moslems, 3-J*86 
Pompeii, Italy, 2-*320, 330; 7-390 ^ 

Pon<^ de Ledn, conqueror, Porto Rico, ^'*1 
Pont du G-ard, Roman aqueduct, France, l-*253 
Ponta Belgada, Azores, 1-*171 
Pool of Immortality, Amritsar, India, 

Pop^ head of Roman Catholic Church, 2-335, 
339, 342, *343, 351, 354 
palace of, 2-351, 354 , 

Popocatepetl, volcano, Mexico, ^-♦♦IS, 20 
Porcelain industry, China, 4-277, 281 
Chinese Turkestan. 4-*30_2 
Porenpine, Ontario, gold mines, 

Port Arthur, city in ^^nchul^o, 4-28& 

Port Arthur, city m Ontario, ^85 96, 130, 

Port Esperance, Tasmania, 5- 344 

Port Moody, British Columbia, lumber mills, 

Port^ Boyal, early settlement of Nova Scotia, 

Port^ialyal, to-wn of Jamaica. 7-75 78 

Tort Said, city of Egypt, lOj, -o 

3 Port-aii-Piince, capital of Haiti, 7- 84. 87, 88 

Portland, city of Maine, 6- 3-4 

Portland, city of Oregon, 6-273, *284, 368,^371. 
Porto (Oporto), city of Portugal, 1-35-, 353, 

Porto^»ico^(Puerto West In- 

Pof Fkcts®Ind Figurls,’ see Statistical Sum- 

Porto ”»ioo ^ Keconstruction Administration 

ports™-^' nli Hampshire, old house. 
^ e-*i97 

Portugal, 1-345-68; 7-**272 

^WfricarilV3!"w"*lil. *182. *183. *185. 
187, 188 

in China, 4-* 2 SO, 288 
in India, 4-75 


Portugal icoiifinnrd) : 

islands ui Atlantic Ocean, 1-157-61, 163. 

164, 167, 170-76 
Mozambique, 5-210 
development of Brasil, 7-169-92 
discover^' of Azores Islands, 1-157 
entrance into China, 4-249 
map, l-*346 

Morocco once under, 5-* 14 
settlements in Japan, 4-336 
For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical num- 
mary, 1-368 

Potala Palace, Tibet, 4-122, ♦♦128-^*29 
Pottery-making. Africa, S-^26 

ancient. Perils 7-^119, ♦122, ♦125, ♦♦126 
Haiti, 7-^S4 
India, 4-^23 
Mexico, 7-*21 

Powell, Major J* W., explored Grand Canyon, 
6-3S3 , , 

Prague (Praha), capital of Czech os -ovaK*u, 
2-191, 206-0S, 211-13, *215; 7-*2l4 
Prairie Provinces, Canada, 6-97-120 

cities, 6-130-32, 134, 136, *137, *iSS, *1C‘A 

♦140 

3?rehlstoric man, theories about, 4-305 
Prempeh. ruler of Ashanti, 5-**164 
President’s Cabinet, United States, S-19* 
Pretoria, capital of South Africa, 5- 194, 
*203 

Pribilof Islands, Alaska, seal fisheries, 6-316 
Primo de Bivera, dictator of Spain, l-u*.l 
Prince Albert National Park, Saskatchewan, 
6-**106, 412. 416, *416. *420^ _ 

Prince Bdward Island, 6-34, 36, 45, 52, o6, 6u, 

121 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-64 

Prince Edward Island National Park, 6-423. 
425 

Prince of Wales, Canadian ranch or former. 

Prince Bupert, British Columbia, 6-114, 136 
Princeton TTniversity, 6-*22i 
Principe Island. 1-176 
Prohibition, Finland, 2-60 

Propyleea. approach to citadel, Athenfe. 
3-**32-**33, **36 

Providence, capital of Rhode Island, 

Ptolemy m. Arch of, Karnak, Egypt, 5-**i« 

Pa Ta Island, China, 4-* *251, **254 „ 

Pueblos, American Indians, 6-1 «, -o» 

♦♦282 

basket-work, 7-* *3 5 8 

pottery-making, 6-**278 » aiaa 

Puerto la Cruz, port of Venezuela, 7-* 104 
Pueret-Th^niers, France, l-*245, 

Punans, tribe of Borneo, 5-26S, 

Punjab, India, home of the Sikhs, 4-28-29, 74 
Puntiagudo, Mount, Chile, 7-**135 _ 

Puri, India, temple of Juggernaut 4 -^ 55 
Pygmies, tribe of Philippines, 5--88 
PT^mid. Bake, Nevada, 6“* 293 
P^amids, E^^ptian, 5-79-90 

p^aees Monntaiiis. l-**246, **247, 248 
^’^dorra, 2-*284, *286, 288 291, **29o 

Pyrrha and Ileucalion, legend of, 3-o 

a 

Quarrying, slate, Llanberis, Wales, 1-*91 
See also Marble 

Quebec, city of Canada, 6-**6 4, ♦♦70, 1-2, i-b 
*124, *125 ^ ^ ^ r 

Quebec, province of Canada, 6-5, 33, 

cUils!Vl22, 124, *124, *125. 126. *126. *127. 
•128, *129 

■ rcTracfs ^"d l-iguVes. sea Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-80 

I niand*. British Columbia, 

, OueOT^tolo-tto’Sonna, New Zealand |-* 37 3 

Qasext Elizabeth Kl^way, Ontario, 6- so 
Queen Mary, British liner, 7-*^0 , c *i oi* 

Queen’s tTnivarfdty, Kingston, Ontario, 6-1-6, 

Queensland, state of Australia, 5-*322, 3-6--*, 
*346, *350 
map, 5-* 348 
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Queenstown, former name of Cobh, Ireland, 
1-141 

Qnesada, jrim^nez de, Spanish conqueror, 
7-107 

Qnetico Provincial Parli, Ontario, 6-428 
Quichuas, Indians of Bolivia, 7-129, ♦*130 
of Pera, 7-117, 118 
Qnixuper, France, old houses, l-**278 
Qnirinal Palace, Rome, 2-*346 « . 

Qnito, capital of Ecuador, 6-160; 7-109, *110, 
♦111 


Babat, city of Morocco, storks’ nests, 5-* 6 
Babbits, Australia, 5-333, 334 
Bailroads, Canada, 6-100, 104, 108, 135, *141 
cog-road up Pike’s Peak, 6-*291 
Italy, 2-326 

over Florida keys, 6-*246 
Russia, 3-148, 152 
Sao Paulo Railway, Brazil, 7-173 
Semmering Railway, Austria, 2-*225 
through Swiss Alps, 2-271 
Transandine, Chile, 7-*141, 143 
Peru, 7-*121 

Bainbow, clipper ship, 7-249-50 
Bainbow Bridge, Utah, e-*304 
Bainier, Mount, Washington, e-*297, *393 
Bainy Bake, Ontario, Canada, 7-* 251 
Bainy Biver, Ontario, Canada, 6-85 
Bama VI, king of Siam, 4-197, 198, **206 
Bamadan, Mohammedan fast period, 3-246 
Bameses U, king of Egypt. 3-311; 5-**59, 
61, 78 

Bamparts, Jasper National Park, Canada, 
6-*402, *403 

Banavalona HI, queen of Madagascar, 5-215, 
219, *221 

Bangoon, city of Burma, 4-149, 151, 157, *159, 
*162 

Beading, Pennsylvania, 6-* S3 4 

Becife (Pernambuco), Brazil, 7-172, 187 

Becina Biver, Italy, at Fiume, 2-*322 

Bed Cross Society, formation of, 2-273, 274 

Bed Biver, Canada, 6-97, 100, 105 

Bed Bussia, see Ruthenia 

Bed Square, centre of political life in Moscow, 
3-148 

Begina, capital of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
6-131, *137 

Belch, German Empire, 2-121, 143, 145 
Beindeer, Alaska, 6-28, 316 

draught animals, 7-308 j 

herds kept by Lapps, 2-* *20 
Mongolia, 4-*312 
See also Caribou 

Beligion, among the Chukchi of Siberia, 3-155 
Armenian patriarch, 3-*185 
Central America, 7-28 

China, 4-**251, 253, **254, **255, 257, 265, 
292, *313, 314-15 
Druidical ceremonies, 1-269-70 
fetish worship, Africa, 5-* 144 
France, 1-236 
gipsies, 7-304 
Greek priests, 3-20 
Holy Week in Spain, 1-341, 343 
holy wells, Ireland, 1-**139 
Korea, 4-376, 379-81 

Lamaism, form of Buddhism, 4-119-48 
magic-makers, Australia, 5-357 
Mexican disturbances, 7-7-8 
mixture of Christian and Moslem, Albania, 
3-53 

pilgrim, Persia, 3-*205 
Russia, 3-145, 147, 150, 151 
Scotland, 1-109 
struggles in Ireland, 1-128 
struggles in Netherlands, 1-189 
Butch churches, 1-194 
Voodoo, 7-*88, 89 

See also Cathedrals; Festivals — ^religious; 
Mosques; Religious customs; also names 
of religions; as Christianity 

Bellglous customs^ Burma, 4-157 
Dahomey, 5-29, *29 
India, 4-**27. **41 
Tibet, 4-119-20 
Turkey, 3-* 26 3 
Beuadssance, in Italy, 2-295 
B^rtigonohe Biver, Canada, 6-* *51 


Bdunion, island in Indian Ocean, 5-223 
Beval (Tallinn), city of Esthonia, 2-174 184 
Beversing Palls, Saint John, New Brunswiric 
Canada, 6-64, *123 

Beye Biver, at Bruges, Belgium, l-**205 
Beykjavlk, town of Iceland, 2-68, *82 *83 
Bhlne Biver, 2-*118, *119, **130, 140- 7-32n 
345 

Bhode Island, state, 6-208, *326 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-224 

Bhodes, Cecil, South Africa pioneer, 5-196, 

Bhodesia, see Northern Rhodesia and Southern 
Rhodesia 

Bhodope Mountains, Bulgaria, 3-92, **102 
Bhonda, Spain, see Ronda 
Bialto Bridge, Venice, 2-355 
Bice, Bali, Bast Indies, 5-* *23 9 
barge. Cochin China, 4-*231 
Burma, 4-150 
Ceylon, 4-166, **170 
China, 4-281 
India, 4-* 92, 150, *164 
Japan, 4-362-64 
Java, 5-*231, 232, **242 
Korea, 4-376 

Madagascar, 5-*213, *214, 223 
Philippines, 5-*28 9 
Sumatra, 5-253 

Bichmond, capital of Virginia, 6-336, *337, 340 
Bideau Biver, Ottawa, Canada, 6-88 
Bidgefield, town of Connecticut, 6-*207 
Biding Mountain national Park, Manitoba. 6- 
416, 420, *421, *422 
Biel’s Bebellion, Canada, 6-100 
Bieseugebirge (Giant Mountains), Germany 
2-*120, *121 

Bifs, people of Morocco, 5-8, 15 
Biga, capital of Latvia, 2-184, 187 
Bila Monastery, Bulgaria, 3-97, **99, **103 
Bila Planina, mountains of Bulgaria, 3-* 82 
Bio do Janeiro, capital of Brazil, 7-169. 172. 
♦*174, **175, 180, *180, *181, *182, *183 
185, 186 
airport, 6-*183 

Bio de Janeiro, Bay of, Brazil, 7-* *171 
Bio de Janeiro Conference, 19Jf2, 6-157, *170 
Bio de la Plata, South American river, 7-149, 
165 

Bio Muni (Spanish Guinea), Africa, 5-188 

Bio negro, Brazil, 7-189, *190 

Bista Palls, Sweden, 7-*352 

Biva (Beif), Italian Tyrol, 2-* *3 10 

Biverlxia, Australia, wool industry, 5-*329-*30 

Bivers, work of, 7-317-30 

Biviera, Prench, l-*238, *239, *249, *264; 

2-277 

flower carnivals, 1-244, 252 
Biviera, ItaUan, 2-*302, *316, **318, 328 
Biza Khan, former shah of Persia, 3-215, 216 

Boads 

All American Highway, 6-*154, *155, *156, 
178 

Canada, 6-85 

“Bobinson Crusoe Island,’’ 7-*139 
Bobson, Mount, Canadian Rockies, 6-112, 402, 
*414 

Bocamadour, village of France, l-*256 
Bochester, city of New York, 6-330, *330 
Bocks, action of rivers upon, 7-317-30 
volcanic, 7-3 84-92 
Bocky Mountains, Canada, 6-112 
United States, 6-273-304 
Boda Island, Egypt, 5- **108 
Bogue Biver Valley, Oregon, 6-* 27 6 
Bomanov dynasty, Russia, 3-128, 137 
Bomans, Ancient, amphitheatre, Pola, Italy, 
2-328 

capture of Byzantium, 3-264 
conquest of Gaul (France), X-229 
conquest of Greece, 3-7 
historical sketch, 2-295, 335 
in Egypt, 5-91 
in England, 1-*12, 16, 33, 65 
in North Africa, 5-33, *49, 53, 91 
in Palestine, 7-212 
bridge over River Jordan, 3-**338 
in Rumania, 3-105 
in Scotland, 1-97 
in Spain, 1-305, *317 
in Wales, 1-90 
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39t03iia>iiS5 Anciexit; icontinued) : 

pleasure resort, Baiae, Italy, 2-3 30 
rock temple at Petra, Arabia, 
ruins at Rome, 2-**337, **341. *345 *347 

♦348, ♦349, *354 ’ ’ 

ruins at Taormina, Sicily, 7-^^39i 
theatre in Syria, 3-^286 
Romaxiy, gipsy and gipsy language, 7-29 S *>99 
Some, Italy, 2-335-54 
Sonda, city of Spain, l-**306, ♦SIT 
Sondeau Provincial Park, Ontario, 6-4 -^S 
Sondebosch, South Africa, official residence, 

“Boof of the World,” Pamir Mountains. Asia 
3-^^l68, ♦ITS, 1T9, *180 
Boosevelt, Pranklin I>-, president of the United 
States, 6-159, *162 

Boosevelt, Theodore, president of the United 
States, **Big Stick” policy, 6-159 
Boraima, Mount, South America, 7-95 
Bosario, city of Argentina, 7-15T 
Boses, making perfume from, Bulgaria 3 -* 88 
9T 

Boss, James Clark, Antarctic explorations. 
7-197 

Boss Barrier, Antarctica, 7-^200 
Boss dependency, 5-374 
Boss Island, Antarctica, 7-*194 
Boss Sea, Antarctica, 7-194, ♦195, 197 
Bother Biver, England, 1-^4 6 
Botorna, New Zealand, 5-359-60 
Botoma, Bake, New Zealand, 5-383 
Bothenbnrg, town in Bavaria, 2-* 122 
Botterdam, Netherlands, harbor, 1-^19S 
Bouen, city of France, 1-252, 267, ♦♦279, ♦285. 
*288 ’ 
BoTimelia, name of Bulgaria under Turkish 
rule, 3-83 

Bovanieml, town of Finland, 2-* 5 3 
Boyal, Mount, Quebec, 6-69 

BoyaJL Canadian Mounted Police, 6-*8, 104-05 
Buanda-lnindi, Africa, 5-188 
Bnbber, Brazil, 7-^188, 189 
preparing for export, 6-* 181 
Java, 5— ♦230 
Biberia, 5-140 
Malaya, 4-189, 191, *193 
Perti, 7-125 
Sumatra, 5-252 
Venezuela, 7-102 
Biigen Island, Baltic Sea, 2-^117 
Buhr Valley, Germany, 2-137 
Bumania, 3-105-27; 7-303 
map, 3-*106 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary. 3-125 

Bumeli Bissar, castle at Constantinople, 

3-^^276 

Bnmehgol, Pardon of, religious festival in 
Prance, 1-270, 276 
Bummel Biver, Algeria, 7-^327 
Bussia, 3-128-62 

Caucasian republics, 3-181-98 
conquest of Armenia, 3-184 
control of Baltic States, 2-173 
in Korea, 4-273-74 
in World War II, 2-129 
invasion of Finland in 1939, 2-60 
Jews, 7-214 
Lithuania, 2-173 

Mongolian frontier, 4-*308, ♦SIO, 314 
partition of Poland, 2-121, 160, 172 
Russian church in Poland, 2-^169 
struggles with Sweden over Finland, 2-49 
tundras of Siberia, 7-337 
Turkestan republics, 3-1 63-80 
village in Bessarabia, 3-^lll 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-1 62 

Bussia, Bed, see Ruthenia 
Bussian Turkestan, 3-163-80 

Buthenia (Red Russia), 2-^161, 191, ♦198, ♦199, 
201, ♦206, *207. ♦209, 216 

S 

Baba Island, Dutch West Indies, 7-^7 9 
Sabseans, Arab community, 3-234 


Canforn:a, 6-373, 

Sa^en^ Biver, Canada. 6 -* *71, 76, *♦79 
Sahara Desert, At— - * * - * - - - - - - ^ 


374 


ica, 5-**2*'f: 


7-*3:o. 

r, 4S 


311, 


St. 

St. 


St. 

St. 

St. 

St. 

St. 


oases, 5-**2l, ** 24 , *36, 
reclamation projects, 5-22 
sand dunes, 5-*35: 7-**3ir3^ *C34 
Saigon, capital of Cochin C'r.inii^ 4--'^S *^* 3 I 
St. ^drews, university, Scotian*!. 
sx. An^stine, Florida, oldest settlement 'n 
Lnited States, 6-1 S5, *343 

ml??y®2°^nT Frankfort, Cxer- 

Basil (Vasili the Beatified), cathedral, 
Moscow, 3-* *156 
eJ’ Switzerland, 2-*26G 

«!r Danes Church, London, l-** 7 ^ 

St. Croix, West Indies, 7-74 
St- Prani^ois Biver, Quebec, Canada 6 -* 7 G 

3Paolo, Church, of, TenKe. 

Co^shMseu, village in Germanv, 2-**130 
Selen, Mount, Washington, 

Helena, island, 1-*165," *166, *167, 170 :76 
Binpsmie Church, Armenia, 3-*l90 
St- abhann, village in Austria, 2-*22r* 

Saint iJohn^ city ^ of New Brunswick, Canada 

St. Jplm, island *of West Indies, 7-74 
St. Jew’s, capital of Newfoundland, 6-*i47, 
♦149 

St. John’s Biver, Florida, 6-^344 
St. Hilda, island of Hebrides, 1-121 
St. Lawrence Gate, Drogheda, Ireland, 

National Park, Ontario, 

0-423, ^424, *42o 

St. Lawrence Biver, Canada, 6-33. 65, 69, **75 
92, 124, *124, *127 

St. Louis, city of Missouri, 6-255, *255. *357 
358, *358; 7-*25S 

St. Loifis^ Cathedral, New Orleans, Louisiana, 

St. Lotids Gate, Quebec, Canada, 6-* *67 
St- Malo, town in Brittany, 1-2SS-S9 
St. Maria del Piore, cathedral, Florence, 
2-**333 

St. Maria della Salute, church, Venice, 2-* *3 6^ 
St. Marie, island near Africa, 5-22 3 
St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice, 2-*359, 366-67, 
**369 


St. Martin’s Church, London, l-**70 
St. Mary’s Biver, Canada and United States, 
6-81, 85, **91, *253 
St. Michel d’Aiguille, France, I-**251 
St. Paul, city of Minnesota, 6-*355 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, l-**67, 73 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, Rome, 2-*339, *342, 351 
St. Pierre, city of Martinique, ruins of, 7-3 85 
St. Sophia Mosque, Constantinople, 3-* 2 6 7, 
♦♦272-**73, 278-79, **280 
St- Thomas, former capital of Virgin Islands, 
see Charlotte Amalie 
St. Thomas Island, see Sao Thom^ 

St. Vincent, island of West Indies, 7-74 
Sakais, people of Malaya, 4-195; 5-280 
Sakhalien (Harafuto) Island, 4-364 
Sakkara, Egypt, pyramid, 5-87 
Salerno, Italy, fisherman, 2-**304 
Salishans, American Indians, 6-21, 29 
Salmon Bdver, Idaho, 6-*2S8 
Salonlca (Thessaloniki), city of Greece, 3-* 7 
Salt Lake City, capital of Utah, 6-294, 365, 
♦365 


Salvador, eee El Salvador 
Salween Biver, Asia, course of, 7-320 
Salzburg, town of Austria, 2-**226, *228, **231, 
♦232 

Sam, Guillaume, Haitian president, 7-86 
Samals, tribe of Moros, Philippines, 5-289 
Samarkand, city of Turkestan, 3-163, ♦♦184, 
♦176, *177, 178 

Samarra, Iraq, mosque, 3-* *21 9 
Samoa, American island in South Pacific, 5-308, 
321; 7-239, 246, **287 
Samory, Sultan, African slave-raider, 5-23 
Samoyedes, Siberian nomads, 3-129, 152; 7-*304 
San Antone, town of Mexico, 7-* 11 
San Antonio, city of Texas, 6-*347, 348 
San Carlos, Spanish mission, California, 6-281 
San Cristobal Castle, fortress in Puerto Rico, 

7-* so 
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San 3>ie£ro, city of California, 6-29 4, *374, *375 
San Francisco, California, 6-235, 288, *3 69, 371, 
373 

San Jose, capital of Costa Rica, 7-40 
San Jnan, capital of Puerto Pcico, 7-* 80, *81 
San Jnan Teotiliuacan, Mexico, ancient city, 7-5 
San Jnlian, town of Andorra, 2-* *2 9 3 
San ^uis X&ey, mission in California, 6-**286 
San ^nis Valley, Colorado, 7-* 341 
San Marino, oldest state in Europe, 2-*285, 
286-87, *288, **292 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-294 

San Martin, General, liberator of Chile, 7-138 

San Pedro Snla, Honduras, 7- *3 2 

San Kemo, town of Italy, 2-* *3 02, **318 

San Kog.iie Xkalce, Cdrdoba, Argentina, 7-*157 

San Salvador, capital of El Salvador, 7-33, 35 

Sanctuary Saskatchewan, 6-* 41 6 

Sand Island, Oregon, salmon haul, 6-*285 

Sandakan, town of Borneo, 5-264 

SandwiclL Islands, see Hawaii 

Sangay, Mount, volcano in Ecuador, 7-109 

Sangre de Cristo Bange, Colorado, 6-*295 

Sans Souci, palace, Germany, 2-151 

Santa Barbara, mission in California, 6-* 18 4 

Santa Pd, New Mexico, 6-1 85, 361 

Santa Pd Trail, 6-288 

Santa Maria, Columbus* flag-ship, 7-249, *257 
Santa Maria, volcano in Guatemala, 7-25 
Santa Martina e ^uca Church, Rome, 2-** 341 
Santa Theresa, Mount, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
7-**175 

Santiago, capital of Chile, 7-143, *143 
Santiago, port of Cuba, 7-49, **54 
Santo Pomingo (Ciudad Trujillo), capital of 
Dominican Republic, 7-S9-93 
Santo Pomingo, republic, see Dominican Re- 
public 

Santo Tomds, University of, Philippines, 5-294- 
95 

Santos, port of Brazil, 7-*176, 177, *177 
Sao Pranclsco Biver, Brazil, 7-172 
Sa.o Paulo, city of Brazil, 7-169, *172 
S^o Paulo, state of Brazil, 7-177, *178 
Sao Salvador, city of Brazil, see Bahia 
Sao Thomd (St. Thomas Xsland), west of 
Africa, 1-170, *174, 176 

Sarawak, state in Borneo, 5-257, 261, 264, *265 
Sardine fishing. New Brunswick, 6-** 5 4 
Sardinia, island in Mediterranean, 1-372, *376, 
*377 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-384 

Saskatchewan, province of Canada, 6-97-109, 
120, 131-32, *137 

national parks, 6-401, 412, 416, *416, *420 
provincial parks, 6-428 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-120 

Saskatchewan Biver, Canada, 6-13 2; 7-97 
Saskatoon, city of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
6-3 31-32, *138 

Saturn, temple of, Rome, 2-* *3 41 
Sault Ste. Marie, town in Ontario, Canada, 6-96 
Sault Ste. Marie Biver, Canada, 6-Sl, 85, **91 
Savannah, city of Georgia, 6-* 19 5, 340 
Save Biver, Yugoslavia, 3-* 78 
Savoy, province of Prance, l-*237 
Saxons, conquest of England by, 1-16, 17, 24 
in Rumania, 3-*116, 125 

Scanderbeg (George Castriota), hero of Al- 
bania, 3-46 

Scandina'^a, see Denmark; Norway; Sweden 

Scandinavians 

traces of stock in Morocco, 5-15 
Scapa Plow, Orkney Islands, 1-124 
Schaumburg-Pippe, Germany, costume, 2-**127 
Schelde Biver, Belgium, 1-207, *214 
Schools, see Colleges and universities; Educa- 
tion 

Science, importance in furthering inter- Ameri- 
can relations, €-180 

Scotch, settlers in Canada, 6-46, 52, 56, 97 

Scotland, 1-97-124 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-124 

Scott, Bobert F., Antarctic explorations, 7-194- 
98, 200, *209 

Scott, Sir Walter, memorial, Edinburgh, 1-113, 


Scranton, city of Pennsylvania, 6-*33 4 
Scutari, (trskudar), Asian Constantinople 3 - 
*-'2G9, *•''■277 ’ 

Scutari (Shkbder), town of Albania, 3-*54 
Scutari, Pake, Albania, 3-* 5 4 
Seals, Antarctica, 2-*57, *69, 77: 6-147 *idQ. 

7-*199, *207, *208, 209 ’ 

Seattle, city of Washington, 6-294, 365 *366 
Seaweed^ making kelp from, Aran islands, 

Seigniorial system, Canada, 6-65, 68 
Seine Biver, at Paris, l-*293, *296, 297 
Seljalandsfoss, waterfall, Norway, 2-* *85 
Seljuks, medieval Asian empire, 3-2 47 
Selkirk, Pord, Scotch explorer, 6-52 97 
Selkirk, Alexander, “Robinson Crusoe,** 7-139 
Selkirk Mountains, Canada, 6-** 107 
Semmering Bailway, Austria, 2-*225 
Senegal, French Africa, 5-19, 25, *30 *31 
For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-32 ^ 

Korea, 4-*378, *379, 381, *382 
o o o “o 4 ’ 

Sequoia Park, preservation of trees, 6-378. 380 
Sera|r^o (Old Palace), Constantinople, 3-263, 

Serajevo, city of Yugoslavia, 3-* 7 9 
Serbia, part of Yugoslavia, 3-57, 61, 65. 68 *68 
69, **71, *78, 80; 7-*293, **295 ’ 

map, 3-* 60 

Serra, father Junipero, Franciscan missionarv 
to United States, 6-281 
Serra, Miguel Jose, Franciscan monk, 6-*286 
Seven Sisters, chalk cliffs, England, l -**54 
Seven Sisters Palls, Iceland, 2-**85 
Seven Towers, Castle of, (Constantinople, 3-*270 
Severus, Emperor of Rome, arch of, 2-**34i 
Seville, city of Spain, 1-*312, *313, *325 
Seychelles Islands, 5-172 
Seydisfjordur, town of Iceland, 2-* 8 6 
SbacSletoa, Sir Ernest, Antarctic explorations. 
v-iy7, 

Shaduf, Egyptian irrigation device, 5-* 9 5 
Shah Jetom Mogul emperor, buildings of, 
4-**30, **31, **3S, **44, **45, 46 
Shamanism, Siberian religion, 3-* 151 
Shanghai, city of China, 4-*261 
Shannon Biver, Ireland, 1-136, **142 
Shansi, province of China, 4-257, 272-73 
Sharavanti Biver, India, 7-345, *349 
Shasta, Mount, Washington, 6-*296 
Shat-el-Arab Biver, Iraq, 3- *224, *225 
Shawinigan, Quebec, Canada, 6-73 
Sheep, sacrificing, (Constantinople, 3-274 
Sheep-raising, Australia, 5-329-31, 333 
England, l-*47, *49 
fat-tailed, Lebanon, 3-*306, *314 
India, 4-116 

Ovis Poli, Turkestan, 3-*180 
Palestine, 3-*324, **344 
Scotland, 1-108, 109 
Shetland Islands, 1-124 
United States, 6-*268, *277, 292 
Wales, 1-90 

Sheiks, headmen of Beduins, 3-347, *350, 351, 
358 


Sherbrooke, city of Canada, 6-77, 125, *129 
Shetland Islands, 1-*108, 121, **122. 124: 

7-**355 

Shetland ponies, on Shetland Islands, 1-**122 
Shiites, Mohammedan sect, 3-230, 232, 238, 
*243, 365, 373 

Shintoism, religion in Japan, 4-**334, 336, 

**342, *344, *348, *367, 368, 370 
Ship-building, Scotland, 1-113 
See also Boats 
Ships, merchant 
Germany, 2-140-142 
Norway, 2-8 

Shoes, “pampooties” of Aran Islanders, 1-149 
Shoguns, military rulers, Japan, 4-336 
Shoshonean Indians, North America and 
Mexico, 6-21 

Shropshire Abbey, England, l-*34 
Shwe Bagon, pagoda, Rangoon, Burma, 4-157, 
*159 

Siam, (Thailand) 4-197-212; 7-*278, *370, *371 
map, 4-*197 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 4-212 
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Sicilian Vespers, 2-377-7S 
Sicily, 2-371-84: 7-»*265 

Slebenburffen (Transylvania), 3-*liO, 119 , 121 , 

Sierra ^eone, British Africa. 5-142, *142, 144.45 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
TYiary, 5—1 1 2 

“o^atalns, United States. 6-194 

27o, 276 ’ 

Sig^d^on.^Jon, statesman of Iceland, 2-67 
Silclis, Hindu sect in India, 4-28, 37 *41 5 i 74 
Golden Temple, Amritsar, 4-**69’ ' 

Silcliester, Bng'land, Roman remains. 1-33 
Silt culture, Bulgaria, 3-104 
China, 4-273, 277 
Cochin China, 4-230 
Japan, 4-*357, 363-64 

Leban^on. 3-*315 *316, *317, *318, *319. 321 
Manchukuo, 4-2S5 * * 

Spain, 1-**319 
Syria, 3-288, 293 
Silver, Australia, 5-*334; 7-* 3 09 
Bolivia, 7-129 
Cobalt. Ontario, 6-92 
Mexico, 7-14-15 
PerQ, 7-119 

Western United States, 6-292-93 
Simplon Pass, Switzerland, 7-**31S 
Sinai Peninsula, desert, 7-* *3 3 6 
Sinclair Canyon, British Columbia, 6-*40S 
Singapore, ci^ of Malaya, 4-185. 186, *187. 188 
Sin-33:iang (Chinese Turkestan), 4-289-302 
map, 4-*289 

Sioux, American Indians, 6-**18. 20 ***>7 
Sir Donald, Mount, British Columbia, 6-* *107 
Sitka, Alaska, naval coaling station. 6-**3ii 
Siva, Hindu god, India, 4-51, 55, 67, 112, 225 
Six XTations, North American Indians, 6-17 20 
Skagway and Dyun Canal, Alaska, 6-*315 
Skeena River, British Columbia, e-*119 
Skiing, Norway, 2-12, 18 
Sweden, 2-35, 39, 43, *43 
Switzerland, 2-*256 

Skjaergaard, islands near Norwegian coast, 2-5 
Skye Xsland, Inner Hebrides, 1-**123 
Skyscrapers, in United States, 6-317, *329. *357 
Slavonia, part of Yugoslavia, 3 - 57 , 69. *72. 74 
map, 3-* 60 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-80 

Slesvig, Duchy of, 2-91, *100 
Slovakia, 2-121. 191, 201, *210, *211, 216 
Slovenia, part of Yugoslavia, 3-77 
Snake Indian River, Canada, 6-*38, *39 
Snakes, charmers, 4-*85, 166, *177 
Cuba, 7-60 
farm, Brazil, 7-*186 
India, 4-23, 25, *82, *83, 93 
Sneferu, king of Egypt, pyramid of, 5-* *8 4 
Social legislation in Uatin America, €-171 
Society Islands, in South Pacific, 6-312-14, *318, 
321 

Soerabaya (formerly Surabaya), town in Java, 
5-237 

Sofia, capital of Bulgaria, 3-81, 83, *84, *85, *87 
Soil, reclaiming in Netherlands, 1-**17S, **179, 
180, 184. *185, 190 

Sokols, 'Czech societies, 2-200, *212, *213 
Sokotra Island, Arabia, 3-384 
Solo (Soerakarta), state in Java. 5-237 
Solomon Islands, in South Pacific, 5-* *3 10, 
**311, *313, 318-21, 7-239, **245. *285 
Solomon’s Temple, Jerusalem, 3-308; 7-** 217 
SomaHland, British, Africa, 5-152, 155. *162 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-172 

Somaliland, Prench, Africa, 5-19, *27, 32 

For Facts and Figures, (>ec Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-32 

Somaliland, Italian, 5-140 
Soochow, China, pagoda, 4-* *275 
Sorbonne TJniver^ty, Paris, 1-292 
Sorrento, city of Ital 3 % 2-*303. **311 
Sous-le-Cap, old street of (Quebec, 6-**70 
South America. For list of articles, see Table 
of Contents, Volume VI J 
map, 7-*94 

See also f-^atin America . 

South AustraUa, 5-326, *396 
map, 5-* 34 8 


South Carolina, state. €-*239, *342 

For Pacts and Figures, sec Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-2 48 

South Dakota, state, €-**267. 3 92 
cities, 6-358, *359 

For Facts and^Figures, .oer Statistical Sum- 
mary. 6-2 60 

south Hill, Virginia, tobacco sale 6-*2‘’9 
South Xugonish, Nova Scotia, harbor. 6-*427 
South Paget Island, East Indies, 5-*232 
South Pass, through Rocky Mountains. 6-284 
South Pole, discovery by Amundsen, 2 -S 
lands near, 7-193-210 
South Sea Islands, 5-304-21 
map, S-*304 

Southampton, England, harbor. l -*53 

Southern Ughts, 7-203 

Southern Rhodesia, Africa, 5-195, 201 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-210 

Southern States, United States, 6-225-48 

For Facts and Figures, sec Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-248 

Southwest Africa, 5-* 19 6 , 206, 210 
Soviet Union (Russia), 3-128-62 
Armenia under, 3-1 86 
Turkestan part of, 3-163, 166 
Spain, 1-305-44; 7-*267, **290, **291 
cave-men*s paintings, 7-223, **224 
conquests in America, 7-5-6, 43, 46, 117, 

119 

influence in Central America, 7-28, 29, 40-41 
influence in Santo Domingo, 7-90 
influence in South America, 7-95, 99, 149-68 
Chile, 7-133 
Colombia. 7-108 
Jews in, 7-212 

Spanish Jews in Greece, 3-7 
map, l-*344 
Moorish dominion, 5-5 
Netherlands once under, 1-189 
Philippines once under, 5-293, 295 
Portugal once part of, 1-345 
possessions, Africa, 5-188 
Balearic Islands, 1-369, **371, *375, *382, 
384 

islands in Atlantic Ocean, l-*162-*64, 176 
protectorate of Morocco, 5-8, 15 
settlements in North America, 6-185, 284 
trace of .^tock in Ireland, 1-145, 149 
war with Rifs of Morocco, 5-15 
war with United States, 7-43 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-344 

Spaniards, in Argentina, 7-149 
in New Mexico, 6-2 SI 
in South America, 7*105 
See also Spain 

Sparta, city-state of ancient Greece, 3-7, *10, 
* 11 , **12 

Sphinxes, 5-79-90 

Spinach, gathering in boats. China, 4-*2Sl 
Spinning and weaving, 7-353-67 
Acadian Tvoman, Canada, 6-* 37 
- Bolivia and Peril, 7-**130 
India, labor troubles, 4-84 
Ireland, 1-**138 
Sweden. 2-27 
See also Weaving 
Spirit Dake, Washington. €-*297 
Spitsbergen (Svalbard), 2-22-23 
Spokane, city of Washington, 6^365, *36 i 
Sports, France, 1-236 

Spreewald, district of Germany, 2***lo5, 13S 
Sprin^eld, city of Massachusetts, ^*^325, 328 
Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, India, 4-* 105, 
*108, *110 ^ ^ 

Srirangam, India, temple. 4-6 1 ^ , 

StambouL Turkish section of Constantinople, 
3-*266. 267. *270, *275. *278 
Stanley, Henry M„ African explorer, 5-173, 180, 
285 187 

Stanley' Park, Vancouver, Canada. 6-*112. 136. 

Stavanger, city of Norway, 2-14 
Steamships, 7-250-61 


Steel, factory, Bohemia. 2-* 21 4 
Mexican mill. 6 -* 17 2 _ 

used in ship-buxJding. 7-256, 2oi 
Sternberg, Baron Ungem, Pira.e. 2-li| 
Stevenson, R- 

Stirling, city of Scotl<».nd, 1- 119* i--*- 
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Stockholm, capital of Sweden, 2-26-27, 32, *38, 
•42, 47 

Stone Atfe, 1-24; 7-235 ^ 

pictures by cave-men, 7-223, *223, **224, 227 
Stone Mountain, Georgia, carved pageant ox 

the Confederacy, 6-*225 

Stonehengre, England, ruins, 7-*234, 235 
Stones, of the Druids, in Brittany, 1-269-70 
Storting, Norwegian Parliament building, Oslo, 
2-*19 

Strait of Belle Isle, Quebec, Canada, 6-69 
Straits Settlements, 4-185 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 4-196 

Strasbourg (German Strassburg), Alsace, 2-140 
Stratford-on-Avon, England, Mop Fair, l-*20 
Strathcona Provincial Park, Vancouver Island, 
6-431 

Stromboli, volcano, Lipari Islands, 7-385 
Stuyvesant, Peter, first governor of New 
Netherlands 6-204 

Submarines, 7-257, 261 . 

Subways, London, used as air-x'aid shelters, 
1-*81 

Sudan, Anglo-Bgy'ptian, 5-*89, 155, *158, *159 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-172 

Sudan, Prench, 5-23 ^ ^ 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-32 

Sudbury, Ontario, minerals, 6-92 
Suez Canal, 5-*96, 103, 104, 121 
Sugar industry, Egypt, 5-94, 97 
Hawaii, 6-314 
Indo-China, 4-*222, *223 
maple sugar, Canada, 6-*72 
Vermont, 6-* *2 10 
South Africa, 5-206, 210 
West Indies, 7-*68, 74, 91 
Cuba, 7-43, 47, *49, **50 
Sugar Boaf Mountain, Rio de Janeiro, 7-**175, 
180 

Sully’s Mill, park in North Dakota, 6-380 
Sulphur, In Sicily, 2-* 37 9 
Sulus, tribe of Moros, Philippines, 5-289 
Sumatra, Island of Dutch Bast Indies, 5-*233, 
*240, 245, 252-53, 256 
Sumerian civilization, 3-217, 221 
Sumida River, at Tokyo, Japan, 4-3 65, *372 
Sumpitan, weapon, see Blow-pipe 
Sun, midnight sun, 2-22, **24 
Sun Yat-sen, Chinese patriot, 4-252 
Sunda Islands, 5-**238, **239, *241, **243, 

**246, **247, **251, **254 
Sundsvall, timber section, Sweden, 2-32, 35 
Sungkiang, town of China, 4-** 27 4 
Sunnis, Mohammedan sect, 3-365 
Supayah Bat, queen of Burma, 4-158 
Superior, Bake, 6-33, 81, *259, 260 
Surabaya (Soerabaya), town of Java, 5-237 
Surinam, old name for Dutch Guiana, 7-96 
Susquehanna. River, Pennsylvania, 6-220 
Swabia, district of Germany, 2-140 
Swahilis, people of Zanzibar, 5-**160-**61, 169 
Swain^s Island, in South Pacific, 5-308 
Swannanoa River, North Carolina, 6-* *226 
Swansea (Abertawe), Wales, l-*94 
Swaziland, South Africa, 5-206 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-210 

Sweden, 2-7, 24-47, 49, 91; 7-*352 
map, 2-*26 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-47 

Swiss Guards, in French Revolution, 2-271 
Vatican, 2-**344 
Switzerland, 2-253-76; 7-**318 
map, 2-*957 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 2-276 

Sydney, city of Australia, 5-323, 324, 338-39, 
*342, *343 

Sydney, town of Canada, 6-46, 48, *60 
Sydney Harbor Bridge, Sydney, Australia, 5- 
*343 

Syracuse, city of New York, 6-330 
Syria, 3-286-304; 5-60 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-304 


Taal Volcano, Philippine Islands, 5-281 
Table Bay and Mountain, South Africa, 5-*190 


Tacoma, city of Washington, 6-294, 365, *367 
Tadanac, British Columbia, minerals, 6-*li8 
Tadoussac, oldest settlement in Canada. 6-* *71 
76 

Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic, 3-166 169 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical' Sum- 
mary, 3-180 

Taft, city of Texas, 6-*233 
Taggerty River, Australia, 5-*328 
Tagus River, Portugal, 1-346 
Tahiti, Society Islands, 5-312-13, 321 
Tahoe, Bake, in the Sierra Nevadas, 6-*288 
Taihoku, capital of Formosa, 4-* 2 47 
Taj Mahal, tomb, India, 4-**45, 46, 50 
Takkakaw Palls, British Columbia, Canada 
6-**98 

Taku Glacier, Alaska, 6-* 3 12 
Tallinn, Esthonia (formerly Reval), 2-174, 184 
Talmud, Hebrew scriptures, 7-212, 214 
Tamaulipas, Mexico, oil field, 7-15-16 
Tamerlane, Tatar ruler, 3-163, 287 
Tamils, people of Ceylon, 4-165, *173, **174 
**176, *177 

Tampere, city in Finland, cathedral, 2-* 5 5 
railway station, 2-* 6 4 
Tampico, Mexico, oil port, 7-16 
Tanganyika, Bake, Africa, 5-* 167 
Tanganyika Territory, Africa, 5-*163, *167, 169, 
172 

Tangier Zone, Morocco, 5-8, 18 
Tanjore, India, Hindu temple, 4-* 62 
Tanna Island, in South Pacific, fish-traps, 
5-*309 

Tanta, town of Egypt, 5-104 
Taoism, religion in China, 4-257, *324 
Taormina, Sicily, 2-**372, *381, *384; 7-**391 
Tapioca, making, Malaya, 4-* 19 4 
Tar industry, Finland, 2-53, *59 
Tara, ancient city of Ireland, 1-125 
Tarawera, Mount, New Zealand, 7-* 3 88 
Tam River, France, 1-*241; 7-**325 
Tarragona, Spain, cathedral, 1-*316 
Tashi Bama, sacred teacher, Tibet, 4-120, *145 
Tashkent, city of Turkestan, 3-169, 176 
Tasmania, Australia, 5-326, *331, 332, *344. 

*345 

Tatar Wall, Peking, 4-317, *320, 321, *332 
Tatars, 3-129, *147, 194; 4-252 
Taygetus Mountains, Greece, 3-* 11 
Tea, Australia, 5-* 3 28 

Ceylon, 4-166, *167, *168, **169, **171 
China, 4-277 
Formosa, 4-*242 
Japan, 4-349, *349, 363 
Java, 5-227 
South Africa, 5-206 
Tehama desert, Arabia, 3-379 
Teheran, Persia, state procession, 3-*215 
Tehuanas, Indians of Mexico, 7-*14 
Tehuelches, tribe of Patagonia, 7-*150, *151 
Tel Aviv, city of Palestine, 3-* 342, *343 
Tell, William, Swiss hero, 2-265 
Tell-el-Amama, town of Egypt, 5-65 
Temagami, Bake, Ontario, Canada. 6-84 
Temple of Heaven, Peking, China, 4-*327, 332 
Temple of Solomon, building of, 3-308 
Temple of the Sun, Bolivia, Inca ruin, 7-*lz9 
Temples of India, 4-51-74 
Ten Peaks, Alberta, 6-* *103 
Teneriffe, Canary Islands, fig-growing, 1-*163 
Tennessee, state, 6-**227, *228, *341, 346 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-248 

Tennessee River, 6-* *22 7, *228, 243 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), 6-243 
Tetuan, city of Morocco, 5-* 11 
Teutons, ancient tribes of, 2-109 
Texas, state, 6-225, **231, 233, 236, 246 
annexation to United States, 6-188 
cities, 6-*232, *233, *347, 348 
secession from Mexico. 7-6 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-248 
Thailand, see Siam 

Thames River, England, 1-62, 73, *76, **78, 
*♦79, *81; 7-320 

Thar Desert, in Rajputana, India, 7-335 
Thebes, ancient Egypt, 5-72, 75 
See also Tutankhamen, tomb of 
Theseum, temple at Athens, 3-*38, 41 
Thessaly, Greece, Meteora Monastery, 3-**13 
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Tlietfoira, town of Quebec, asbestos mines. 
6-77 

afbomond Brldgre*, Ireland, 

Tliorfinn BZarlsefni, Scandinavian explorer, 2-6 
Tbomey, Xsle of, London, 1-73 
Tbothmes HI, kin^ of Egypt, 5-60, *61, *65 
Tlionsand Islands, see St. Lawrence Islands 
National Park 

Tbonsand Islands International Bridge, Can- 
ada-United States, 6-*16l 
Tbrone of Solomon, peak in India, 4-111 
Tlmringlan Porest, Germany, castle in, 2-*113 
Tiabnanaco, Bolivia, Inca ruins, 7-**123, *129 
Tiberias, Lake of, 3-* *3 32 
Tibet, 4-119-48; 7-247, 335 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 4-148 
Tidal waves, 7-389 

Tierra del Pnego, archipelago, 7-138, 196 
Tidis, Georgian Republic, 3-192, *197 
Tigris Biver, Iraq, 3-**218, *224, **226, *229, 
237, *238, *240, *244, *246 
Tiliknm, primitive boat, 7-239 
Timbnctoo, town of Africa, 5-22-23. *31 
Timgad, ruined city of Algeria, 5-33 
Timlsioara, town of Hungary, 3-* 117, *118 
Timiskaming, Lake, Quebec, Canada, 6-69 
Timur, see Tamerlane 
Tin, mines in Malaya, 4-191, *192 
in Bolivia, 7-129 
production of, 6-*168, *169 
Tipperary, town of Ireland, 1-**131, 145, 155 
Timovo, city of Bulgaria, 3-* 8 9, *90 
Titano, Mount, San Marino, 2-285, 286, 

**292 

Titicaca, Lake, Bolivia, 7-*128, 247, *253 
Titus, Arcb of, Rome, Italy, 2-*347; 7-*213 
Tivoli, town of Italy, 2-* 31 3 
Tobacco, Central America, 7-*34 

Southern United States, 6-*229, 242, 348 
West Indies, 7-*46, 47-49, **51, 79, *92 
Tobacco seller, Khiva, Turkestan, 3-* 16 6 
Tobago, island of West Indies, 7-83 
Todos los Santos, Lake, Chile, 7-* *13 5 
Togo, French Mandate, Africa, 5-19, 32 
Togoland, British Africa, 5-151, 172 
Tokyo, capital of Japan, 4-333, 365-72 
Toledo, city of Ohio, e-*251, 349 
Toltecs, Indians of M43dco, 7-5 
Tomsk, city of Siberia, 3-152 
Tong-king, Indo-China, 4-229, *229, 232 
Tonga Islands, in South Pacific, 5-312 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-320 

Tonquin Valley, Jasper National Park, Canada. 
6-*403 

Tooth, Temple of, Ceylon, 4-181, 184; 7-369 
Torii, temple entrance, Japan, 4-* *342 
Torned, town of Finland, 2-57 
Toronto, capital of Ontario, Canada, 6-92, 126, 
*130, *131, *132 

Tosks, people of southern Albania, 3-45, 
*48 

Totem poles, of Indians, 6-* 21 
Tower of London, England, l-**66, 73, 80 
Tower Bridge, l-**78 
Towers of Silence, Bombay, India, 4t-74 
Town crier, England, 1-*17 

Trade, between Canada and United States, 6- 
153 

Trafalgar Square, London, l-**70, **75, 84 
Trajan, Roman emperor, 3-105 
Trajan Porum, Rome, 2-*345 
Trajan’s Column, Rome, 2-*349 
Tramps, wandering folk, 7-*299 
Transandine Railway, Chile, 7-*141, 143 
Trans jordania, Arab state in Palestine Man- 
date, 3-*286, 323, **344, 346 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-346 

Transportation, 7-307-16 
Afghanistan, 4-* 4 
Alaska, 6-316 
Albania, 3-46, *51 
Andes Mountains, 6-*178; 7-*132 
Antarctica, 7-*195 
Arabia, 3-**363, **375, 380 
Argentina, 7-*153 
Australia, 5-332, 333, 341 
Azores Islands, 1-*158 
Baltic States, 2-*175 
Belgium, l-*223 


Ti^jisportatioxi (continued) * 

Canada, 6-* 157 
Central America, 6-*lT4* 

Ceylon, 4-166, 176? *177 ’ "" 

Chile, 7-*140 

China, 4^290. 295. 303. 005. *312, -319 *33:i 

Chinese Turkestan, 4-289 

Colombia, 7-105, 106 

Damascus, 3-*295 

Denmark, 2-107 

Ecuador, 7-* 111 

E^pt, 5-*128 

Eskimo dog-sledges, e -*144 
Ethiopia, 5-*133 
Finland, 2-*59 
Formosa, 4-*244 
France, 1-265 
French Sudan, 5-*31 
Germany, 2-147 
gipsies, 7-*297, *304 
Greece, 3-* 2 3 
Greenland, 2-* 69 
Iceland, 2-71, *78, *79 

in deserts, 3-347-49, 354-55; 7-*33G, *341 
India, 4-*78, *84, *88, *105 
Iraq, 3-228, 229, *245, 246 
Italy, 2-*30S 
Japan, 4-* 3 61, *666 
Korea, 4-*380 
Latin America, 6-171, ITS 
Madagascar, 5-* 2 12, *218 
Manchukuo 4-2 83, 285 
Netherlands, 1-*194 
North Africa, 5-48 
Norway, 2-*4, *7 
Nova Scotia, 6- *49, **58 
Persia. 3-*205, *212 
Pern, 7-*120 
Portugal, l-*353, **362 
Prince Edward Island, 6-52 
Russia, 3-**135, *136, *146, 152 
Siam. 4-**203 
Sin-Kiang, 4-* 300 
South Africa, 5-* 196 
Switzerland, 2-264, 271 
Syria, 3-289 
Turkestan, 3-* 17 9 
Turkey, 3-*256, *261, 281 
United States 
cities, 6-*320-*21 
up Pike’s Peaky 6-*291 
Yugoslavia, 3-* 6 8 

See also Air Service; Boats; Camels; Don- 
keys; Elephants; Oxen 

Transvaal, province of South Africa, 5-189, 
*193, *194, *197, *198, *200, *201, *203 
Transylvania^ section of Rumania, 3-*110, *116, 
119, 121, 125 

Traunsee, lake in Austria, 2-* *22 2 
Traunstein, mountain in Austria, 2-** 222 
Travel, see Transportation 
Treaty Forts, China, 4-249 
Trentino, part of Italian Alps, 2-219, 305 
Trieste, Italy, 2-305, *312 
Trinidad, island of West Indies, 7-* 74, *75 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-83 

Trinity, Cape, 6-76, ♦*79 

Tripoli, North Africa, see Libya, Italian 

Tripoli, city of Libya, 5-* 5 2 

Tristan da Cunha, island in North Atlantic, 
1-173, *175, 176 

Troika, three-horse vehicle, Russia, 3-* 136 
TroUbattan Palhsr, power plant, Sweden, 2-35 
Trondbjem, city of Norway, 2-14 ^ 

Trossaebs, Scotland, 1-**9S. *100, **103, lOo 
Tmckee Biver, Nevada, 6-* 288 
Tsang-po Biver, Tibet, 4-120, *148 
Tuaregs, nomads of Africa, 5-23 
Tucson, city of Arizona, 6-*364 
Tulsa, city of Oklahoma, 6-348 
Ohisidras, marshes in Siberia. 7-337 
Tunis, capital of Tunisia, 3-**360: 5-*41, *45, 
48, **51; 7-**220, **221 
* 3 l^a 3 xisia. North Africa, 3-**352; 5-41, 42, 45-55 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-56 
See also Tunis 

Tui^a, Bolivia, rock gateway near, 7-**131 
Turgun Mountains, Mongolia, 4-*306, *311 
Turkestan, Chinese (Sin-Kiang), 4-289-302 
map, 4-*289 
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Turkestan {continued ) : 

Russian, 3-163-80 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-1 SO 

Turkey, 3-247-62; 7-* 3 09 

attempts to conquer Montenegro, 3-57 
Bulgarian wars, 3-81, S3 
conquest of Armenia, 3-184 
conquest of Egypt, 5-91, 9 3 
conquest of Greece, 3-8 
conquest of Iraq, 3-221 
conquest of Palestine, 3-323 
conquest of Rumania, 3-105 
Constantinople, 3-2 63-85 

influence in Albania, 3-46, *48, *49, *50, 51, 53 
map, 3-*248 

struggles to obtain Hungary, 2-237 
Syria under, 3-287 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-262 

Turkis, Sin-Kiang tribe, 4-293, *296, *2 97 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic, see Turke- 
stan, Russian 

Turku (formerly Abo), town of Finland, 2-63 
Tusket Biver, Canada, fishermen, 6-*3 6 
Tutaukbamen, king of Egypt, 5-61 
tomb, 5-**62, **63, ** 66 , **67, **70 
Tutuila, island in South Pacific, 5-308 
Tweedsmuir Provincial Park, British Columbia, 
6-429 

Twin Palls, British Columbia, Canada, 6 -* *99, 
*406 

Tyne Biver, England, bridge at Newcastle, 1-60 
Typhoons, in Formosa, 4-23 4 
Tyre, ancient people of, 3-308 
Tyrol, Austrian, 2-**219, 221, **223, *225, 228 
Tyrol, Italian, 2-305, *310 

XT 

2^angl Biver, Africa, natives fishing, 5-*184 
Vdaipur, city of India, 4-50, *88 
Uganda Protectorate, Africa, 5-158, 169 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary. 5-172 

Uk raine (“tittle Russia”), 3-* *131, *137, *138 
Ulm, city of Germany, 2-*125 
Ulster, province of Ireland, 1-140 
Umbria, province of Italy, 2-324, 328 
ymyak, Eskimo boat, 2-*70; 7-247, *252 
Union Islands, in South Pacific, 5-321 
Union of South Africa, 5-189-210 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 5-210 

United Kingdom, see Great Britain 
United States, 6-185-200 

aeroplane manufacture, e-*165 

British loyalists move to Canada, 6-36, 56. 

68 , 85, 88 » » , 

cities, 6-317-75 

For specific cities, see under their names 
Good Neighbor Policy, 6-153-83 
government, 6-196-98 

helps Haiti and Santo Domingo, 7-85, 86 

immigration, 2-334 

Indians, 6-17-32 

India’s trade with, 4-84 

influence in Cuba, 7-43 

Jews, 7-214, 218, 219, 222 

map, 6-*192 

Mexican War, 7-6-7 

national parks, monuments and forests. 
6-377-400 

Central States (Middle West). 
6-249-71, 349-60 
Northeastern States, 6-201-24 
cities, 6-*319, *322, 323-36 
Oregon dispute, 6-114 
repatriation of Negroes, 5-131, 135 
sailing yachts, 7-250 
ship-building, 7-249 
Southern States, 6-225-48, 336-48 
territories and protectorates, 6-305-16 
islands in South Pacific, 5-305, 308, 321 
Philippine Islands, 5-281-303 
West Indies, 7-61, *61, *67, 79-83 
trade with Japan, 4-340 
War of IS 12, 6 - 88 , 9 6 
War with Spain, 7-43 
Western States, 6-272-304, 361-75 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
maries, 6-200, 224. 248, 266, 294 
See also names of states 
XThlvemdtles, see Colleges and XJniversities 


Upas tree, poison from, 5-*276 *277 
Upper Canada, 6-37 
See also Ontario 

Sudan, 5-19. 23, 

mary? 6-32 Statistical Sum- 

TTpper Volta, French colony in Africa. 5 - 19 , 

Upper Waterton take, Alberta, 6 -« 4 l^ 

Urga, capital of Mongolia, 4-303, 305^ 315 
UrgenJ, Turkestan, caravanserai 3-*i70 
Urk Island, Netherlands, 1-**17S 
Ursari, Rumanian gipsy, 7-* 3 03 
Uruguay, 7-149, *156, *160, *161, 164-65 1 fis 

street in Montevideo, €-*lS 0 ’ 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-168 oum- 

Uruguay Biver, 7-168 
Utrecht, city of Netherlands, l-**200 

6-273-94, **304, 365, *365, **398, 

mt?y? Statistical Sum- 

Uzbegs, see Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic 

U^ek Soviet Socialist Bepublic, 3-166?7S 

Sry? 3^-180^'“''''^®* Statistical Sum- 

V 

Vaduz, callage of Liechtenstein, 2-286. **289 
Valley of the Kings, Egypt, 5-72 ^ 

See also Tutankhamen, tomb of 
Valona (Vlore), Albania, seaport, 3-* 5 2 
Valparaiso, city of Chile, 7-*142, 143. 145 
Van Byck, Hubert and Jan, Flemish artists 
Trmnument to, Ghent, Belgium, 1-*218 
Van Horne Bange, British Columbia, 6 -**lli 
Vancouver, George, explorer, 6-281, 284, 305 

Vardhamama, founder of Jainism, India, 

4-7 o 

Vartan, Armenian national hero, 3-184 
Vasa,^^S^ismund, statue in Warsaw, Poland, 

Vasco da Gama, Portuguese explorer, 1-345 
votive convent, l-*349 

Vatican, residence of the Pope, Rome, 2-*342. 
^^344, 351, 354 
art treasures of, 2-354 
Vaucluse, France, fountain of, l-**250 
Velasquez, Uiego, conqueror of Cuba. 7-49 
Venezuela, 7-95, 96-104 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-104 

Venice, city of Italy, 2-355-70 
Albania, once under, 3-46 
gondolas, 7-* *2 4 8 
map. 2-*357 

Vera Cruz, city of Mexico, 7-16, *16 
Vercheres, IMCadeleine de, Canadian heroine, me- 
morial to, 6-* 42 8 

Vermont, state, 6-208, *209, **210, *213, 323 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-224 

Versailles, town of France, 1-302 
Versailles, Treaty of, 1919, 1-225 
Vestmanna Islands, Iceland, 2-67-68 
Vesuvius, Mount, Italy, 7-*3S4, 38S, **390 
Viborg (Viipuri), town of Finland, 2-63. *63 
Vichy, city of France, well-house, l-*260 
Victor Emmanuel, king of Italy, 2-299, 330 
palace at Rome, 2-*3 4 6 
Victoria, Australia, gold rush, 5-32 6 
Victoria, capRal of British Columbia, Canada, 
™ 117, 134, 136, *143 

Victoafia (Hong Kong), city of China. 
4 -^ 272-*73 

•Victoria jP^s, South Africa, 5-201; 7-343, 345, 
^^o46, **347 

Victoria, Glacier, Alberta. e-*ll 3 
Vzetorfa Island, Ottawa, Canada, e-*88 
Victoria^ Band, from Ross Island, Antarctica, 

Victoria Hyanza, Bake, Africa, 5-158, 169 
Vienn^a,^ capRal ^of Austria, 2-117, 228, *229, 

Vilp^i^ (formerly Viborg), town of Russia, 
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VilElng'S, tribes of Norway, 2-5, 6-7, 25 
descendants in Eng^land, 1-24 
relics in Greenland, 2-8 0 
Villefranclie, town on French Riviera l-*229 
Villeneuve-les-Avig^on, France, l-*24b 
Viany Mountain, Alberta, €-*415 
Vina del Mar, town of Chile, 7-145 
Vince, Georg*e T., memorial, Antarctica. 7-209 
Vineyards, see Grapes; Wine 
Virg*in Islands, in West Indies, 7-61. *66 74 
Virginia, state, 6-185, *229, **235, 246 
cities, 6-336, *337, *338, 340 

George 'Washington, 


For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-248 

Vislinu, Hindu god, 4-26, **53, *5S, *67 
Visig'otlis, barbarians in Europe, 1-305 
Vistula »iver, Danzig, 2-*2 90 
Poland, 2-172 

Vitaphone, records volcano, 7-384 
Vitus, St., legend of, 2-208 
Vltava lEtiver, Czechoslovakia, 2-*2l5 
Volcanoes, 7-384-92 
Antarctica, 7-203 

Central America, 7-25, **27, 28, 33, *36 37 

copper in, 7-*146 * 

Crater Lake, Oregon, 6-383, **391 
Ecuador, 7-109 

Hawaii, 6-305, **306, **307, **310, 312-13, 
383 

houses of lava, Canary Islands. 1-*164 
Iceland, 2-67; 7-**338 
Japan, 4-333 

Lassen Peak, California, 6-273 
Mexico, 7-**lS, 20 

Mount -iEtna, 2-371, *384; 7-388, **391 
Mount Vesuvius, 7-*384, 388, **390 
Philippine Islands, 5-281 
West Indies, 7-76, 82' 

Yellowstone National Park, 6-**387 
Volendam, town in Netherlands. 1-**179. 

**187, **190, 202 * 

Volga »iver, Russia, 3-*144, *158 
Voodoo, religion in Haiti, 7-* 8 8, 89 
Vrbas Kiver, Bosnia, cascades, 7-**350 


W 

Wadi Musa, Arabia, 3-**3 66, **367 
Wahliabi movement, in Mohammedanism. 
3-361 

Waiau River, New Zealand, fishermen, 5-*364 
Waikiki Beach, Hawaii, 6-*307, *308 
Watmangu geyser. New Zealand, 5-360 
Wainwright, Alberta, Canada, oil field, 6-*116 
Wakatipu Bake, New Zealand, 5-* 3 6 8, *372 
Walapais, American Indians, 6-**275 
Wales, 1-85-96; 7-**286 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1-96 

Wales, Brince of, how title started, 1-85 
ranch, Alberta, Canada, 6-*115 
Wall, of Peking, China, 4-317, *320, 321, *332 
Wall, the G-reat, China, 4-**250, 252, 27S 
Wallachia, section of Rumania, 3-105, *108, 
*115 

Walloons, people of Belgium, 1-203, *206 
Walzin, Ch3,teau do, Belgium, l-**224 
War of JS12, 6-88, 96 
War of Triple Alliance, 7-159 
Warsaw, capital of Poland, 2-*166, *168, *169, 
*170, *171; 7-*222 

Washingi;on, George, first president of United 
States, 6-*18S, 197 
statue in Buenos Aires, 6-* 179 
Washington, District of Columbia, capital of 
United States, 6-*189, **190, **191, 198, 

200 

airport, €-*166 

Washington, state, 6-273-94, *297, **302 
cities, 6-365, *366, *367, 368, 371 
Mount Rainier National Park, 6-3S8-*392, 
*393 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-294 

Washington Monument, Washington, D. C„ 
€-**190 

Washington, Mount, New Hampshire, e-*202 
Waskesxu Bake, Saskatchewan, 6-*420 
Wat Bhra Keo, temple in Siam, 4-* *211 
Wat Saket Temple, Bangkok, Siam, 4-*205 
Watch towers, Afghanistan, 4-**16 
Water buffaloes, 4-*78, *228; 5-*287 


Cairo, Egypt, 5 -** 109 
Alajorca Island, l-* 37 a 
Portugal, 1-^355 
Sicily, 7-**265 

Water T Electric power 

waxer wheel, Inaia, 4-SO 
Syria, 3-*292 
Waterfalls, 7-3 43 -5 

Australia, 5 -* 322 "^ 

parks, United .'-'lutes, 6 - 37 '., 
Norway, 2--*S5 
uakkakaw Falls, Canada 

Oanfornfa. 

watartontakes^ National Park, Alberts. S-IV 

Yosemit.- Xational P:ir!;, 
7-355-67 

-I ormosa, 4-234 
German V, 2-*117 
Greece. 3 -* 19 
Java, 5-237 
Sweden, 2 -** 4 l 
pbet, 4-*143 

Spinning 

customs, Albania, 3-51, 53 
Arabia, 3-377 
Armenia, 3-1 S 7 
China, 4-269, **270. 316 
Denmark, 2-108 
Egypt, 5-*99 
Finland, 2-* 61 
Formosa, 4-235, *240, 243 
France, 1-*26S, 281 
Germany, 2-127, **134 
Greece, 3-19, **25 
Hungary, 2-* *251 
Ireland, 1-150 
Java, 5-232 
Korea, 4-*377, 3 SO 
Palestine, 3-*338 
Persia, 3-213 
Poland, 2-* 155 
Siberia, 3-155 
South Africa, 5-201 
Spain, 1-339 
Sweden, 2-* 30 
Wales, 1-90 
Yugoslavia, 3-68 

WeUington, capital of New Zealand, 5-371, 
*372 

Welsh, meaning of name, 1-95 
Wenchow, towm in China, 4-*26S 
Wendish gtrls, Germany, 2-* *13 5 
West Indies, 7-43-S3, 385 
Cuba, 7-43-60 
map, 7-* 6 5 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-83 

West Point, United States Military Academy, 
6-*220 

West Virginia, state, 6-*230 _ _ 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-248 

Western Australia, 5-326, *347 
map, 5-* 34 8 

Westkapelle, Netherlands, dyke, 1-177 
Westminster Abbey, London, 1-*15, 
Whakarewarewa geyser. New Zealand, ^*362 
Whales and whaling, 2-S, 68; 5 -* 365 ; 7-209, 210 
Wheat-growing, Canada, 6-7, 35, *104, 134 
England, l-**22 
United States, 6-*261, 301 
Wheat-pool, .co-operative society, Canada, 6-105 
White Mountains, New Hampshire, 6-* 2 02, -08 
White River, Missouri, flatboat, 6-**266 
White River Rational Borest, Colorado, €-*39* 
Whitney, Mount, California, ^^396, 380 
Wichita, Kansas, aircraft centre, 6-* 25 4 


Wight, Isle of, l-*48 

Wilkins, Sir Kubert, Antarctic explorations, 
7-200, 201 

Willemstad, Curacao, hat-making, 7-* *63 
William the Conqueror, 1-267, 274^^ ^ 

William the Silent, libemtor of Netherlands, 
1-189 


Williamshurg, Virginia, e-**235 . 

Wilmington, city of California, 
Wilmington, city of Delaware, 6-221, 336 
Wilno (Vilno), capital of Lithuania, 2-187 
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Wind Cave National Parib:, South Dakota, 6-392 
“Wind Waffon,” Arizona, 7-310 
Windmills, Denmark, 2-* 100 
Netherlands, 1-180, **191 
Windsor, town of Nova Scotia, 6-48, *60 
Windward Islands, of West Indies, 7-61, *78 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 7-83 

Wine, Georgian Republic, 3-191 
Italy, 2-325, 328 
Portugal, 1-359, 362, 363 
South Africa, 5-191 ^ 

Winnipeg, capital of Manitoba, Canada, 6-109, 
112, 130-31, *137 

Winnipeg, ]Qake, Canada, 6-97, *101 
Winnipeg Hiver, Manitoba, Canada, 6-*116 
Winooski XUver, Vermont, 6-* 2 09 
Winston-Salem, city of North Carolina, 6-* 19 8, 
*229 

Wisconsin, state, 6-254, *256, *257, **270, *354, 
355 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-265 

Wisconsin Biver, Cold Water Canyon, 6-*256 
Dells, 6-*257 _ ^ 

Witwatersrand, South Africa, gold field, 

5-*200 

Women, status of, Afg'hanistan, 4-* *13 
Albania, 3-51 
Beduins, 3-**349* 351 
Bulgaria, 3-* 9 3 
China. 4-269, 272 
Denmark, 2-104 • 

Finland, 2-52, 58, 60 
France, 1-234 
Greece, 3-23 
India, 4-28, *33, 151 
Japan, 4-349, 353 
Korea, 4-380 
Morocco, 5-* *9 
Netherlands, 1-192 
Norway, 2-11 
Persia, 3-213-14 
Tripoli, 5-* 53 
Turkey, 3-248, *255, 262 
Yugoslavia, 3-61 

Wong, Mongolia, monastery, 4-* 3 09 
Wood, Geneiral Xkeonard, public health memo- 
rial to, 5-297 

Wood Buffalo National Park, Alberta -North- 
west Territories, 6-422 
Worcestershire, England 
scenes in, 1-40, *41 
World War I (1914-18) 

Baltic countries (Esthonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania), 2-173 
Belgium, 1-*219, 225, 304 
Bulgaria, 3-81 
Italy, 2-305 
Persia, 3-199 
Poland, 2-160 
Russia, 3-133, 137 
Syrisi, 3-287 

Turkish massacre of Armenians, 3-185-86 
World War I consequences 
additions to Rumania, 3-109 
Austria's changes, 2-2X7 
creation of Czechoslovakia, 2-191 
creation of Yugoslavia, 3-57 
Germany after, 2-109, *110, 120 
World War n 
Albania, 3-56 

Baltic countries (Esthonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania), 2-173, 184 
Belgium, 1-203, 225 
Bulgaria, 3-104 
China, 4-257, *264 

effect on inter-American relations, 6-157 
Egypt, 5-104 

England, 1-*81 

Esthonia, 2-184 
Finland, 2-60 

France, 1-230, 232, 260, 291, 304 
Germany, 2-121, 129, 173 
Greece, 3-8 
HAwaii, 6-314 
Iceland, 2-87 


World War ZZ (continued ) : 

Liberia, 5-140 
Libya, 5-56 
Malta, l-*379 
Morocco, 5-5 
Norway, 2-7, 8, 23 
Palestine, 3-328 
Russia, 3-145, 173 
service of Royal Canadian 
6-104-5 
Siam, 4-212 
Syria, 3-287 
Yugoslavia, 3-80 

Worms, Germany, market-place, 2- 
Wrestling, Japan, 4-349 

Wiirttemberg, Germany, scutching flax, 2- 
Wyoming, state, 6-273-94, 384-87 

For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum. 
mary, 6-294 


Mounted Police, 


"*123 


"117 


Xerxes, king of Persia, built Persepolis, 7-230 
Xochimllco Bake, Mexico, 7-* 21 

T 

Yaks, Mongolia, 4-*306, *311 
Turkestan, 3-*179 

Yakutsk, province of Siberia, 3-155 
Yangtze Xiang Biver, China, 4-* *25 8 **'60 

*269, 273; 7-320 ’ 

**^antra Biver, Bulgaria, 3-* *98 
'arkand, town of Sin-Kiang, 4-*302 
'armouth, Nova Scotia, old shipbuilding cen- 
tre, 6-52 

'auco, city of Porto Rico, 7-*67 
'edo, former name for Tokyo, Japan, 4-365 
3 7 0, 371 

'ellow, national color of China, 4-273 
’ellow Biver (Kwangho), China, 4-273* 
ellowstone National Park, 6-377. 383. *384 
*385, **386, *387, 393 ' 

‘eni Valideh Mosque, Constantinople, 3-* 274, 
276 ' 

'eomen of the Guard, English soldiers, 1-**18 

20 » .L. . 

Yezidis, Arab community, 3-234 
Yoho National Park, British Columbia. 6-* *98 
**99, **111, 402-03, *405, *406, *407 
Yokohama, city of Japan, 4-333, *363, 365 
York Minster, England, l-*57 
Yosemite National Park, California. 6-378 
*379, **394 

Young, Brigham, Mormon leader, 6-285, *365 
Youngstown, Ohio, old mill, 6-*265 
Ypres, Belgium, Cloth Hall, ruins, 1-*219 
Yssel (Zjssel) Bake, Netherlands, 1-**178, 184 
Yuan Shih-kai, first president of China, 4-252 
Yucat&n, Mexico, sisal hemp, 7-* 17 
Yuen Pu, China, monastery, 4-*253 
Yugoslavia, 3-57-80 
Albanians in, 3-* 4 9 
in World War II, 2-129, 317 
map, 3-* 60 

struggle with Italy over Fiume, 2-305, 322 
For Facts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 3-80 

Yukon Biver, Alaska, 6-314, 315 
Yukon Territory, Northern Canada, 6-5 

For Pacts and Figures, see Statistical Sum- 
mary, 6-16 


345, 


India, 4-29 
Iran, 3-216 
Italy, 2-317 
Japan, 4-333, 


334 

364 


attack on Pearl Harbor, 6-314 
Jews, 7-216 
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Zagreb, see Agram 

Zambezi Biver, South Africa, 5-201; 7-343, 
**346, **347 

Zanzibar Protectorate, Africa, 5-** 160, **161, 
169, 172; 7-*256 

Zapotecs, Indians in Mexico, 7-8 
Zealand, Denmark, 2-*98, *99 
Zealand, Netherlands, 1-*194, **196, **197 
Zen, religious sect of Japan, 4-**346 
Zeus, Greek god, temples to, 3-**21, *30, 41 
Zimbabwe, ruined city of Rhodesia, 7-235, 238 
Zinc, British Columbia, Canada, 6-112 
Zion National Park, Utah, 6-** 3 98 
Zionist movement, 7-216, 222 
Zoroaster, prophet of Parsees, India, 4-74 
Zoser, king of Egypt, pyramid of, Sakkara, 5-87 
Zoutlande, Netherlands, 1-**196 
Zuider Zee, Netherlands, 1-**178, **179, **183, 
184, 192 

people of South Africa, 5-195, *204, 
;^2\6, *207, *208, *209 

Zu^, ^Am erica n Indians, rain dance, 6-**28^" 
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